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CHAPTER I 
AMANDA 

THE afternoon was sultry, and Amanda Chatter- 
house, who had walked to a service at Saint 
Luke's, at one end of the long High Street of 
Wynborough, and back to her home, a half-mile 
b^ond the other end, was tired. 

She looked in the cool, shaded drawing-room for a 
figure which had been wont, of late, to take large 
possession of that pleasant place, seizing upon its 
easiest chair, lopping over either end of its sofa, 
squatting, with the grace inseparable from its long, 
limber proportions, on the floor, if that position 
happened to commend itself. Now the room was 
empty. 

So was the wide garden, through which she searched 
in vain for the form which so frequently basked on 
its sunny lawns, and haunted its shady nooks. 

With blank face and la^^ing step she came back 
to the house; yet must look once more in the 
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drawing-room, lest, perchance, hidden by some 
moment's freak behind piano, screen, or curtain, she 
might find the man she sought 

When this last hope had failed her she dragged 
her feet upstairs, clinging to the baluster, spent, not 
through physical exhaustion but the faintness of the 
spirit 

^Arrived before her looking-glass she inspected her 
face, none the less anxiously because of that lump of 
disappointment heavy on her heart ; with more con- 
cern, perhaps, because with its shadow of despondency 
upon it it was less attractive. 

''I shall lose my looks; and then where am I?" 
Amanda asked of the glass. 

She removed her becoming hat, put the two locks 
of brown hair which, parted above her brow, were 
wont to lie in large smooth ripples on either side, 
into "wavers," — the heat had made them limp, — 
bathed face and hands lengthily in soft cold water. 
During the process a tiny shoot from that inde- 
structible plant of hope revived in her heart 

To be punctual to an appointment was not a 
characteristic of the man she had hoped to find 
awaiting her. There had been a time when, whatever 
the hour at which she had expected him, he had 
anticipated it. But that was long ago — last month. 
Recently he had become a laggard, yet seldom failed 
to appear at last. He was late, but he would come. 

On the spur of the thought she pulled off the 
walking dress in which she had gone to church and 
clothed herself in one of white, simple in fashion, 
cool, flowing. She had a large allowance of dress 
money, and many pretty frocks. She had chosen the 
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one in which, to her thinking, she looked her best Her 
spirits could but rise as, having rearranged the freshly 
waved locks,— of a tawnier brown where they thickly 
framed her brow than where they coiled in a darkly 
shaded knot upon her neck, — ^she took a last look in 
her glass before descending. 

Alas I and alas 1 the drawing-room was empty still. 
The eager expectancy of Amanda's face faded to 
blankness. He was not only a loiterer — ^he was not 
coming. In order to save herself the pain of dis- 
appointment she would not hope any more. 

Listlessly she walked to a chintz-covered couch, 
piled high with cushions, at the end of the long room ; 
dragging the cushions to the floor, she stretched 
herself on her back on the cold hard surface of the 
couch. 

She had an admirable figure; finely formed 
shoulders, a beautiful bust, an elegant back ; she was 
careful when she walked not to conceal the play of her 
hips by long corsets, impeding her movements and 
altering her shape. She had been told, and saw no 
reason to disbelieve the statement, that several of the 
younger masters of the College, lodging in the High 
Street, kept a watch at their windows for the pleasure 
of seeing her walk past. She knew that in admiring 
the poise of her small head, the light swing of her 
carriage, her tall, easily upright form, they showed 
good sense and good taste. She admired them 
herself, and felt justified in her natural pride in those 
graces and in her perfect shape, feeling that she 
owed them largely to her own perseverance and good 
sense. 
The commonplace that every woman can be 
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beautiful if she liked, she unhesitatingly believed. 
With all her heart she believed also that other 
commonplace, that a woman's beauty is her only 
weapon which counts. She made the best use, 
therefore, of such means for attack or defence as 
were at her disposal. 

There was something languorous and indolent in 
the half-veiled glance of her slate-blue eyes, in the 
curve of her finely cut, slow-smiling lips. To lie 
among delicately hued cushions on a luxurious seat 
became her very well; and she often reclined in 
public. Alone, the cushions were hurled from beneath 
her, her heels brought together, her shoulders pulled 
in upon the hard couch. Her arms were slender and 
long and white, and had a habit of drooping wearily 
with the smallest weight — if a man were by to carry 
it for her ; but twice a day she put them religiously 
through a practice with dumb-bells an athlete might 
have used. She fenced, she swam, she ran, she rode. 
In these exercises she took a certain pleasure, for 
their own sakes ; but it was for the sake of the per- 
fection with which she believed they endowed her 
body she chiefly pursued them. 

She pulled her elbows in at her sides as she lay, 
and let her fingers lightly touch across her breast 
Beneath her lashes she could see the tips of her toes 
turning up, ceiling-ward. She had sometimes lain 
in that position for hours. It was so she would lie 
when she was dead. She was a little sick of Ufe, for 
the moment; pleased with the foolish, sentimental 
fancy of the idle young that she was " athirst to die." 
In death, at last, she would be free of disappointment, 
disillusion, humiliation. And who would care 7 
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She thought of her father tramping after his ball on 
the Branksmead links, the sun shining upon his 
crimson, glistening face. Every other afternoon of 
his life he played golf on the links a few hundred 
yards from his door ; he marked his recc^^nition of the 
claims of the Sabbath by bicycling out seven miles for 
his game on the Sunday. As another concession to 
the calls of the Spiritual Life, he partook of his dinner 
on that day a couple of hours before his usual time. 
But he ate it with less appetite, and with an access of 
his habitual irritability, which did not make the meal 
an agreeable one to look forward to. His dinner 
over, he would sle^ until he went to bed. If 
General Chatterhouse, who was a widower, had been 
asked, he would have declared his love and his pride 
in his only daughter ; but in moments of depression 
Amanda sometimes told herself that she was of less 
importance in the scheme of his life than his golf-bag. 

She thought of the half-dozen young men more 
especially agreeable to her among the many she 
knew ; coU^e-masters, most of them, with whom she 
danced and rode and flirted ; the young men who were 
said to keep watch at their windows to see her walk 
by. She met them daily, and their friendship added 
largely to the pleasures of existence; but she could 
not flatter her conscience in a sober moment by the 
belief that should she suddenly cease to exist one of 
them would greatly care. 

As she thus marshalled her acquaintances in dreary 
review, few women appeared. Women were less easy 
to captivate than men ; Amanda had not yet thought 
it worth her while to strive for the admiration and 
love of women. 
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She turned impatiently away from the contem- 
plation of her forlorn condition. After all, what did 
it matter how, alive or dead, she affected anyone on 
earth so long as Aubrey Poole was moved in the way 
that she wished ? 

It was because there was a chance he might be 
among the congregation that she had attended 
service on that hot afternoon at St Luke's. He had 
stray moods of devotion among his many moods, 
and had mentioned in her hearing the possibility of 
his going some day to hear the new preacher there. 
Finding him absent, the church had been empty for 
her ; she had come away. 

She hated pain, and was not above the cowardice 
of telling lies to herself to purchase ease of mind ; yet 
she could not contrive, in that dark hour, to put from 
herself, altc^ether, the suspicion that nothing which 
could befall her, or any man, woman, or child upon 
earth, could more than touch the surface of this man's 
feeling. 

And it was because of the insistent obtrusion on 
her mind of the ugly doubt that existence was hardly 
supportable to Amanda on that sultry afternoon. 

Then the door-bell rang ; and life was a glorious 
possession, and earth was heaven. 

In Amanda's cheeks the rose of youth and joy 
blushed into beauty. She turned her feet from the 
couch, felt the floor for the cushions, stuffed them in 
at her back, pushed them beneath her head, raised 
her fingers to the waves of hair that enclosed her 
brow ; then kept them there, arrested by the thought : 
Why had he come in such a ceremonious way ? It 
was not characteristic of him to ring the bell like any 
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ordinary visitor; to stop on his impetuous way in 
order to be ushered in by a servant. 

She heard a voice giving a name to the maid at 
the door, and the life died out from her face and the 
light from her eyes as she looked upon the form of 
the Reverend Harold Fisher entering. 

*' You do not object to Sunday callers, I am sure, 
Miss Chatterhouse ? " he said as he approached her. 

*' Sometimes — I even like them," she said. 

He feared she did not intend to shake hands with 
him, so slowly she unclasped the slim, interlaced 
fingers upon her lap and held them out to him. 

** I thought I left you safely in church. You must 
absolutely have raced here through the sun. How 
do you do ? " she asked with graceful indifference. 

" How do you do? " he echoed. 

" I ? Oh, very well, I thank you, Mr. Fisher." 

" So I thought," he said. 

He turned away, and putting half the long room 
between them, sat down and regarded her with a 
severely earnest gaze. 

" May I ask. Miss Chatterhouse, why, as you feel 
so very well, you left church this afternoon in the 
middle of service ? " 

"You may ask, certainly, Mr. Fisher," Miss 
Chatterhouse replied. 

Although she did not exert herself to palliate the 
snub, or to break the silence that followed, she shot 
a whimsical glance at him as asking him not to be 
too greatly disconcerted. Her visitor was not only 
unwelcome, but had, as she considered, thrust himself 
upon her obtrusively, when, if the one greatly desired 
presence could not be with her, she wished for no 
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other. Also, she did not credit him with social gifts 
sufficient to leaven her dispirited condition, or to 
compensate her for his intrusion. Still, he was a 
man; — and Amanda Chatterhouse emphatically 
" female of sex." 

As a sportsman is stirred by the sight of a partridge 
running across the road, or a pheasant fljring heavily 
over a hedgerow, and, although the time to kill hs^ 
not come, although the game is his neighbour's and 
not his own, must put himself in attitude to slay, 
must bring a fancied gun in pantomime to shoulder, 
and close a sportive eye, and pull a mimic trigger, so 
Amanda, in and out of season, never forgot her 
sporting proclivities. Although she intended no 
harm to him, she must never let a man forget that she 
was his natural enemy and that he must beware. 

Gazing at her vbitor presently beneath lazily 
drooped lids, she discovered that he was not looking 
at her, foolish man, as she had imagined, but that his 
eyes were fixed, with a moody regard, upon the carpet 
beyond his feet. 

'^I suppose you disapprove my coming out of 
church when I wish? — not waiting for the sermon?" 
she asked him. 

'^ It is a way of frankly saying you take no interest 
in anything one may have to say, I suppose ? " 

*^ And doesn't * one ' hold it meritorious to be frank, 
Mr. Fisher ? Are clergymen like kings, who ' live by 
having lies told to them'? We all hate sermons; 
you know. At least, all but a few deaf old women 
who go to sleep. Yet, all the women in your congrega- 
tion to-day — ^there weren't any men, were there? 
A church-going man is becoming as rare as the dodo 
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— lied to you with their rapt faces and eyes glued to 
the pulpit. I, alone, was honest If you had wanted 
to score^ this afternoon, you should have taken me for 
your text. You should have said: 'Miss Chatter- 
house, in all the congregation, is the only member 
who is straight with me. Why don't the rest of you, 
instead of staring up at me and pretending to drink 
in my words, follow her example and go home ' ? " 

The clergyman placed an elbow upon the spread 
fingers of his other hand, put a thumb-nail between 
his teeth and thoughtfully bit it Over hb deep-set 
eyes his eyelids snapped quickly in a minute's silence. 

"That my sermons are not arresting, that the 
service is irksome — ^these are not altogether my fault," 
he said. 

Amanda shut her eyes ; the sight of him was too 
fatiguing. ** I daresay not," she admitted. ** I don't 
pretend to understand about such things." 

" Nor to interest yourself in them ? " 

« No." 

She had the most disarming manner of pronounc- 
ing her little rudenesses. The negative slipped out 
slyly from lips that curved with a smiling wickedness; 
her eyes, of a dark opaque blue, shot a questioning 
glance at him from beneath the shielding lids. 

'' I wonder you are not ashamed to confess it," he 
said. 

She pulled her cushions into position to support 
her back more comfortably, and laughed. 

" I always knew you were dying to lecture me, Mr. 
Fisher. Do begin," she said. 

He nursed his elbow, and bit his thumb, and said 
nothing. 
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"What do you consider my besetting sin?" she 
asked him. 

** Levity/' he replied at once, still gazing upon the 
carpet 

"May I retort?" she asked "May I preach to 
my preacher? If so I should like to say that I 
consider yours is Earnestness." 

He ceased to bite his thumb, clasped both his 
elbows and looked at her. 

"You are too deadly serious, Mr. Fisher. 
Paralysing." 

" If I could give you a little of my earnest- 
ness ! " 

" Not for worlds ! If, on the contrary, you could 
be endowed with a fragment of my levity I " 

" Your knowledge of me, I regret to say, is quite 
superficial. Your diagnosis — flattering as it is — is 
all wrong." 

" But about me — my levity — I suppose there is not 
a possibility of your having erred ? You are all alike, 
you see *' 

" The * all ' being clergymen ? " 
I " I dislike you all very much." 

" Miss Chatterhouse, will you tell me why you 
came out of church to-day, in that unseemly fashion, 
i in the middle of service ? " 

" A friend of mine comes up usually on Sunday 
afternoons. Sometimes we have a game of croquet 
and sometimes we don't. I wanted to see if he were 
j here." 

" Wouldn't it have been better to have waited at 
home for your friend ? Not to have gone to church 
at all ? " 
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''But I went, thinking it just possible my friend 
might be there, Mr. Fisher." 

He looked at her with unsmiling, attentive eyes, 
saying to himself, perhaps, how sweetly simple she 
was, or how simply sweet, knowing in his heart that 
she was neither. 

** I came here to*day with an object, Miss Chatter- 
house," he said. 

"I dared not suppose for a moment, Mr. Fisher, 
that your feet were winged only with the flighty 
purpose of seeing me." 

** I want you to help me." 

*" I couldn't possibly do so." 

'* You sing, I know, for I have heard you." 

" I sing a little, certainly." 

'' And you dance, I have been told." 

" Every woman dances, of course ; but " She 

stopped and laughed. A vision of David, girt with 
his linen ephod, dancing before the Ark of God came 
to her. Did he wish her to join him in religious 
exercise of that kind ? 

He told her, succinctly enough, what he required of 
her. He was going to engage the large room at the 
Salisbury Arms for one evening a week, during the 
autumn and winter, and was intending to give there, 
for the benefit of the lower orders of Wynborough, 
an entertainment which he hoped might prove a 
rival attraction to that afforded at present by hotel 
bars only; or the stroll in the High Street after 
business hours, the alternative offered at present to 
the soberly inclined. Would she help him by promis- 
ing to sing at his concerts, and to dance occasionally 
with the young men out of shops and ofHces ? Just 
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to prove to them that she thought wdl of them 
all, and considered them of the same race as 
herself? 

Amanda Chatterhouse was a flippant, but not an 
ill-natured person ; it was generally agreeable to her 
to do what she was asked. 

"They would much better enjoy to be left to 
themselves," she demurred. 

But the rector of St. Luke's was of a different 
opinion. " Why do we draw this rigid line of class 
and class ? " he asked. " These arbitrary demarca- 
tions which are so senseless and deadening ? Believe 
me, you will be surprised to find how charming and 
how intelligent some of these young people are. The 
mind alone should be the standard of the man, 
remember. ' A Christian is God Almighty's gentle- 
man ; ' then, what are we, to treat such a tribe with 
scorn ? How dare we. Miss Chatterhouse ? " 

She did not know, Amanda said. She opened her 
eyes upon the clergyman, mildly considering his 
question. ** It would be much greater fun — ^not," she 
said. ^ I'll sing, of course, if you like," she promised. 

He thanked her without effusion. 

" And I'll bring some people " 

He stopped her there. He, himself, would choose 
the people. 

Then he got up to go. 

** Stay and have a game of croquet with me," she 
suggested. 

He bade her good-bye without replying to the 
invitation. When he reached the door she stopped 
him. 

" Now you're angiy 1 " she said. She rose from her 
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cushions and followed him a few steps, and stood 
looking at him, in a deprecatory attitude, head 
prettily inclined to right shoulder, arms hanging, 
palms outward, at her sides, a smile of faint beseech- 
ment on her lips ; and about all her person a kind of 
bewitching, nameless excellence. ''Don't be angry 
with me, Mr. Fisher. I'm not worth it," she pleaded. 

" Why do you suppose that I should be angry ? 
And why do you so often speak of yourself in that 
tone ? " He came back and stood before her. " Are 
you honest in doing it ? " he asked her. '' I am not 
used to women — not to women like you. I have 
wondered, often, if it is simply a pose of yours, or if 
you really have some self-knowledge which makes 
you speak so." 

''You don't advocate confession, you know," she 
reminded him, with her smile. " Otherwise there is 
no telling what frightful revelations I might be 
tempted to make." 

" You constantly fool me with the hope that, if only 
for a few moments, you would allow me to see you 
as you really are," he said hurriedly ; " but " 

" But what, Mr. Fisher ? " 

The tint of his pale face deepened; he regarded 
her between quickly snapping eyelids, hiding and 
revealing, hiding and revealing points of flame dart- 
ing from the dark of his deep-set eyes ; then he turned 
on his heel and walked to the door. " It does not 
matter. I beg your pardon. Good-afternoon," he 
said, and went. 
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CHAPTER II 
AT ARDEN 

IT had been said more than once in the hearing 
of the Reverend Harold Fisher that Amanda 
Chatterhouse was not beautiful. If that was the case, 
what is beauty? he asked of himself as he walked 
away ; and contemptuously he decided there could be 
no answer to the question. 

It had been said also that she was full of aflfecta- 
tions. This he believed to be true. She was a siren, 
and her wiles were not altogether mysterious. He 
always felt as he watched her that this and that was 
premeditated, meant to take effect. As far as he was 
concerned it was not the less effective. It was the 
fault of his taste, perhaps, that no artlessness of 
the natural woman had power to influence him like 
the sweet artfulness of the woman he had left. 

To hear the name of the General's daughter spoken 
in Wynborough was to hear that she was a flirt. 
There was not a decently bred man in the place, 
married or unmarried, eligible or ineligible, that she 
had not been accused, at some time or other, of 
having run after. The clergyman, bound in some 
measure to believe the allegation, had a large charity 
in the matter. The woman had been born to please. 
As the sunlight fell indiscriminately shining on flower 
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and puddle, so Amanda's sweetness was shed. 
Supposing she should see fit to extend this benign 
influence even to him, surely he would not grumble, 
but be humbly grateful for his share. Not that she 
would be likely to show him that grace, he thought ; 
and, for his part, he did her the justice to perceive 
that to carry on the business of life and Miss 
Chatterhouse at the same time would be impossible. 
She would demand, there was no doubt about it, a 
whole-hearted attention. 

As it was, she contrived to occupy his thoughts to 
the exclusion of every other subject during his walk 
between her house, beyond one extremity of the High 
Street, to his father's house beyond the other. He 
had been under an engagement to go to tea with his 
father and mother between the services, but had 
obeyed a sudden impulse to go in the other direction. 
Down the gentle slope of the country road which 
led to the Wilderness and the golf-links; past the 
picturesque old gabled houses of the street, with its 
low, dark shops ; past his own rectory, and the church 
of St. Luke, which at that point divides the principal 
street of the town into two branches, he went ; on to 
where the town falls away again to detached cottage 
homes with gay gardens ; to scattered villa residences 
of a less imposing kind than that inhabited by 
General Chatterhouse and his daughter; to willow- 
bound meadows, to the river flowing broadly beneath 
a low, wide bridge. And always as he went it was of 
Amanda that he thought 

The villas at this end of the town were mostly let 
to retired tradespeople of Wynborough, cherishing an 
affection for the town in which they had made their 
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money. They wene pleasant, cheerful-looking houses, 
with spick and span gardens, and a handsome display 
of lace curtains tied with careful precision by various 
coloured sashes. Of these houses, the pleasantest to 
the eye, with a garden the most carefully tended, 
outvying the rest in the importance of its fern 
rockeries, putting all the other flower-crowned porches 
in the shade by the whiteness of its stucco, 
deadening the effect of the neighbouring flower-beds 
by the blueness of its blues, the vividness of its 
scarlets, the glare of its gold, was Arden, the abode of 
the old Fishers. 

In the dining-room, where tea was spread, Harold 
found his mother awaiting him. A laxge woman, with 
the pale over-hanging brow and the deep-set, atten- 
tive eyes to be met with again in the parson's face. 
A plain woman, with the kind of ugliness that bears 
handsome and clever sons. She looked up from the 
pages of the magazine she was reading. 

"Your father has been worrying us all to pack- 
thread because you are late, my dear," she said 
''And Ursula has been, and is gone home again, 
because we thought you must have forgotten, and be 
waiting at the Rectory for your tea after all. I have 
just sug^;ested your father should go after her to 
make sure you were there, and to set our minds at 
rest.** 

" Oh, what a piece of work I " the rector groaned. 
He sat down at the tea-table and crossed his arms 
upon it, and looked at the jam-tarts, the sausage-rolls, 
the jars of potted meat, with an expression of 
thoughtful gloom. ** I wish you didn*t all make such 
a fuss, mother." 
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^ My dear, I am sure you hate it ; but you know 
what your father is. I always try to get him to take 
you more as a matter of course. ' Do remember that 
Harold isn't the only person in the world/ I say to 
him; and often I remind him that there are other 
men with sons who are clergymen. It's a thing to be 
thankful for, I tell your father, but to keep to yourself 

a little ; not to brag about ; and " 

" Good gracious, mother I " 

" Well, my dear, you know your father does brag 

about you. I think, sometimes, other people must 

be sick of your very name. Of course, I'm not He 

can talk to me about you for ever. But the rest of 

the world don't want to hear about the exams, you 

passed, and the honours you took, and how much it 

cost to keep you at Cambridge over and above your 

Scholarship." 

" Well, don't tell me about it I " Harold implored. 

His mother was busying herself at the tea-board. 

'' Ursula tells me you ate hardly a mouthful at dinner 

to-day, so I had these substantial things brought in," 

she said. " Now, is there anything that isn't here 

that you would like, my dear boy ? We have a nice 

piece of pickled salmon, and some ham in the 

larder " 

" No, really, mother ! In this heat we only want to 
eat a very little, you know." 

" Well, my dear, a sausage-roll is not much. Your 
father says he can always find room for a sausage- 
roll. He eats one after he has finished his meal, as 
an afterthought. I made them specially for you, 
yesterday; and Ula has taken half a dozen home 
with her to tempt you between meals." 
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"I saw you and father at church this afternoon. 
All the windows were open, but I fear some of the 
congregation found it uncomfortably warm." 

" I never thought of it/' his mother said. She got 
up to place his cup by his side, to pass him the 
mustard to eat with the sausage-roll he had consider- 
ately taken. She paused beside him, with a hand 
pressed upon his shoulder. *' Harold dear, I must 
tell you I think your sermon was " 

"No, you really mustn't, mother 1 I know you 
want to say you thought my sermon splendid. It 
wasn't, I assure you ; and you are clever enough to 
know it wasn't if you listened with your head instead 
of your heart If s very kind of you, dear," he said, 
and he laid a hand with a moment's pressure upon 
the hand on his shoulder, " but I'm not a wonderful 
person, by any means ; and no one thinks I am, 
thank goodness, but you." 

"It's because no one else knows," Mrs. Fisher 
asserted with steady conviction. "Your father 
counted five people asleep this afternoon — doesn't 
that show the kind of intellects you've got to appeal 
to?" 

"And one went out," the clergyman said, who, 
whatever they said of her, liked to have people speak 
of Amanda. 

"But that was before the sermon," his mother 
hastened to remind him. She watched every mouth- 
ful he ate of the sausage-roll, and possessed herself 
of the dish to pass to him when the last morsel should 
disappear. " It was only that crack-brained Amanda 
Chatterhouse," she said comfortingly. 

The rector brought his brows together. "That 
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isn't a pretty term to apply to anyone^ mother," he 
said. 

Mrs. Fisher looked down; her son's disapproval 
was the one thing on earth she feared. She was a 
fairly well educated woman for her age and class; 
was a reader, besides, and observant. Her accent, 
which had been as provincial as his father's when 
Harold was a little boy, she had corrected by much 
painstaking. Her opinions she founded on those of 
her son. The books and papers she read were such 
as he recommended. He would, she knew, talk to 
her as he never talked to his father. If she found 
herself, for the moment, opposed to him in any 
argument she quickly confessed herself to be in the 
wrong. 

Crack-brained? It was a familiar word in the 
little household, applied here and there without 
much discrimination. Never again would it fall from 
her lips 1 

" A lady may find the heat overpowering without 
being crack-brained, I suppose ? " Harold asked, with 
knit brows. 

Mrs. Fisher supposed Miss Chatterhouse, although 
not looking " anyways delicate," was one who easily 
went faint with kneeling. 

" I called on her this afternoon. 'Twas that made 
me late, mother. I want to get her to interest 
herself in my Young People's Club. An attractive 
woman like that could make herself infinitely 
useful." 

" Unfortunately the attractive ones have plenty to 
occupy them with their own affairs. You don't find 
many of that sort — Ah, here comes your father!" 
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She sat down resignedly before the tea tray. " We 
shan't have another word in peace, my dear." 

** He isn't there, Martha," a voice proclaimed from 
the little hall. ''I stopped half a dozen people to 
ask if he'd been seen. No one could form an idea 
where the boy's slipped off to. The servants at the 
Rectory — I saw them both — ^said " 

But by this time the owner of the voice was in the 
room, and Mr. Fisher's eyes fell on Harold. 

** Oh, there you are 1 " he said in the carefully cold 
tone of one not wishing to seem too glad. '* I've been 
pelting around in the blazing sun trying to find you 
up, for your mother. There was no satisfying her 
without my going, myself, to look for you. Pouf I 
•Ot, isn't it?" 

He was visibly warm. He sat down and pushed 
the silk hat he wore back from the perspiring brow, 
which he mopped with his handkerchief. *' My collar 
— ^what with the 'eat of church, and what with racing 
down to the Rectory — ^you might wring it I" He 
pulled the article in question from his long lean 
throat by an inserted finger, and looked reproachfully 
at his wife. '' I should have thought starch was cheap 
enough. It's a little 'ard I can't 'ave my collar 
stiffened for the Sunday. Where'd you get to, after 
church ? " he inquired of his son. 

He had had a call to make in the opposite direction, 
the clergyman explained. His father looked at him, 
longing for greater detail; when none was forth- 
coming, he grunted, and, having covered two fingers 
with his handkerchief, carefully wiped his neck 
inside his limp collar and beneath his long iron-grey 
wisp of beard. 
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"Well, you did very well to-day," he presently 
assured his son. " I don't know that your mother 
and I had any reason to feel ashamed of you. I 
don't pretend I quite followed all you said. Out of 
my depth, a little. Mayn't have been the worse for 
that I don't remember old Crabbe ever saying 
anying I couldn't follow." 

Mrs. Fisher gave a scornful snort "You always 
slept through the sermon, Richard I " 

** That's neither here nor there," Richard said with 
annoyance. "I was just remarking it would have 
puzzled Crabbe to preach above my head. I suppose 
I can say so to my son without interference ? " 

" Say what you like, my dear, of course." 

"I'm not the only one of the congregation, I 
suppose, that finds the new parson above them ? I 
was talking to Limmer and Kiddle just now. They 
agreed 'twas an uncommonly telling sermon. Kiddle 
was particularly struck with the winding up." 

"Poor Kiddle I" Harold said, and looked at his 
mother with a sparkle in his eye. 

"And Mrs. Ewing, who happened to come upon 
us as we were discussing it, agreed with Kiddle. 
She liked to have something to carry away with her, 
she said." 

" I've said, more than once, she was too mean to be 
honest," Mrs. Fisher commented grimly. "Ursula 
was talking about the garden-party, my dear," she 
said, turning to her son. "She is a little nervous 
about it, poor girl ; and I don't wonder." 

" And what is there to be nervous about, pray ? " 
Fisher demanded on a note of irritation. " She's got 
the charmingest spot in the place to ask people to ; 
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plenty to give them to eat and drink ; and a tongue 
in her 'ead to talk to them. Seems to me if any 
giri in the town has been put into a comftable thing 
'tis Ula." 

*' She has not been used to entertaining," the rector 
explained. "She hates it, and so do I. We shall 
both of us be intensely miserable. But th; people 
who have asked me to their houses must be asked 
to mine, I suppose. I told Ula we'd have them in 
one lot, and be rid of them." 

"Ula '11 be wanting Mother, here, to make some 
of her ginger-snaps and pufTs and things, I expect," 
the father prophesied ; and he promised with genial 
assurance that he and his wife might be reckoned on 
to help to pass the affair off well. 

** We must wait till we're asked, Richard," his wife 
said ; but she spoke with a proudly confident glance 
at her son. 

"Another occasion for the mauve satin, mother," 
Harold reminded her, smiling. 

The mauve satin had been a present from the 
draper to his wife on one of their wedding-days. 
The first anniversary that found the lady, to her 
husband's thinking, justified by business prosperity 
in clothing herself sumptuously. The dress had 
been a sore subject between Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
ever since. It was handsome enough, and anyone 
might be proud to wear it ; but when, as^its owner 
always argued, could an occasion arrive for the 
display of such fine raiment ? One such had indeed 
come, many a year ago, on the day when Harold 
had left Wynborough College. Whatever honours 
might still come to her son, and had already come. 
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the mother counted as the proudest moment of her 
life that in which he had come down from the 
Master's table, his arms laden with prizes, his 
mouth working, with emotion. For, very kind and 
flattering things, in the hearing of all that fashionable 
assembly, had been said to the head boy of the school 
— ^the boy whose father kept the draper's shop in the 
middle of the High Street And the wide semicircle 
of masters supporting their scholastic Head had 
looked on with approving eyes. And the seven 
hundred boys had wildly clapped and shouted; for 
Harold was a favourite among them. And mothers 
of boys who had won no prizes, and whose names 
were not heard on that occasion but were written 
proudly down in books of county families and 
landed gentry, had looked enviously, Mrs. Fisher 
had thought, at the mother in the rustling mauve 
satin, standing proudly up in her place to watch the 
approach of tiie lad with the pale face, the quivering 
lips, and the great load of books. 

And, once again the mauve satin had been worn, 
duly re-modelled to the prevailing mode; in the 
Senate House at Cambridge. That too had been 
a proud occasion, yet not to compare with the first ; 
because in Cambridge Mrs. Fisher was a stranger. 
All might notice her handsome apparel, might envy 
her her clever, earnest-looking son, with the deep, 
brooding* eyes and the locked lips; but to make the 
triumph complete they should have said, ''This is 
the wife of Fisher, the draper, in Wynborough High 
Street. She waited behind the counter there, in her 
youth ; her husband still walks the shop, and smirks 
and cringes, and bows, because customers demand 
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those attentions and money so is made ; but this is 
the way he can afford to dress his wife ; this is his 
and her son I " 

It is possible that the mauve satin had affected 
Harold a little uncomfortably on that occasion, for 
at his ordination he had made the special request 
that it should not be worn. There had been a 
quiarrel, in consequence, between Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher, the husband insisting on his wife paying 
no attention to such nonsense. 

** You are proud of your son, I suppose ? " he had 
demanded. " Then, show you are. You may depend, 
to see there's money in the family won't do any 'arm, 
either with the Bishop or the boy's friends." 

Harold was told of the quarrel, and he saw, without 
any telling, that his mother was hurt by the banning 
of the satin. His heart was very tender where she 
was concerned. All the five years of his work as 
curate in Manchester, the three as preacher to the 
P.G.E.S., lay between; but he had never forgotten 
that he had foiled her in her innocent pride in him, 
and her loving wish to do him honour. He was 
glad of the opportunity to make amends; to say 
to her — 

" Mother, at Ula's garden-party and mine you can 
at last wear your mauve satin." 

" Oh, my dear, I don't know ! I've had it by me 
so long I expect it's out of the fashion/' Mrs. Fisher 
said. But she smiled, and he knew that she was 
pleased. 

" What are you going to do to amuse the folk ? " 
Mr. Fisher asked; and Harold admitted dejectedly 
he had no ideas on the subject. 
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''I don't suppose we shall amuse them/' he said. 
•* The more wretched they are the sooner they'll go, 
perhaps." 

Mr. Fisher looked at his wife for support; she 
often chided him for what she called his " nearness," 
— ^he was sure of her approval now. 

** It's your first party. It may as well be a slap- 
up one," he said. ''Give them something to talk 
about, 'Arold; as far as five pound goes I don't 
mind putting my hand in my pocket." 

But his son, with respectful gratitude, declined his 
ofier; and his wife, annoyed perhaps by the gleam 
of self-approval she saw in his eyes, turned un- 
expectedly upon him and told him to take off his 
hat. 

** I've been five-and-thirty years teaching you that 
gentlemen take off their hats indoors," she said. 

'* And don't I, in other folks' houses ? " h^ angrily 
inquired. '' I suppose I don't want to be so mighty 
particular before my own wife and my own son?" 
He turned sharply upon the latter : " I take it my 
'at is no offence to you, 'Arold? If 'tis so, say so, 
and I'll uncover." 

Harold gravely reassured him on the point If his 
mother did not mind, he did not, he said ; and Fisher, 
with a glance of triumph at his wife, pulled his chair 
in to the table and held out his hand for his cup of 
tea. 

''Have as many ceremonies as you like in other 
folks' 'ouses, but in your own be at 'ome," he said. 

When his son left, the old man followed him, his 
mouth full, to the flower-crowned porch, and from 
thence down the paved and trellised walk dividing 
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the brilliant flower-beds, to the garden gate. Stand- 
ing there, beneath the great blooms of purple clematis 
growing over the arch which spanned the gate, the 
blue, blue sky above him, the sun in his eyes, on his 
long-featured face, and carefully brushed hair, and 
narrow iron-grey beard, he watched the recec^ng 
form of his son. 

Yes I Everyone who saw the young man's per- 
fectly fitting clothes, his well-groomed aspect, his 
upright figure, would say : " There's our new young 
parson, son of old Fisher of Regent House, who sent 
him to College, bought him the living, made a gentle- 
man of him ! " 

The clergyman walked quickly, being late; the 
father could not bear him to pass from his eyes* 
"'Arryl" he called, and the young man turned 
and came back. The other laid a hand, long and 
white, but of which the nails were not very clean, 
upon his arm. 

** I was thinking of the flags we ran up at Regent 
'Ouse, time of the Jubilee," he said. " If they'd be of 
any use to you for the garden-party — just to brighten 
things up a bit, and so on — I could easy get them for 
you." 

When the evening service was over, and supper 
was over, and the incumbent of St. Luke's, sitting, 
pleasantly tired, and agreeably inclined to silence, 
smoked the pipe of soothing and refreshment by his 
own study window, his sister by his side, he found 
he had not yet done with a subject of which he would 
fain have heard the last word. 

" What about this wretched garden-party, Harold ? " 
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Harold uttered a protesting groan. ''Don't!" he 
implored, and opened the book he had held closed 
in his hand as a sign he must not be disturbed. 

•* It's all very well to say ' don't 1 ' " Ursula persisted 
aggrievedly, — ^she was older than her brother by two 
years, and her authority as elder interfered with her 
respect for sex and condition a little jarringly some- 
times, — '' but if the thing has to be done (and you 
said it had to be done, Harry) refusing to speak about 
it won't help." 

''They've talked me nearly to death about it 
already, at Arden; can't we let it be, for to-night, 
at any rate? My father has been su|^[esting flags, 
and " 

"I know; he can't understand. What on earth 
shall we do with him on the day, Harry? Mother's 
different ; but we shall have trouble with father." 

Her brother had raised his book between his face 
and hers ; she looked at the screen with displeasure. 
"You may as well give over reading for a few 
minutes, because there's something I've got to tell 
you," she said, in her irritatingly persistent way. 
" Something you'll be pleased to hear. Mrs. Algum 
has been to see me this afternoon." 

He moved his book aside. " I'm not particularly 
pleased to hear it, Ula. Why should I be ? " 

"Mrs. Algum is the one I thought would never 
come round to be civil." 

" That's the sort of speech, you know, that puts my 
back up at once." 

" I can't help it I've got to speak, sometimes ; and 
you've got to listen. She was interested about this 
garden-party." 
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" Who told her there was to be one? " 

" Oh, I just mentioned it for the sake of something 
to say. I told her people had been most kind in 
asking you out ; some of them, I told her, had asked 
me *' 

"You didn't mention the fuss you'd made about 
going?" 

" She said, as I was inexperienced, should she help 
me in anything? I wanted to know what I could 
ask her to do." 

" Ask her to do nothing." 

"That's all very well, Harry; but somebody will 
have to arrange it. And if Mrs. Algum does not 
know how things ought to be done, who does know ? 
She says she has helped lots of young beginners. 
What I think is, if we must have a party we may 
as well have it a success." 

" Well, then, do as you like ; only, to-night I won't 
be bothered." 

" There'll be about fifty people. I've made out the 
list. I want you to look at it, Harry." 

But Harold held his book firmly before his face 
and would not again remove his eyes from its pages. 



CHAPTER III 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS 

MRS. ALGUM perused the list; her eyes 
glittered with satisfaction as they moved 
from name to name. Right again 1 At least a score 
of them absolutely inadmissible ! It was just what 
she had expected. 

** You must cross these out ; and these ; and these/' 
she said, and ran her pencil through the offending 
titles. 

Some of them belonged to people to whom Ursula 
had looked up from her childhood. "* But Harold and 
I have been to their houses. Why? Why?" she 
asked 

The reason was so obvious Mrs. Algum considered 
it superfluous to explain. *' We must have a second 
list, Miss Fisher, and ask all these people the next 
week," she said. She smirked at Ursula with hard 
eyes. She had black hair, and regular features, and 
a red face. Her husband, and one or two undis- 
criminating people besides, thought her handsome; 
she firmly believed herself to be so, and took care, 
at any rate, to be handsomely dressed. She was the 
person, perhaps, the most disliked in Wynborough, 
but naturally suffered nothing from a fact of which 
she was sublimely unconscious. She had a stupidity, 
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an impudence, a self-satisfaction which carried her 
through everything, and rendered her at once a social 
terror and a social success. 

''But my brother will not care to give another 
party," Ursula objected. 

"Then, do not give another. These people," 
indicating the deleted names, "will know what it 
means very well." 

" What will it mean ? " Ursula asked She was so 
little versed in society's laws that she felt compelled 
to put the question which Mrs. Algum characterised 
to herself as '' underbred." " It is my brother's wish 
to be on friendly terms with all his parishioners, 
Mrs. Algum." 

"Be friendly with them — ^yes, of course," Mrs. 
Algum permitted. "You can go to their houses, 
let them come here on days when you are at home 
to the parishioners. These people are worthy, oh 
dear, yes ; my husband and I recognise them in the 
street, bow when we encounter, even shake hands. 
We do not, however, expect to meet them socially. 
You understand, Miss Fisher?" 

" I understand," Ursula said. 

She thought of a certain young man, a clerk in the 
County Bank of which his father was manager. She 
had known him for several years as a bowing 
acquaintance, but only since she had come to live 
with her brother at St Luke's Rectory had she been 
received on visiting terms by his mother. The Wings' 
name had been among those ruthlessly erased. 

"Your brother has his position to maintain, 
remember," Mrs. Algum insisted. Her glassy black 
eyes looked down from her superior height upon the 
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insignificant figure of the parson's sister. Ursula felt 
that in the sight of the leader of Wynborough society 
she was contemptible. 

" My brother is the last to care about his position 
in that sense," she compelled herself to say, uncom- 
fortably flushing. 

"But he owes it to his brother-clergy and to the 
Set in which he now finds himself to care," Mrs. 
Algum placidly persisted. '' I do not think you will 
find him demur. If he does, tell him from me there 
must be the sheep and the goats." She paused upon 
the metaphor, looking at Ursula with the beady eyes, 
pulling in the already sufficiently retreating chin, 
setting the fine shoulders back. "We have the 
highest authority for that, have we not?" she 
asked. 

The argument was unanswerable, or, at any rate, 
Ursula did not answer it. She sat, subdued and 
apparently submissive, at the Algum feet, while 
that unhesitating lady made out the new list. 
She was good enough to add several names of 
people she thought it desirable to have at the garden- 
party in place of those she took away. 

"Anything else you like to ask me about, pray 
do," she said as she went away. " I will come early 
on the day and help you to receive your guests." 

"You are very kind," Ursula said falteringly, 
" — ^but there is of course my mother, who will 
help." 

Mrs. Algum had nearly reached the door on her 
way out; she stopped, half turned to Ursula, but 
did not at once speak. The situation, as she after- 
wards explained at a dozen teas and "At Homes," 
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was difficult — ^painfully difficult. Yet this intrepid 
lady had never known her tact and her courage to 
fail ; they did not abandon her now. 

'^ Your mother ? " she repeated with suave deliberate- 
ness of enunciation. *' At the garden-party ? I think 
not, Miss Fisher. I think on this occasion it will be 
better for you to look upon me as your mother." 

And so, with a tiny handshake, with a rustling of 
her silken undergarments, with the hard smirk in 
Ursula's abashed face, Mrs. Algum departed. 

'' What I " the rector said when his sister explained 
to him the outcome of Mrs. Algum's kind intervention. 
** Put herself in our mother's place 1 Put down the 
names of her own friends in place of mine! And 
you allowed her to suppose we should submit to such 
impertinence ? " 

Ursula was aggrieved. " It's all very well for you," 
she said ; '* you weren't there. She has such a way 
of sa3dng things, as if there couldn't possibly be a 
question about them. You feel ashamed of not 
knowing as well as she does ; you feel like the dirt 
beneath her feet It is quite impossible to argue or 
to gainsay." 

''AH the same, you will go to Mrs. Algum this 
afternoon, and tell her we will manage our own 
affairs. Be civil, of course. Say we appreciate her 
kindness, and so on, but that we prefer to muddle 
through ourselves. Don't let the grass grow under 
your feet Go at once." 

^ 1 won't," Ursula said, putting on her mulish look. 

It was the rector himself, in the end, who undertook 
the unpleasant task. 
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" It will be a pity to set Mrs. Algum against us, to 
begin with/' his sister reminded him. 

" Why need she be against us, or for us, or anything 
to us ? " Harold asked. " I wish to live on good terms 
with my neighbours, of course ; but beyond that, why 
need I trouble about this woman ? " 

"She does take the lead in the place," Ursula 
urged. 

"Do I care?" 

"She thinks this wretched garden-party of im- 
portance. She says it will be launching you and 
me. 

" She is an impertinent woman." 

"She is right, to an extent," Ursula said dis- 
passionately. " Harry, I know you will bate to hear 
me say this, but I want to say it, once for all. 
Because our father kept a linen-draper's shop in 
the place there are people who won't be friends with 
us ; and there are others who expect to be, — father's 
and mother's friends, not refined people at all ; some 
not even educated. To know them would give you 
no pleasure. To ask them to your house would be 
to offend the other people — the people with whom 
you are now equal, who should be your friends. I 
don't want to seem a horrible snob, but '* 

" But at the present moment, my dear Ula, I am 
sorry to say you do." 

" It isn't my fault. It isn't anyone's fault. I hate 
it all ; but I can see that she is right Since you 
were a boy you have not lived here, Harry; you 
know nothing about it." 

" Because I have not lived here is the reason I do 
know." 
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"Other sorts of knowledge. Not this. Look at 
me. I am as well educated, as refined, perhaps, as 
Mrs. Algum herself. Until you took me to keep 
your house not one of these people would look at 
me. Now, one or two have held out their hands " 

" One or two of those this woman says we are not 
to receive in our house ? " 

" Yes. The others will know you, alone, — not me. 
I'm not a bit annoyed, Harry. I knew all along how 
it would have to be. People can't help it. They're 
in Sets, you see, and they can^t get out. There's the 
County Set, and the College Set, and the Professional 
Set, and— -oh, don't let's talk about it 1 But I can't 
help saying that I do think father will be a little 
trying at the garden-party." 

"That is because you are a snob, my dear," he 
said. 

His interview with Mrs. Algum did not occupy 
five minutes. As he climbed the steep slope of her 
large and well-ordered garden, towards the handsome 
erection of clean red brick and dazzling stucco which 
she called " home," he descried the lady of Westfields 
pacing the terrace. She walked with stately steps ; 
her black hair and black eyes, aod the sheeny surface 
of her plum-coloured summer dress, shone in the 
sunshine. She smiled upon the young clergyman 
ascending the green acclivity, winding between the 
enamelling flower-beds. 

'* You sent me some message about the sheep and 
the goats, Mrs. Algum," he began at once as they 
encountered. " It concerned the subject of our pro- 
jected garden-party which my sister seems to have 
mentioned to you " 
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" She and I were looking over the list of guests, 
Mr. Fisher. I saw at once that it must be revised ; 
and " 

** Ursula told n:ie. I think, Mrs. Algum, with many 
thanks to you for your kind offer to assist us, in this 
little matter it will be better for us to be left to our 
own blundering." 

Mrs. Algum was rendered for the moment speech- 
less. There was a hard glitter in the eyes which 
regarded the draper's son. 

" In our ignorance of much that under your g^uidance 
we should learn we shall doubtless go astray/' he went 
on. "But having tumbled into pit-falls we shall 
perhaps scramble out again ; and all experience is of 
value." 

'' As you like, of course," Mrs. Algum said ; she 
pulled her lips tightly back from her teeth in a 
contortion which did duty for a smile. Her tone 
might have warned the clergyman that henceforth 
enmity reigned between him and her. He did perceive 
that she was very angry, but then so was he, and met 
the glassy stare of her fine orbs unabashed. Could 
he have known that as she spoke she formed the 
dark design of refusing to the incumbent of St. Luke's 
and his low-bom sister all the social benefits she had 
had it in her mind to bestow on them, he would have 
been equally indifferent 

But Mrs. Algum could not conceive of such apathy ; 
she could only remember what was in her power, and 
marvel at the daring of the young man's deportment 
She said a frigid word or two to him on the beauty 
of the day, and agreed with him with a stately 
condescension when he remarked that her garden 
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was dazzling. He could not find a pleasanter word 
for tile scene; the glare of the geranium and 
calceolaria borders, of the emerald green terraces, 
of Mrs. Algum*s sheeny dress and glittering gaze, 
hurt his eyes. 

At one of the shining windows in the great building 
behind them — one of the most important Houses for 
the accommodation of College boys in Wynborough — 
the goat-like countenance of Mr. Algum appeared. 

'' Coming, love," his spouse called to him, although 
he had not perceivably demanded her attendance. 
With a slight inclination of her haughty head to her 
visitor she turned her back upon him, and with her 
stateliest gait moved away. 

As Harold Fisher left Westfields and made his 
way along the London Road, where several of the 
" Houses " in connection with the College were 
situated, but where were none quite so imposing and 
magnificent as the Algum abode, he declined more 
than one invitation from ladies he met to go in to 
tea with them. One, more alert than the rest, came, 
at full trot, down the steep slope of her garden to 
capture him. She was at that moment drinking tea 
in her loggia, the coolest, shadiest spot in the whole 
glaring place; five ladies were with her, and they 
were all so tired of each other's society, he simply 
must come and enliven them 1 

But he would not 

A cyclist, five daughters cycling around her, 
racquets and tennis shoes strapped to their machines, 
sprang to earth and commanded him to appear at 
their party to-morrow afternoon. He had already 
refused by post, but they would take no refusal. 
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They had asked every single master in the Collie 
and all had declined, they assured him, save Aubrey 
Poole, who accepted every invitation and never went 
anywhere. 

** They're all so superior, and so frightfully afraid 
of being bored,'' the youngest girl said. "But we 
can't possibly have a party without one man present 
And you aren't superior, Mr. Fisher; at least, I 
shouldn't think you are ; and clergymen never mind 
how much the/re boied. So you simply must come." 

This snare also he managed to escape. 

** It is all very kind and friendly," he said to himself 
as he walked on, " but ^ 

But the thing these idle women wanted to make of 
him he despised. He would not be the plaything 
of their coteries, the recognised cup-bearer at their 
tea-parties, the follower, now tolerated, now en- 
couraged, now laughed at and slighted, as the maggot 
bit, at the heels of caprice. His work among the 
mill-hands of Manchester, and later as preacher to 
the P.G.E.S., had not given him, perhaps, the best 
preparation for his present duties of parish priest. 
A good preacher he was, a good organiser, a hard 
worker; but not a man to make visits of half 
professional ceremony, to supply chatter for chatter- 
loving ears. 

When badgered into accepting a hospitality he 
would have avoided he was aware that the impression 
he created was by no means satisfactory. The tongue 
that was so eloquent in the church, so glib at 
addresses and speech-making, was idle where others 
wagged ; for the reason, not accepted in society, 
that he had nothing to say there. 
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Yet, in spite of his silence, his glumness, his 
indiflference ; in spite of the shock it was to refined 
feelings to see the son of the Wynborough draper 
filling the sacred place of 'Mear old Mr. Crabbe," 
who had been "connected," and had had the most 
charmingly dignified manners, the new young rector 
was kindly received, and could easily have found 
himself the popular idol if he had liked. 

He had a reputation for cleverness, he was young, 
he was unmarried. There was attraction in the dark 
paleness of his face, in the rugged but refined features, 
in the sleek, well-shaped black head, in the deep 
setting of his eyes. His determined reserve in social 
circles, his inability to differentiate set and set, his 
unfortunate habit of dragging forward, when he was 
made to talk, names of people "not known," were 
gaucheries which proclaimed, perhaps, his bourgeois 
origin; but these defects, by association with "the 
right people," would disappear. 

In short Wynborough, knowing that in accepting 
its new rector there had been much to swallow, had 
made the gulp with a good grace, and was highly 
pleased with itself in consequence, and well affected 
towards the low-bom parson. 



CHAPTER IV 
« MY DAISY "" 

REACHING the High Street, at whose lower 
extremity, as has been said, St. Luke's, the 
Rectory opposite its north door, was situated, Harold, 
looking down the sunlit pavement, saw a figure he 
knew — ^a figure moving, in white dress and beneath 
white umbrella, queenlike, it seemed to him, among 
the other insignificant fellow-men and women of the 
way — and went to meet her. 

They encountered at a spot where Miss Chatter- 
house was content to stop to talk, agreeably aware 
that from a certain second storey window, set deep 
in the creeper-covered house by which they stood, 
certain admiring eyes might be on the watch. While 
she smiled languidly upon the rector, her own eyes of 
slate-coloured blue, glinting in the sunlight beneath 
the heavily shadowing lids, looked from their corners, 
now and again, inquiringly at Jasmine House. 
Beneath its roof Aubrey Poole and several of the 
younger masters of the College lodged. 

" Miss Chatterhouse," the clergyman said, " Ursula 
and I are going to give a garden-party. Will you 
and the General come to it ? " 

"Of course we will," Amanda promised. "When 
is it?" 

80 
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" That is for you to say. It is to meet my father 
and mother, Miss Chatterhouse." 

" Delightful I " Amanda said. 

Her eyes opened more fully upon him. The 
young man had been much pitied for the possession 
of that father and mother, and it had been tacitly 
accepted among the more important of his parish- 
ioners that these worthy people must be, as far as 
possible, ignored. Mrs. Algum, that person of extra- 
ordinary tact and infallible judgment, had suggested 
even, that it would be in better taste for people, while 
in the clergyman's society, not to allude in any way 
to their own parentage. Miss Chatterhouse, who 
was courageous herself, and admired courage, said 
the word *' Delightful ! " with a ring of sincerity ; but 
she was very much surprised. 

" I thought, perhaps, you would name a day which 
was convenient to you and Greneral Chatterhouse; 
and I would ask the rest," the rector said. 

Amanda named a day; said a word about the 
sunshine, which was bringing out for her companion's 
advantage the latent gold in the brown of her hair ; 
asked if he was going up to see the cricket-match 
which the boys were playing that afternoon ; and 
passed on. 

** Mrs. Meers is wanting to speak to you, I think," 
she said as she went. 

Her quick eyes, in keeping their watch upon 
Jasmine House, had noticed the movements of its 
mistress, who, having first observed the figure of the 
rector from a window on the street level, had then 
appeared at the door. She bowed and gave a 
deprecating smile as the young man looked round. 
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''Mig^t I trouble you to walk in, sir? I won't 
detain you for many minutes," she said. 

She led him into the dark, somewhat airless room 
at the back of the house, which was her sitting-room ; 
and her daughter Daisy rose from the piano upon 
which she was heavily strumming. 

" Yes, go ! " her mother addressed her as the girl 
brushed past. " I told you I should ask the advice 
of the clergyman of the parish about you ; and so I 
am a-going to do it." 

But that he remembered to have heard his own 
mother say that Mrs. Meers in her youth had also 
been a good-looking girl, regarding her fat and 
flabby face, scant hair, and watery blue eyes, the 
rector might have wondered what brought her 
possessed of such a lovely daughter. For to Daisy 
Meers, now in her seventeenth year, without hesitation 
or quibble, the epithet " lovely " must be applied. It 
might have puzzled the critical person, passing under 
review her physical charms, to name one detail, even, 
in which she might have been improved. 

"You must excuse my Daisy, sir," Mrs. Meers 
began as the door closed with a bang upon that 
young lady, "and you* must excuse me for troubling 
of you ; but the fact is, out of all my five children 
she is, as you may have heard, sir, the only one left 
to me ; and such being the case, you, having a tender 
mother of your own, can guess at my feelings." 

" Is there anything I can do for you ? " the rector 
asked. 

" It's about my girl — my Daisy," the woman began 
again. " Her having no father or brothers living to have 
an eye to her, and me having my hands full with the 
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cares of gentlemen-lodgers, and not having eyes 
all round my head to be aware of them ; and Daisy 
being young, and as you see her as to looks ; 
and " 

The rector considered the lodging-house keeper 
with his attentive eyes as she floundered on through 
matter relevant and irrelevant, making no comment, 
not helping her with a word, gathering her meaning 
from his own intuition rather than her discursiveness. 

"You mean you begin to feel the awkwardness 
of having such a very pretty girl as your daughter in 
a house full of young men ? " he said at length. 

Mrs. Meers regarded him with a face of grateful 
admiration. She had not quite known herself what 
it was that she had meant, but she looked at the 
matter in its now defined form and saw it was to that 
it amounted. 

"That is so, sir," she said. "Of course, in the 
strictest confidence. I don't wish to murmur, or to 
make complaint against gentlemen that are gentlemen, 
every inch of them. In so doing I should be taking 
the very bread out of my mouth, and Daisy's mouth ; 
and so I tell her. I've talked to her, and talked to 
her 1 Not that I know what Daisy should do. She 
being as God made her, Mr. Fisher, for looks ; and 
as modest as modest. Get her to drink so much as 
a cup of tea with any of the gentlemen in their rooms, 
you couldn't ! " 

"But there she is, and there they are," Harold 
interrupted. " I quite understand. You must send 
her away, Mrs. Meers." 

But Mrs. Meers received that sound piece of advice 
with tears. " 'Twouljl be like tearing the heart out of 
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my body with my own hands, sir. Me left with oiily 
her!" 

'*But mothers do that every day, Mrs. Meers. 
They consider their children, not themselves. 
Besides, don't you intend to give the girl some 
career ? She has left school, hasn't she ? " 

"Yes, sir. I was hoping to get her a place as 
governess in a Wynborough family, Mr. Fisher ; so 
as I don't need to part from her. And that's how I 
came to make up my mind to speak to you, sir; 
thinking, there being a connection between us — if 
you'll excuse my mentioning it — ^you might take an 
interest, and look about you for something suitable." 

" A connection ? " the clergyman repeated. 

^ No offence my mentioning it, I hope, Mr. Fisher," 
the meek woman said. " Mr. Meers and your mother 
was first cousins, you may have heard." 

Perhaps he had heard. But there had never been 
intercourse between the prosperous family at Regent 
House and the family of Thomas Meers, the broken- 
down, idle tailor, who had drunk himself to death long 
ago, when Harold had been a boy. The fact of the 
relationship, if he had ever known it, had slipped his 
memory. 

There was nothing in the appearance, history, or 
circumstances of the lodging-house keeper to make 
any man anxious to claim kin with her; but it 
happened that the ties of family were held in great 
respect by the rector of St. Luke's ; and he was one 
to reject no responsibility lightly. 

'' You may be sure I will do my best to help you 
in the matter of placing your daughter," he promised. 
''In the meantime it will be better for you to send 
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her to stay with some friends who will look after 
her." 

Mrs. Meers helplessly shook her head. " The only 
friends we've got Daisy won't go to, sir. IVe asked 
her, and they've asked her, and she've said, point 
blank, no." 

" There is some strong attraction which keeps her 
here?" 

He noticed the lurking smile at the comers of the 
mother's weak mouth. ** I don't know 'tis as much 
as that— on Daisy's side," she said, shifting her eyes 
from his face. " But human nature is human nature, 
as we all know, Mr. Fisher; and she certainly do 
receive the most beautiful presents." 

^* You must take them from her and give them back." 

" No chance of that, sir. All anonymous, and just 
laid in Daisy's room." 

" But you know, of course ? " 

" No, Mr. Fisher ; begging your pardon." 

" You have your suspicions ? " 

Again the half- cunning smile of pride in her 
daughter's love-affairs. ''I hope I'm the last to 
harbour suspicions of any gentleman; least of all 
them under my own roof," she said, looking down. 

The rector got up. " I see. If at any time you 
should be compelled to harbour them, don't tell me of 
them, Mrs. Meers." 

As, having reiterated his promise to do what he 
could, and taken his leave, he passed through the 
hall, he perceived the beauteous Daisy lingering 
there. She had been listening at the door, perhaps ; 
or perhaps simply waiting to speak to him. 

She was a well-grown girl of her age, but she wore 



a frock which hardly reached to her ankles, and over 
it an all* enveloping, loose white muslin pinafore. 
Her hanging, rich-coloured hair, parted in the middle, 
fell, crisply curling, on each side of her pink, angelic 
face. She looked an overgrown child, and a good as 
well as a lovely one, he thought She held a book in 
one hand. 

** Are you fond of reading ? " he asked her. 

" Some sorts." 

He looked at the title of the book, a beautifully 
bound copy of In Memoriam, One of the anony- 
mous gifts deposited with so much delicacy in her 
room, he decided. 

" Do you like this ? " 

** No. It didn't seem to have hardly any meaning," 
she volunteered. 

She liked story books better 7 he supposed. 

Yes. If they weren't silly. She didn't care for 
silly ones. 

She must belong to his lending library, he told 
her ; he or his sister would choose the books for her. 
Would she like to belong ? 

She didn't care, she said. She would if he liked. 

" She is a brainless, beautiful creature, who if left 
with her ignorant mother will come to grief," he said 
to himself as he walked away. 

While the matter was fresh in his mind he carried 
it to his mother. 

To begin with, was it true that the defunct Meers, 
once tailor in the High Street, had been her cousin ? 

Mrs. Fisher eagerly repudiated the relationship. 
" He was cousin to my mother. No relation, what- 
ever, to me, Harold." 
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"Cousin once removed. It does constitute re- 
lationship," the rector inflexibly corrected. 

"We never had anjrthing to do with him," she 
hastily declared. "Your father and I decided long 
ago to keep him and his foolish, extravagant wife at 
arm's length. When he died and left his wife and 
child to starve, a subscription was got up to put her 
into Jasmine House as a means to get a living. I 
gave ten pounds out of my own money, unbeknown 
to your father. And that was more than Alice Meers 
had any right to expect from me." 

" She seems a rather helpless being." 

" No worse than she always was. She gets a living 
now ; and does very well." 

" The girl is really lovely." 

" So they tell me. Tm no judge of such things. I 
know she's always tearing about, up and down the 
street, when she would be better at home sweeping 
the floors. They're dirty enough if they're left to 
Alice Meers to keep clean 1 Her picture, if you 
please, is stuck up at the new photographer's in the 
High Street for all the College boys to stand and 
stare at. Putting such notions into the girl's head ! 
If I'd been as foolish as that with Ula I wonder where 
Ula'd have been 1 " 

" Ula isn't a quarter so pretty." 

"I shouldn't be so foolish as to take a brother's 
account of a girl's looks ! " 

"No! Always go to her mother! Mrs. Meers 
wants to find a situation for her Daisy." 

" The sooner the better." 

" I quite agree." 

" In the meantime, dress her up like a great doll, 
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with her pinafores, and her tammy stuck anyhow on 
her head, and set her to run in and out of the 
chemist's, or the grocer's, or the post-office — wherever 
there's young men to look at her ; or trail her up and 
down the High Street with a pack of the College 
boys at her heels I Her mother's mighty particular 
to get her taken care of, all of a sudden 1 She'd 
better have begun earlier, I think." 

The rector thought so too. "You don't feel dis- 
posed to do anything for her, mother ? " 

Mrs. Fisher opened upon him eyes of surprised 
alarm. "Do anything?" she repeated. "Most 
certainly not, my dear. Not a ha'penny more than I 
have done. My ten pounds was more than they'd 
any right to expect of me ; and if your father knew 
it " 

"You wouldn't let her come here to stay, for 
instance, while I find a suitable situation for her? 
You see the mother evidently has fears about the 
girl; and " 

" I'll see her, and her mother, and you too, Harry, 
at Jericho before 111 do it!" Mrs. Fisher cried, 
surprised into forcible rejection. 

She altered her tone, however, in the course of a 
few hours. For Ursula came hurriedly in with the 
intelligence that Harold had commanded her to go 
to Jasmine House to bring back, to stay at the 
Rectory, the lodging-house keeper's child. 

" It's Harold's latest I " Ursula said with an excited 
and irritable air. She had a pale, solid-featured face 
like her mother's, with her father's long sharp nose. 
It always grew pink at the tip in any agitation ; it 
was pink now. 
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"He mustn't do it/' the mother said anxiously. 
"It would be an altogether wrong step; he - " " 

"Mustn't I" Ursula repeated. "YouVe forgotten 
what Harold's like, mother, if you think anyone can 
say ' mustn't ' to him." 

"But in his position it would be such madness! 
Why, even us — ^your father and I " 

" There you are I * Position ' — that's the red rag to 
a bull with Harold. Whatever argument you bring 
to bear, don't make the mistake of using that one. 
Oh, dear, we never can speak in peace 1 Here's 
father, now." 

Mr. Fisher, who had been busily employed in 
pulling the garden - roller over his gravel paths, 
already as hard as iron, now appeared at the open 
window. His womenkind were so unhinged by the 
gravity of the situation, that they were betrayed into 
giving him the subject of their conversation instead 
of putting him off with subterfuges as was their 
custom. 

"What I "he cried. "Who? Who? To live with 
Harold! WAof" 

When he understood he came near to dance a 
fandango of fury on the flower-bed outside the 
dining-room window. 

" That tailor's daughter ! " (having recently retired 
from his shop he had developed a hearty contempt 
for people in trade). " That fuzzly-headed brat 1 " 

He turned fiercely away from the window and 
came in to his wife and daughter, pulled off his 
gardening gloves, flung them on the table ; sat down 
in a chair against the wall ; looked in angry bewilder- 
ment from one face to the other. 
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" To help in the kitchen, then, I suppose ? " but he 
knew very well this was not intended. " Did I put 
Harold into the position he occupies, did I furnish his 
Rectory in the latest, for tipsy Tom Meers' draggle- 
tailed daughter to flop about in ? I swear I didn't, 
ni go to the Bishop first." 

He had very broad notions of the powers of this 
prelate. Over an obstinacy of Harold's on the 
subject of his dining-room chairs his father had 
mentioned his intention of protesting to the Bishop. 

'' Harold has not given what he is doing a proper 
thought," Mrs. Fisher said soothingly. 

*' Harold's a fool — that's what he is. We may as 
well make up our minds to it I raised him to 
where he is, to show folk what he's got in 'im, not to 
make 'imself cheap with the truck of the place." 

''That sort of consideration doesn't hold weight 
with Harold for a minute," Ursula said, who was 
always on her brother's side directly anyone was 
against him. " He doesn't look at things in your 
way, father." 

"Because he's a fool and I'm not," Mr. Fisher 
declared. "If I'd been a fool I wonder where he'd 
have been? Where would you have got your 
seventy pound a year education from ? Where ? " 

" Oh, what's that got to do with it ? " Ursula asked, 
who never showed the outward consideration to her 
father that he received from his son. She turned to 
her mother. " Picture us — Harold and me, that have 
been so comfortable together — sitting up with this 
ill-brought-up, common girl ! " she said. " Picture 
that tam-o'-shanter coming out of the Rectory door ; 

and all that hair ; and the pinafore " 
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'<It shall not be," Mrs. Fisher said. 'There is 
only one thing to be done. Harold asked me if I 
would take her here, and I said I would not " 

'' No 1 and lucky for you ! Lucky you'd the sense 
to say it I " 

''But rather than have this happen I will. She 
shall come here I " 

And so, in the end, but not without much 
further discussion, disputing, angry to-do, it was 
arranged. 

The proud Mrs. Meers, knowing nothing of the 
greater honour she had missed, communicated to the 
gentlemen-lodgers the interesting fact of ** my Daisy " 
having gone to stay with her relations, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher of Arden. The Reverend Harold Fisher had 
feared that the life of the lodging-house was not 
beneficial to the young lady, she explained. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ASSIDUOUS MRS. AL6UM 

" T CANT do anything so ridiculous/' Ursula de- 
jL murred. '' I can't put in the invitations ' to meet 
my father and mother.' There isn't room for it on 
the cards, and I'm sure it wouldn't do. Besides, 
they'll find out, fast enough, fether and mother are 
here when they oome. It's bad taste, Harold, to 
make such a fuss about it" 

In this matter, therefore, the Reverend Harold 
allowed himself to be over-ruled, and a fair pro- 
portion of the invited wrote to accept: those who 
wisely decided that, whatever his birth, it was 
convenient to keep on terms with the parish 
clergyman ; those who wanted to go and see " what it 
would be like " ; those who went because the others 
were going. 

The heart of old Fisher swelled with pride when 
the notes of acceptance, which Ursula sent at once to 
her mother, were shown him. He had been hat in 
hand to these people all his life, getting no farther 
than their door-mats in intimacy ; going, bareheaded, 
through sun and rain to their carriages, bending the 
obsequious back when they condescended to address 
him. He should see them now on terms of equality 
with his son ; nay, looking up to him, treating him 
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with admiring respect, envjdng him his position and 
his dining-room chairs. 

He went frequently, in these days, to the chemist's, 
who was a crony of his, in whose shop he liked to sit 
for hours, watching the customers in and out of 
Regent House, across the way, talking, talking, 
talking of his son. Many a confidence he made to 
Mr. Kiddle about the Rectory garden-party. How 
nothing would suit Harold but that he himself must 
be present, although he would far rather be at home, 
looking after his garden and getting his meat-tea, 
nice and comfortable, with Mrs. Fisher. How that 
lady had been overhauling her mauve satin for the 
occasion ; he being of opinion, for his part, it was well 
enough, but the women, who were never content, 
having decided to send it to Regent House for the 
new fashion in sleeves. How, although you might 
have thought the young people, at least, of the party 
might in such weather have sat on the grass, chairs 
were to be supplied to all; he himself, at his son's 
request, having undertaken this part of the prepara- 
tions and hired them of Daly. 

The chemist affably listened, sealing his little 
parcels, his pen'orths of cold cream and two ounce 
bottles of spirit of camphor; but he heard other 
gossip in his shop besides that of old Fisher, and 
could have told a thing or two about the Rectory 
party that would have been news even to the rector's 
father. He knew, for one thing, that the fact of the 
proposed presence of his parents on the occasion was 
like to affect the numbers at the gathering in a 
manner the ex-draper did not dream. 

For Miss Chatterhouse, who was too socially inclined 
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to keep a good joke or an interesting item of 
information to herself, had told the little story, 
within five minutes of parting from Harold Fisher in 
the High Street, to Aubrey Poole. 

'^Such a joke, Aubrey!" she had said, and told 
him. 

He was so easily bored, she knew ; of so many she 
had seen him tire ; it was a nightmare to her that her 
turn for boring him might come. She took care to 
be always bright in his company, storing up things to 
say to him which should arrest and amuse him, 
collecting little histories to tell. 

'' I say 1 " he ejaculated, when he had heard, staring 
with his soft brown eyes, his brown, soft-featured 
face alight with interest, '' but that's fine of the little 
parson ! " 

"It's the kind of thing that sounds fine," she said. 
'' Theoretically, it's right, of course. I wonder how it 
will ' pan out,' as you say." 

" I hope he asks me 1 I'd like to let him know how 
decent I think it I'd like to say to him, ' I'm prouder 
to meet your father and mother than to meet the 
king and queen.' " 

" You can't very well say that, I think ; but I'll tell 
him to send you a card." 

He was going to dine at Westfields that evening — 
was Amanda to be there? That was well, then. 
Had the Gums ^Gum" was the playful name by 
which Mr. Algum was known in the school), them- 
selves, been the only attraction he had been thinking 
of sending round word at the last minute that he had 
the toothache. 

Had he a toothache on Sunday afternoon, when he 
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had not turned up, as usual, at the Wilderness? 
Amanda asked. 

He looked at her with his softly candid gaze, 
noting that the curve of the lips and the faintly 
quizzical smile were a little stiff and artificial. He 
had been let into taking Scripture Lesson for 
Hardingham, who had the muUy-grubs he told 
her. 

** How good-natured you have become I " she com- 
mented on that, remembering with bitterness that 
he would not at one time have given up his Sunday 
afternoon with her to save Hardingham from a cruel 
death. She remembered also, but too late, that he 
did not allow any catechising about his proceedings, 
or criticism of what he chose to do. She understood 
that she was being punished for her indiscretion 
when he hastened to say that his good-nature, which 
was ever his undoing, had led him to promise to do 
the same work for the same suffering master till the 
end of term. 

" Poor Mr. Hardingham I His mully-grubs going 
to last all that time ! " she said. As she moved away 
from him she felt the smile on her face to be ^' a 
deadly thing.'' ** I will see that you have a card to 
meet Papa Fisher," she said, and nodded farewell. 

" Dear, darling old man 1 I will seize him by the 
beard and kiss him before the assembled throng if 
that will give his son any pleasure," Poole declared ; 
and pulled off his cap, and looped away with his long, 
loose, characteristic stride. 

It may as well be recorded in this place that in 
spite of the Algums not having relied on their own 
attractions alone for the success of their dinner, but 
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having secured the presence of Miss Chatterbouse, 
an allure which would have been potent a short while 
ago to draw him from the end of the earth, Aubrey 
Poole did not appear at Westfields that night. 

" An excruciating toothache I Poor man, how he 
suffers with his teeth I " Mrs. Algum said, in account* 
ing for the vacant place at her table. '' The very last 
time he was to have come to us he was attacked by 
the same horrible pain." 

"Poole must be warned not to have the same 
complaint, twice running, at the same house. It's 
a bit thick," the young master who sat beside her 
whispered to Amanda. ''No one but Mrs. Algum 
would take it in for a minute." 

*' He wouldn't care in the least," Amanda whispered 
back, and contrived to smile as if she found the fact 
amusing. 

When Amanda asked her father to go with her to 
the Rectory garden-party he promptly refused. 

''You'd be amused," she encouraged him. "Old 
Mr. Fisher and his wife are to be there." 

" And this fellow has had the cheek to ask you I " 
the General cried, turning in a spuffle of anger upon 
his daughter. 

"Moreover, I am going," Amanda told him. 
"Come too, father. You like courage; Mr. Fisher 
is showing courage in this. He made a point of 
telling me they were to be there, and asked me to 
meet them. I call it magnificent courage." 

" I call it infernal cheek I " the father cried. " Now, 
I won't have you going. I forbid you to go, do you 
hear, Amanda ? " 



« i 
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Amanda paid about as much heed to her father's 
noisy embargoes as to the wind screeching at her 
window. Annoying I but only the wind. Of course 
she would go. 

" You know that all of ' us ' " (" us " in such a tone 
always meant the members of the College Set) " have 
decided not to go to the Rectory/' Mrs. Algum was 
kind enough to premonish the General's daughter. 

" But only yesterday Miss Fisher told me everyone 
was coming ! " 

" That was before they knew about the old Fishers 
— dear Amanda." 

"What are they going to do, then? Have the 
toothache, all of them ? " 

"The toothache?" Mrs. Algum repeated. "By 
the way, I met Mr. Poole the day after our dinner^ 
and the poor thing's cheek was enormous. It really 
made him look almost ugly ; and he evidently dared 
not stop to speak." 

" Swelled, was it ? " Amanda asked ; but she was 
not greatly concerned. She knew Aubrey Poole was 
the last man to walk about in public places with a 
swelled cheek, and suspected it had been only his 
tongue there. 

" You see," Mrs. Algum pursued, " the day being 
immediately before Speech Day — such a silly thing 
to do — ogives plenty of room for excuses — ^friends 
coming unexpectedly, fear of fatigue, — ^it will be 
quite easy. And you are really going?" 

"Certainly," said Amanda, with her gentle air 
of indifference ; " I promised." She had broken 
promises of the kind more than once in her life, 
as Mrs. Algum probably knew, but she had the 
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manner of being unassailable in her fidelity at the 
present moment 

" You will be alone I You won't find one of ' us ' 
there. 

''I meet you all so often. It won't hurt me for 
once, dear Mrs. Algum, — ^not to meet you," Amanda 
said. 

Mrs. Algum, an assiduous woman where any 
matter touching the welfare of " the Set " was con- 
cerned, presently accompanied her submissive spouse 
to the golf-links ; and there, over tea in the club-house, 
assailed the unsuspecting General on the same subject. 

Her victim listened with outward politeness, con- 
founding the irrepressible woman in his heart. 

''Dear me I Dear me! Til see to it," he said. 
He gulped his tepid tea, his ears open to a discussion 
that was going on behind him as to whether Daniels 
would get his handicap lowered ; his eyelids bagged 
upon his cheeks, his cheeks hung upon a tortoise- 
like throat, a hairless roll of flesh bulged from his 
jacket collar. For the rest he was a short man, spare 
of flesh, with skinny red hands. 

''You know me too well to be sure I would not 
dream of interfering. General ; but when I tell you 
that no one is going to be present at this party but 
the Wings, the Medleys, the " 

" Dear me 1 Dear me I And is Amanda, do you 
say, going to meet these ruffians ? Then I expect 
I shall have to go too, to look after her," the General 
said. 

Then he put down his cup, and with a hasty 
"Excuse me!" hailed a man who was passing the 
entrance of the club-house and got away. 
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''The impertinence 1 " he said as he escaped. 
" Likely Amanda and I are going to be dictated to 
by that old snob I " 

So, after all, it was under her father's wing 
that Amanda subsequently appeared at the Rectory 
garden-party. 

For that dismaying fact Mrs. Algum had been in 
a measure prepared, but another concerning the 
much-talked-of entertainment came upon her as a 
heavy blow. The permanent colour which univers- 
ally crimsoned her distinguished face, and would 
probably accompany her to her honoured grave, did 
not, of course, forsake her cheek ; but when she 
learned that the garden-party was graced by the 
presence of the Bishop of the Diocese the poor lady 
felt as though she grew pale. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE GARDEN-PARTY 

THAT the Bishop would, as usual, attend at the 
College on Speech Day had been anticipated ; 
but, Mr. Crabbe, his friend and relative, being gone, 
that he should still take up his abode for the 
preceding night at St. Luke's Rectory had not been 
dreamt of. Not even by the present incumbent, who 
showed no discomposure, however, at the honour 
conferred upon his house. 

The suggestion had come from the spiritual lord 
himself; and while Ursula had been absolutely 
overwhelmed with horror at the responsibility to be 
borne by her already burthened shoulders, her 
brother had forbidden her, on pain of his heavy 
displeasure, to breathe a word of the trial awaiting 
her. Not even at Arden must a whisper escape her. 
Harold had a wholesome terror of his father's 
fussiness ; if his mother did not know she could not 
be blamed for not telling him. 

" The Bishop mayn't want to show up ; and if he 
does not, where's the use of saying anything about 
him ? " the rector argued. 

The prelate was a very old, and physically weak 
man, and for the greater part of the afternoon of his 
arrival he rested in his own room ; but for half an hour 
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he came down, and he walked through the garden 
leaning on Harold's arm. Afterwards he sat by the 
side of Amanda, whom he knew very well, and 
chatted with her and the few people Harold brought 
up to him. 

** Where is So-and-so, and So-and-so ? " he asked, 
mentioning names of his clergy he had been wont to 
see at the Rectory. 

It was of the rector he asked for these absent ones ; 
but it was Amanda who, without putting the history 
into actual words, contrived to enlighten him as to 
the cause of the absence of the missing faces. 

He listened to what she said without comment, and 
she was not quite sure he had perceived the drift of 
what she had merely indicated ; until, presently, she 
heard him, in his sweetly tremulous voice, asking the 
rector to present to him his father and mother. 

It was in that moment, perhaps, that Richard 
Fisher touched the highest his honest little trades- 
man's soul was likely to reach. Naturally, being 
mortal, he did not recognise the fact; and, even in 
the act of violently shaking from side to side the 
frail-looking episcopal hand, was thinking of how in 
recounting the episode he would make Daly the 
ironmonger " sit up " (Daly had a clever son of whom 
old Fisher was insanely jealous) ; and of what a 
happy time he would have, in the chemist's shop, 
repeating the Bishop's words to " good old Kiddle." 

The Bishop, too enfeebled by the heartiness of the 
handshake to articulate, signed to the lady, bowing in 
her mauve satin before him, to take the empty chair 
next that from whence he had risen. Presently 
Amanda heard him murmuring in his faint, tired 
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voice — ^which gathered, so astonishingly, force and 
volume when he preached — ^to the gratified Mrs. 
Fisher praises of her son. And what he said, 
Amanda, who by her presence there felt herself to 
have taken the young clergyman in a measure under 
her protection, took care to repeat. So that the 
rector wondered at his greatly increased congrega- 
tion on the following Sunday. 

For, to the mass of people a thing that is staring 
them in the eyes and shouting in their ears is as good 
as non-existent till one says. Listen! Seel And 
up to the present the fact that Harold Fisher was 
a fine preacher had escaped the notice of his 
parishioners. 

" You are blessed in your son," the old man said 
to the mother by his side, '' and should be proud of 
his gift of eloquence. He is an impressive speaker, 
and will be a useful Soldier of the Cross." 

The eyes of the draper's wife filled with tears. 
" You are very kind to tell me that," she said. " I 
have always known it to be so, although I shall 
never forget that your lordship put it into words." 

Then, in her sensible way, she moved her smart 
new sunshade to shield the back of the Bishop's head. 
*^ Hot as the sun is to-day there's a sharp twinge in 
the air, and a draught coming between those trees," 
she said. " You and me, that are subject to bronchitis, 
my lord, can't be too careful." 

The Bishop had felt the draught, and was grateful. 
For the rest of the time he stayed in the garden it 
was to Mrs. Fisher he talked, hearing of her yearly 
attacks of bronchitis, and giving a history of his own. 
Harold's mother was not a woman with a large flow 
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As the rector crossed the lawn, the girl dr^^ng 
limply behind him, a hand thmst loosely within his 
arm, " It is — it must be that awfiil little wretch from 
your lodgings," Amanda satd to the man beside her. 
Even she, who was greatly disposed to make the 
best of everything, felt that she must exclude Daisy 
Meers. " I have the greatest horror of that fast 
little creature." 

"Fast?" Aubrey Poole repeated in reproachful 
accents. "She is the merest child, I assure you. 
She is a child as fresh and innocent as her name, 
Amanda." 

Amanda moved a contemptuous shoulder. " Yes. 
With her short frocks, her hair tied over one eye 
with bloe ribbon, her vacant stare, she is labelled 
' Baby,' And so, for people who require labels, she 
is one. I really think the Fishers might have drawn 
the line at such a baby as Daisy Meers t " 

" Or if they must have produced her put her in long- 
clothes." A man forming a third in the little group 
of three made the suggestion. He had been con- 
sidering with much interest the very liberal display 
of Daisy's ankles. " How on earth did she come 
here ? " he asked. 

Aubrey Poole, who knew everything, knew this also. 
" She's related to Fisher," he said. " Our ' gentle 
pulpeteer.' He'll be a Saint in Glory, Donne, when 
you and I, and perhaps Miss Chatterhouse, who is 
far and away wickeder than she thinks, are sinking 
■■«:o the nethermost hell. He thought the lodging- 
use a bad school for such an enchanting child, 
d carried her off to be under his own discreet 
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Amanda displeasedly regarded the future saint and 
his charge, now coming towards them. 

" What harm could she get at the lodging-house ? " 
she asked. 

"Bryant and Carter and Venning are fliere," 
Poole explained. "Venning, you know, loses his 
head over every pretty face he sees. He's been 
making a fool of himself, as usual. Giving the little 
one presents : books bound in white vellum, silver 
boxes for her hairpins, and so on " 

"The little one!" Amanda repeated scornfully. 
She would have hated to hear a term of endearment 
bestowed on a cat or a canary by those lips. "If 
the rector is going to make himself responsible for 
'the little one' he'd better have caught her earlier, 
before she was the talk of the town; and when 
caught he should have dressed her less conspicuously." 

" It would puzzle him to make her inconspicuous, 
whatever he dressed her in, with her eyes and that 
hair," Aubrey Poole said. And then the rector, Daisy 
Meers still clinging limply to his coat-cufT, anchored 
before them. 

" Tell Miss Chatterhouse how many ices you have 
eaten already," Harold commanded her ; and Daisy, 
with head hanging and eyes half shy, half sly, turned 
from the dark face of Poole to the cherubic counten- 
ance of Donne, hung back and said nothing. 

" Come and get another with me, Baby," Aubrey 

said. 

" And with me, Miss Meers," said Donne ; and the 
girl walked away, smiling, between them, the rector 
sitting down in one of the vacated chairs. 

" Will you take my cup," Amanda said, to get rid 

5 
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of him ; but he received the cup and put it beside 
him on the grass. 

'' It was very good of you to come/' he said ^ I 
hope you're not being greatly bored ? " 

'' Do I look as if I were ? " she asked him ; and in 
his conscientious way he considered her face before 
answering. 

** You're looking a little cross, for the moment," he 
told her ; and added presently, ** You never look very 
happy, I think." 

She gave him one of her sidelong glances, moving 
her eyes momentarily from the figures she was 
watching across the lawn. They had been joined by 
two of the younger masters of whom Poole had 
spoken, and were standing in a group now. The 
men were laughing, while Daisy wriggled consciously, 
and stood on the sides of her feet, looking at each in 
turn with her vague brown eyes. Amanda guessed 
she was being called on again to say how many ices 
she had eaten, for when her lips moved in speech 
the others made pantomime of a shocked surprise. 
Presently they all moved on together, the four men 
eagerly bent, Amanda was sure, on encouraging the 
girl to eat a half-dozen ices more. 

" What fools men are ! " she said. 

" You think so ? " the rector asked her. " And do 
you greatly object ? " 

The comers of her lips moved. " Not always," she 
admitted. 

" There you are, then, you see 1 Why complain ? " 

"Taujours perdrix. One is sometimes sick of 
fools." 

" Then, talk to me»" he said daringly. 
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"Where's the use?" 

"Of what?" 

"Of talking? Of all this talk? t Two people 
approach each other, and instantly, although perhaps 
both long to be silent, the weariness of ' talk ' begins. 
And if one of them happens to have something really 
to say, he might be speaking in an unknown tongue 
for all the other guesses at his meaning, or even cares 
to guess." 

"Don't let us talk. Let's walk. Come down to 
the river at the bottom of the kitchen garden, and 
let us be, for the minute, dumb." 

She was the more ready to go with him as, coming 
toward them by converging paths, with the intention 
each to seize upon his own oflfspring, she saw the 
clergyman's father and her own. 

" Amanda, are you thinking about going off? " the 
General called to her, with a look in his eyes which 
plainly said, " You'd better be thinking about it" 

" 'Arold, my dear boy ! I don't know if you are 
aware his lordship's gone in ? I wondered if you'd 
like to go and offer him one of those cigars I sent 
up ? " Mr. Fisher eagerly inquired. 

Both remarks fell on the deaf ears of Amanda and 
Harold, moving off. 

" Pray take this seat, sir," the ex-tradesman pleaded, 
with an air of such anxious affability that the General, 
being a good-natured creature, at once complied, Mr. 
Fisher dropping into the chair alongside. 

" My son, the Reverend Fisher, will bring Miss 
General Chatterhouse back quite safely," he said in 
a soothingly reassuring manner. "I think I know 
where my son is leading the young lady. There is 
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quite a party of wild-fowl in the stream at the bottom 
of the garden. My son considers it a pretty sight 
I don't know, of course, if your young lady is by way 
of taking an interest in objects of nature ? " 

" A charming afternoon/' the General said, waiv- 
ing the subject of his daughter's tastes. 

Old Fisher received the remark with a flattered 
smile. " It's very polite of you to say so, I'm sure," 
he said. "It certainly ^ave been sunny. A wet 
afternoon, now, and, as I was saying to my good 
lady, all the best frocks spoilt, and not 'alf the 
fun!" 

''It has been very enjoyable," the other said, 
perjuring himself with his best grace. 

He remembered, with uncomfortable distinctness 
at the moment, an altercation with the erstwhile head 
of Regent House over an umbrella which had been 
bought at that establishment and had not worn well. 
It was the only transaction with his host's father, 
beyond the paying of the yearly bill, which he could 
recall. He had used on the occasion some rather 
violent expressions to the meek tradesman, who, by 
the humility of his bearing, had deprecated his 
wrath. '' An umbrella like that is no better than a 
swindle," he remembered saying. " When you charged 
me a guinea for it you swindled me ! " 

It was awkward to find the servile recipient of 
these vituperations conversing to him now on equal 
grounds. 

" I'm sure," Harold's father was continuing, " both 
my son and my wife and my daughter Ursula — ^for 
we've all, as you might say vulgarly, had a finger in 
the pie — will be very proud to 'ear you say so. I 
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may add, if you'll excuse me saying it, that neither 
trouble nor expense have been spared to do the thing 
as it should be done. Don't spoil the ship for the 
Vporth o' tar, I said to my son 'Arold." 

"Pleasant garden, I always think" the General 
murmured. 

"I suppose, sir, you've 'ad a walk round the 
grounds? If not, I shall have pleasure, I'm sure. 
Lawyer Nash, and Mr. Wing from the Bank and his 
lady, have been inspecting everything under my 
guidance. Even to the kitchens," he added, cackling 
with pride. " Mrs. Wing — ^a good 'ouse-keeper herself 
— ^'ad a particular desire to see the kitchens. And, as 
I told her, we have nothing to hide. Walk where you 
like to-day— Liberty 'All." 

The General here hastily remarked that he knew 
the place very well, having been a frequent visitor in 
old Mr. Crabbe's time. 

" And not a less frequent one, I 'ope, in my son's. 
I'm sure,^ General Chatterhouse " (he conscientiously 
enunciated the three syllables of the name which 
custom arbitrarily pronounced in two, and he chafed 
his grey-gloved hands one with the other with a 
sound of stretched leather on stretched leather which 
set the hearer's teeth on edge), "nothing will give 
'Arold and my daughter Ursula greater pleasure than 
for you and Miss General Chatterhouse to drop in as 
the fancy takes you." 

The General thanked him, and pulled his underlip 
down from his moustache, exposing his teeth and 
gums, a habit he had when suffering any discomfort, 
and looked out of his pendulous blue eyes anxiously 
for his daughter. 
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"You have only one, in family, I think, General 
Chatterhouse ? " 

" No, no. Only one child, of course." He did not 
desire to discuss his family aflfairs with the man who 
had swindled him over his umbrella, but was afraid 
of appearing discourteous. Hang Amanda! Why 
didn't she come ? 

" Then, you know nothing of the expenses of a son, 
sir, I take it. And of putting a young man into a 
position like this. I reckon the placing of 'Arold — 
no expense spared, I admit, a college education, 
understand ; none of your back-door sneaking into 
the Church— comes out at a cool two thousand or 
thereabout. Furnishing the 'ouse, of course, included. 
Why, the green leather suit in the dining-room alone, 
you may take my word for it, cost price too, made a 
fifty-pound note look silly " 

The old man was now well launched on the theme 
which it had been the dream of his life to expound 
to the General and his kind. They saw Harold 
where he was — ^yes, — ^but how many of them guessed 
what it had cost to put him there ? 

"I suppose you do not mean me to be really 
dumb?" Amanda asked, as she and the rector 
walked down a long green alley towards the river 
running between the kitchen garden and the withy 
beds of the opposite shore. 

" As you like, exactly," he answered. " I am equally 
content to walk with you in any mood of yours." 

Amanda shifted the sunshade which was between 
his face and hers, and gave him a swift look. 

" You were saying," he went on, " there is so much 
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chattering. Such a buzz of it in one's ears. And 
that it means so little. Just the obeying of the silly 
law that when two are together tongues must wag. 
Perhaps it would be more restful, then, two being in 
accord, to be silent ? " 

'* Perhaps," Amanda agreed drily. " Meanwhile I 
think you and I will contribute to the general buzz, 
and talk. Your first party has been a success, 
hasn't it?" 

''As far as it goes. Most of the people didn't 
come. More than half those who accepted were, by 
the strangest coincidence, prevented at the last 
minute." 

"It has been very well without them," Amanda 
said. "Rome was not built in a day," she added 
after a pause. 

He knew she was alluding to the building up of 
his social position, and she had known that he would 
know and not be offended. He looked out in a 
moment's silence from beneath the hat he had 
tilted to shield his eyes from the sun. 

" For all that, you know, I care nothing," then he 
said. " I should not trouble to make the avowal to 
other people ; they would not believe me. You will 
believe me. It seems to me preposterous that men 
should care. Until I came here — except in the 
relations of priest and people — I have hardly come 
in contact with Society. I was too hard-worked, my 
life too much of a rush. And now that I have time 
to consider it, — ^its laws, its penalties, its rigorous 
slavery, its unpitying, stupid cruelty, I can't tell you 
how these strike me! So relentless, and so 
ridiculous 1 " 
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"You mean you would do away with the 
restrictions of caste, Mr. Fisher ? " 

" And you, by your tone, and by the lift of your 
lip, mean that an expression of contempt for class 
should come from the mouth of one who is well- 
bom, not from that of the Wynborough draper's son. 
I agree heartily with you there ; and that is why I 
hold my tongue on the subject, except to you. I 
expect you to do me the honour to understand. Miss 
Chatterhouse ; and to believe every word I say to 
you." 

" And if I promise to do that, you must make me 
a promise in return to believe quite half of what I 
say to you, Mr. Fisher." 

He would not be diverted from his theme. ^ These 
people have refused to come to our house because 
my sister and I are our father's son and daughter. I 
understand it quite well. I don't particularly regret 
it ; I don't resent it at all. They are obe)ring the 
law which they have made for themselves, — good 
citizens of a world of their own construction. But I, 
in a sense, you perceive, am not of that world; its 
laws are nothing to me. To no one but you shall I 
make audible protest. But — ^you said that word about 
Rome just now — I should like you to understand." 

"I do. I know exactly how you feel," Amanda 
protested. The position was clear enough. If she 
had been bom the offspring of the High Street 
linen-draper, she knew very well she would have had 
her fling at the superior class which threw her on 
one side. 

" But it is not possible for you to take the same 
dispassionate, unprejudiced outlook ? " 
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"Dear me, yesl" Amanda said. "'A man's a 
man for a' that'; 'We're all equal in the sight of 
God ' ; and so on. There's nothing particularly new 
in your view, is there ? " 

" But do you, in your heart, believe in it ? " 

" I daresay I do — ^when I get down to my heart." 

" That is all right, then," he said cheerfully. " It is 
only when you get there it matters." 

They were not the only two who had walked away 
from the garden proper, between the sweet-pea 
fences, and beneath the rose arches, to where the 
river flowed, a broad, shallow stream dividing the 
kitchen garden from the great green withy beds of 
the farther shore. By the weed-choked stream 
Ursula Fisher and young Mr. Wing, the clerk from 
the County Bank, were standing. 

" What a pleasant face she has I " Amanda said, as, 
having spoken a word to her host's sister, she and the 
rector turned away. " She looks good and happy." 

She was both of those things her brother hoped. 

"You said just now I did not look happy. I 
wonder what you meant ? " Amanda said, who liked 
to introduce the personal note in a conversation. 
" Do you really think I don't ? " 

She intended him to look at her, to justify his 
statement, perhaps; and he did, taking a leisurely, 
steady survey of her face, which was smiling at him, 
a mischievous glitter in the eyes. 

" I really think you don't," he said deliberately, then. 

"Mr. Fisher, how dare youl" she flashed upon 
him. Then the laughing light was chased from her 
face, and she walked on with a suddenly pensive 
brow. "It's quite true. You've guessed it," she 
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acknowledged. " Vm not happy ; not a bit. Only, I 
did not think I showed it I hope it doesn't make 
me look very ugly ? Or old ? Does it make me look 
old, Mr. Fisher?" 

*• How old are you ? " he asked her. 

She laughed aloud. ''You certainly don't want 
courage ! " she said. " Guess." 

"Anything from twenty-five to one or two and 
thirty." 

"You are no flatterer. I am twenty-eight You 
should have guessed me at twenty, at the most" 

"Why? You don't look twenty. You look, to 
my thinking, quite your age." 

"You are a perfect monster! You ought not 
to be at large among unsuspecting, sophisticated 
people!" She laughed, but monosyllabically, and 
was grave again. " Isn't this a disappointing, cheat- 
ing, disgusting life? " she asked him. 

" I don't find it so. What is the matter with it ? " 

" Ingratitude, selfishness, restlessness, vanity, idle- 
ness — ^you know the usual string of stupid, unavoidable 
ills that make up the sum of feminine misery." 

" Nothing more ? " 

She answered him with a laugh only. 

" I think there is something more," he said. 

She dropped her parasol and looked up, through 
the deep red clusters of roses on the arch beneath 
which they paused, at the deep blue of the sky. " I 
love these crimson roses, don't you ? " she asked him. 
" I love this old Rectory garden. It is a restful, 
beautiful, charming place." 

The swift, searching look he turned on her was 
full of a vivid earnestness; points of flame sprang 
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alight in the dark of his deep eyes. " Is that so ? " 
he asked, and his voice had a grating tone. " Could 
you, do you think, be happy here ? " 

She seemed to stop breathing for an instant, but, 
except by her absolute stillness through the tiny 
pause, gave no sign of surprise. 

** I am quite sure I could not," then she said with 
the utmost deliberate calm. 

And then General Chatterhouse, having at length 
succeeded in shunting the father of his host, was 
observed to be bearing down upon them. It was to 
be seen at once that the General was angry. 

" I have looked for you for half an hour, Amanda," 
he said. ** You knew I was ready to go half an hour 
ago." 

" It's done," he said to her, as, having made their 
adieux, they walked away. "I went to teach that 
howler of an Algum to leave my aflairs alone. But 
that* s the finish, remember. We don't want to put 
ourselves in that position more than once; and we 
won't. That miserable old draper -man had the 
cheek to ask me to look at a bundle of bills he had 
paid while his son was at College. He carries them 
about with him. He fastened on to Aubrey Poole 
when I escaped. I saw him bringing out his package 
as we passed them just now." 



CHAPTER VII 
« THE SAFE MAN " 

*' T WAS, myself, in two minds about refusing,** Mrs. 

L Sucker said as she and her daughter loitered 
along the London Road in the companionship of 
Mrs. Algum. *' I have not, so far, as you are aware, 
been called on to associate with the outside Set" 

Mrs. Algum, smiling deprecatingly upon the heated 
tone of this remark, conveyed, without perjuring 
herself in words, her sense of the unlikelihood of 
anyone labouring under such a misconception. 

''Elvira, however, over-persuaded me. She was 
reading in the etiquette column of one of the ladies' 
papers quite recently that a garden-party introduction, 
even supposing we were introduced to any of them, 
can be afterwards ignored. I suppose you endorse 
that opinion, Mrs. Algum ? " 

''Of course!" the lady breathed, and raised her 
lips to show her gleaming teeth, while from her black 
eyes there glinted a look of supreme distaste in the 
direction of Elvira; whom, although it sometimes 
suited her to tolerate her vulgar mother, she would 
not tolerate at any price. 

" If it hadn't been for that we couldn't have stuck 
it," Elvira put in. 

Mrs. Sucker was sometimes useful to Mrs. Algum. 

76 
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It was from her she learnt details concerning certain 
people in a lower social stratum than her own, but in 
whose doings and goings she nevertheless took a sort 
of royal interest It was upon her that she now 
relied to give her the history of the garden-party 
from which she had felt compelled to absent herself. 

Needless to say she was terribly pained by what 
she heard. For not only had Mrs. Sucker to chronicle 
the presence of the Middlejohns, the Provarts, the 
Ecklings, who had always been permitted to cling to 
the skirts of the ^lite, but there had been present the 
Wings, the Drakes, the Johnsons ; nay, incredible as 
it may seem, even the Sumners themselves, the 
present proprietors of Regent House, had been there, 

Mrs. Algum, as she listened, was moved almost to 
tears. "In the garden the dear Crabbes loved ! " she 
ejaculated. As the recital went on she repeated 
faintly, again and again, the phrase, *'The dear 
Crabbes' garden I " as if lacking the strength to say 
more. 

Never had such a set been seen there before, Mrs. 
Sucker eagerly assured her. Except, of course, on 
occasions of parochial meetings, when the people had 
to be asked for contributions ; or when a " missionary, 
or someone," addressed a gathering there, and held a 
bag round while the people drank their tea ; when, of 
course, just anyone was admitted. 

It was only on such occasions that Mrs. Sucker 
had been admitted hitherto, as none knew better than 
Mrs. Algum. 

It was the fact of the Bishop's presence on such a 
scene which g^ve the poignant note of tragedy to 
the recital. 
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'' And none of his clergy present ! None of the 
familiar faces to greet him ! What a grievous experi- 
ence ! It is really enough to break his heart At his 
age, tool and the homage which has always been 
paid him by all, and the loving attention of the dear 
Crabbes ! How did he seem to bear it, Mrs. Sucker ? 
Was there no one — no one with whom he might have 
taken refuge ? " 

*' There was Miss Chatterhouse, of course. I saw 
her laughing with him and giving him the almond- 
icing off her cake. Passing it in her fingers. I didn't 
think it looked very refined of her." 

'* She was sitting in his pocket whenever she could 
get there/' Elvira contributed. 

"But he was mostly talking to Mrs. Fisher. I 
should think for a good half-hour he sat and talked to 
her." 

" Dear, saint-like old man ! His heart must be 
broken ! " Mrs. Algum sighed. 

She had an opportunity of inquiring into the 
condition of his heart on the next day, which was 
Speech Day at the College. 

She gazed with compassionate interest upon his 
handsome old face as he sat at the Master's right 
hand, the centre of the group of distinguished visitors 
and of the half circle of College masters in their gowns 
and hoods. 

" Dear, dear old man, how grieved, how ashamed I 
am ! What a sweet old face it is ! " she exclaimed 
in an ecstatic whisper to the lady seated beside 
her. 

''Why are you grieved and ashamed, Mrs. 
Algum?" Amanda demanded. But she got no 
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more explanation than was conveyed by an *' I 
could an I would" expression, by tightly locked 
lips, and eyes fixed in a commiserating stare upon 
the Bishop. 

When the prize-giving was over, and the members 
of the distinguished half circle were merged in the 
crowd of parents and visitors, Mrs. Algum managed 
to seize upon her prey. 

"At last I" she said, and rapturously squeezed 
the white, delicate hand of the old man in her two 
gloved ones. ''I am longing to ask you for Lady 
Augusta? And to say to you, is it wise of you 
to have come to Wynborough so soon after your 
illness?" 

The Bishop, who had been her victim on former 
occasions, murmured a satisfactory account of his 
wife and his health, and peered beyond her. 

The sympathetic woman dropped her voice. '* It 
must be so sad for you to be staying at the Rectory 
under these changed circumstances I The dear 
Crabbes gone, and " 

It was her fancy, surely, that the Bishop was cold 
to her. The ''sweet old man" was getting infirm, 
and they were in a crowded place. Certainly his 
attention wandered. While she was still pouring out 
her stores of sympathy, and while the glittering eyes 
were still fixed hungrily upon his face, someone 
passing stopped to speak to him, and the Bishop 
turned away. 

" Charming old man 1 Such courteous manners ! " 
Mrs. Algum murmured to her husband, standing, in 
gown and hood, at her elbow. '' He is much enfeebled 
in body. I hope his intellect is not also impaired." 
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She presently had the satisfaction of seeing his 
feebleness supported across the gaily crowded quad- 
rangle, beneath the historic avenue of limes, by the 
shoulder of the new rector of St. Luke's, upon which 
the tall old man had chosen to lean. On his other 
side walked Amanda, the best dressed and most 
attractive figure in that multitude of well-looking, 
fashionably garbed people. 

Among those who saluted him as he moved slowly 
through the crowd were many who noted the attitude 
of the old prelate towards the young priest Many 
comments were made, and some took a lesson in 
silence. With the result that when young Fisher 
appeared in the luncheon hall it might have been 
thought he was the most popular person present, 
judging by the many who called to him that room 
could be made for him at their tables. 

But a greater honour still was in store for the 
suddenly favoured young man. At the raised table 
reserved for the Headmaster and his distinguished 
gruests was an empty place, one of the illustrious having 
failed to appear. His absence had been lamented in 
the Master's speech, and speculation was rife as to 
who should be asked to fill his seat After a 
whispered conference between the old Master and 
his old friend, the Bishop, it was the Reverend 
Harold Fisher who was seen to be mounting the daTs. 

"It is lowering the dignity of the College I " Mrs. 
Algum declared. "The Master has been most ill- 
advised. These distinctions should not be bestowed 
in a merely casual way. If it must have been given 
to a clergyman, why not to a clergyman of the 
College ? Fifteen of our masters are in Orders — all 
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of them have claims superior to Mr. Fisher's — why 
not to one of them ? " 

" A lady should have been invited " Aubrey Poole 
declared. " The place should have been yours, Mrs. 
Algum." 

All the Algum teeth showed in the smile that was 
turned upon the discerning master of the Army Class. 
" I hardly know by what right, Mr. Poole " 

^* By a kind of natural right," Poole said, with that 
increased gravity of tone and face which those who 
knew him best knew to mean* that he was, as they 
phrased it, "getting at" somebody. "The right of 
happening to be the one person attached to the 
College to be depended on to fill any post of honour 
with dignity and grace." 

" Gently, Poole I " the warning voice of a younger 
man beside him said whisperingly. 

Poole answered him aloud, with a high, reproachful 
glance. "Thank you, Gibbs; Mrs. Algum and I 
have a perfect understanding. She allows me to say 
to her face exactly what I think." 

Harold Fisher found himself seated by General 
Chatterhouse's daughter. "Mrs. Algum will never 
forgive you," Amanda said. 

"What is it now?" he asked, with a frankly dis- 
tressed air. He took quite seriously his mission of 
peace ; in spite of what Amanda had called to herself 
" the pugnacious jaw of him " it gave him real dis- 
comfort to arouse feelings of enmity. 

"She thinks she should be in your place. Mrs. 
Algum wishes to be seated beside you, father," she 
whispered across her neighbour on her other hand to 
the General. 
6 
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The retired officer threw around him aflarmed 
glances. " By me ? " he cried. " That holy terror of a 
woman ? No, no ! " 

The suggestion disturbed him through lunch, and 
he glared so wildly upon Mrs. Algum, whose table 
was only just below the slightly-raised platform on 
which tiie Headmaster's lunch was set, that the 
excellent lady was quite fascinated by his r^ard, 
and stared back with all her glittering orbs. 

''He must be wishing me to understand he is 
annoyed by finding himself placed in the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Fisher," she said to herself. '' Or perhaps 
he is trying to express to me that he also thinks it 
is I who should have been asked to fill the vacant 
place." 

In the half-hour between lunch and the sacred 
concert, which was to take place in the chapel, 
Amanda found herself, having drifted there she 
scarcely knew how, in the school library ; found the 
Reverend Harold Fisher again by her side. 

They stood together, talking in a desultory way, 
he pulling out from the shelves a volume, here and 
there, to show her. They had wandered in with a 
group of other people, who, by twos and threes, 
presently sauntered out again as they had sauntered 
in. The clergyman was not aware that the rest had 
departed, but Amanda was aware. She did not 
particularly desire to hear the organ recital, and she 
did wish to get from Mr. Fisher an explanation of a 
word or two he had said on the preceding day. 

Could she be happy at the Rectory ? 

She had heard the words with outward admirable 
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calm, but in reality they had greatly startled her; 
and she had meditated on them and the speaker a 
good deal. 

Had he intended by that speech to make her an 
offer of marriage ? Was it a declaration ? 

If so, it was a most unlooked-for turn in the course 
of events. If not, what, exactly, had he meant? 
Was more to come ; or would he accept her answer 
as final and sufficing ? 

Amanda, during her twenty-eight years of mother- 
less existence, had laid up for herself, she imagined, 
great accumulation of worldly wisdom. One of the 
most prized, most firmly relied on treasures of her 
store, was that contained in the hackneyed saw that 
man was woman's lawful prey. In the long-run 
every woman was made to suffer by some man ; let 
her wring his withers while she could. 

Therefore, although her impulse had been to 
answer the clergyman's question with the tersest 
negation, reflection impelled her to have it out with 
him at greater length. It was better, in such a matter, 
to leave no possible loop-hole of misunderstanding. 
Also, to herself she owed it to clear up any doubt as 
to whether he were really captive to her bow or no. 

She would betray him to no one. She had proved 
herself able to keep one or two such secrets already. 
But in the unsettled state of her own love-affair it 
would afford her a species of consolation to reflect 
that she had made a man suffer in his turn. It would 
divert her thoughts, at any rate. 

They had left the book-shelves, over whose treasures 
Harold had been gloating, — for he loved books and 
could not keep his fingers off them, — and had moved 
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to one of the narrow tables placed in double rows 
down the room. Amanda sat down there and played 
with the leaves of one of the picture papers lying 
before her, watching^ the while, the man on the other 
side of the table, who had picked up Punch and was 
quickly looking through its pages. 

Not a sound was in the room but the rustle of the 
turning leaves, not a live thing in all the big, lofty- 
ceilinged place but themselves; save the sunlight 
which streamed from a window overhead upon the 
rector's dark, smooth hair and pale-complexioned, 
clever face. 

He had persistently kept beside her all day. If 
he had intended to follow up his strange speech of 
yesterday the chance to do so had been his, over and 
over again. At the present moment, as it seemed 
to Amanda, opportunity was not only ripe but 
rotten. 

He looked long at a picture, and "a low smile 
gi'ed he." " Very funny ! " he said to himself as he 
turned the page. 

"You are not very funny," Amanda said. "At 
least, you are not very amusing." 

His eyes as he looked at her over the top of the 
paper still held the smile. " I know," he answered. 
" Did you expect me to be ? " 

" For half an hour you have stood before me and 
have not opened your lips." 

He glanced at the big clock opposite him, at the 
end of the long room. " The half-hour struck as we 
came to this table. It is now two midutes past the 
half-hour," he mildly intimated. 

Amanda gave him one of her quick glances, shot 
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from languid lids. " You are not so slow-witted as to 
measure time by the hands of a clock — always?" 

He looked at her attentively, then held the open 
paper across to her. " Punch is extra good this week/' 
he said. '' Look at this." 

She lightly tossed the paper on one side without 
looking at it, and with a touch of petulance. 

" I'm keeping you from your friends ; and I bore 
you terribly. Shall we go ? " he suggested. 

The suggestion nettled Amanda. "He does not 
look stupid, but he is stupid," she said to herself. She 
had been accustomed to flirt and fence with one who 
knew her methods and was an expert, when it pleased 
him, at the game. It was a game she meant to win 
at now, if, instead of her light foils, she had to choose 
a bludgeon. 

" Yesterday when we walked down to the river you 
did not bore me," she said. 

He had a habit of snapping his eyelids quickly 
when much moved or interested. She watched him 
do this now, then met the darted questioning of his 
eyes. The bludgeon must come into use; but 
Amanda had a certain shame in wielding it Her 
glance shifted from his face and her colour rose. 

'' When you asked me if I could be happy in the 
Rectory, what did you mean ? " she asked him, a tell- 
tale quaver in her voice. 

"I meant 'could you?' Just that," he answered 
quickly. " You said you could not," he reminded her 
in a falling voice. 

''If my father had not pounced upon us then I 
should have asked you to forgive the bluntness of my 
answer," Amanda said, looking down now upon the 
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journal before her and gently swaying one of its 
leaves between her white-gloved finger-tips. **You 
took me so much by surprise, I had not time to give 
to your question one thought." 

^ And now ? Having given it thought ? " he asked 
her. 

She glanced at him, and down again at the gently 
fluttering page. She had seen that his face was paler, 
and his eyes eager. 

" Fm afraid — in substance — I can only say the 
same/' she admitted in a small voice, suddenly 
ashamed of the part she had played. 

The silence that fell weighed heavily on her ; with 
an effort she forced herself to break it 

'' I brought the subject up again," she said, as if he 
had accused her, " because it seemed to be due both 
to you and to me not to leave it without a word of 
explanation on either side. For my part I wished to 
say I was sorry." 

'' No. Why should you be that ? " he said, and his 
voice was very gentle. " It was a presumptuous idea 
of mine ; but it had hold of me violently at .the 
moment " 

" For the moment ? " Amanda questioned, turning 
upon him. 

« — ^You seemed restless, unhappy — ^the idea that 
you might be at peace and happy there — with me." 

Amanda was piqued. ''All for my sake?" she 
said. "I might have spared myself my remorse! 
You suffered no disappointment? It was on your 
side pure benevolence ? " 

** Call it what you like. As — whatever it was — it 
was balked, what does it matter ? " 
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" It, at any rate, was very kind/' Amanda said, and 
said it with sincerity, moved by something in his tone. 

'* Shall we go now?" he asked her; and she 
assented, but lingered still as if there might be some- 
thing more to say. 

Then steps were heard in the corridor ; and at the 
sound of a mellow, whispering voice and a girl's light 
answering laugh, Amanda looked up. 

Aubrey Poole came into the library, escorting a 
very young, very giggly, very pretty sister of one of 
the boys. To her he had devoted himself through 
the day, doing the honours of the place. 

" Oh, how dreadfully dull it looks ! " the girl cried. 
" And what a horrible lot of books 1 Are the poor 
boys obliged to read them all, Mr. Poole ? " 

"Twice a week," he told her; and added some 
absurd detail of what, besides, in the matter of liter- 
ature, was expected of the W3mburians. 

The account was accepted by the girl with her 
ready laugh and her " Oh, really ^ Mr. Poole 1 " and the 
pair came down the long room ; the tall man, looking 
taller in his flowing gown, his college cap in his hand, 
the light as he passed the great windows falling on 
the rusty brown of his hair and the red brown of his 
handsome, softly-featured face. As he walked he 
whispered nonsense to the girl beside him, or laughed 
his mellifluous laugh in response to her chatter. 

He showed her the illuminated missal which was 
the pride of the library, and drew her attention to 
the picture of the founder over the fireplace. 

" Just such an old grump as you'd expect to make 
a bother about books!" the girl cried, with her 
shoulder turned upon the benefactor. 
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She looked with far more interest at the young 
clergyman with the pale and earnest face, and the 
elegSLtitf charmingly dressed woman at the end table. 
For all she or they could tell her escort might not 
have been aware of their presence. His glance on his 
entry had glided over them as if it passed over empty 
space, and he looked no more in their direction. 

As the pair left, Amanda laid the magazine she 
had been playing with on the table and rose up. 

" I am afraid I have kept you from the concert," 
Fisher said, as he picked up his hat and followed her 
down the room. 

^ Oh no," she said ; but he knew that she answered 
mechanically. 

When they had reached the end of the long lane 
between the tables, and were at the door, she stopped 
and turned to him. *^ One minute I " she said. '' I try 
to be a reasoning and reasonable woman, Mr. Fisher. 
I think and think about things, and with infinite 
calculation make up my mind to the wise course. 
Then, in a moment, all that wisdom is brushed aside 
and I act on impulse, like the silliest simpleton in the 
world. I promised to tell no one a certain thing. I 
meant to tell no one. All at once I feel I must die 
or tell you. You saw that man who has just left the 
room ? You know him ? " 

« Aubrey Poole ? Yes." 

'' I am engaged to be married to him." 

" Are you sure ? " Harold asked. He put the stupid 
question involuntarily. His face had paled. To him 
the moment was tragic, although he had nothing 
tragic to say. 

'* I see," he said slowly. He looked at her with a 
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certain intensity of solicitude, as if he were trying in 
earnest to exercise a power with which once or twice 
he had been credited, the power to look down into a 
soul. 

''It is a secret/' she told him, meeting with a 
shaken feeling his regard. 

"Why?" 

" We both wish it We both hate fuss. The fuss 
that is made here over an engagement Aubrey 
Poole is not the man to endure that kind of thing ; 
and I don't wish to make him endure it" 

"In view of the fact, I should have thought such a 
matter absolutely unimportant." 

She turned without replying, and they walked 
down the wide, white-washed corridor which led to 
the great stone staircase and the boys' quarters. The 
place was still and empty, their footsteps and their 
voices echoed with a hollow sound. 

" There would have been, first of all, stories of my 
age," Amanda began presently in her lightest tone. 
" Mrs. Algum would remember I was of age ten years 
ago when she first saw me. I wasn't, you know ; but 
Mrs. Algum would remember that Then there 
would be the history of my many misdemeanours. 
Everyone would have tales of this and that person 
I tried to 'catch.' Mr. Lemmon — you know he is 
always so funny I — ^would invent a comic history he 
would not expect the most credulous to believe of the 
wiles I used to ensnare Aubrey ; of Aubrey's frantic 
efforts to escape them, — well, everyone would believe 
it Aubrey's income and my extravagance would 
furnish material for the town for a month's gossip " 

"But to you and him what would it matter?" 
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Such things were as absolutely nothing to him who 
spoke. He would not, in the other man's place, 
even have wasted time in calling them nothing. 

''When we are to be married we will give them 
a certain notice. They shall not be cheated of their 
talk. Until then, we prefer to keep our own affairs 
to ourselves." 

They reached the head of the great stone staircase ; 
from the passages below came the sound of chasing 
feet, and boys' voices calling. Harold went down 
a step and turned to look up at her, his hand on 
the iron rail. 

** And now, what made you tell me ? " he asked. 

She let her lids droop over her eyes, and her cheeks 
grew pinker. *' After what you were good enough to 
— to suggest to me " she began. 

''You thought it kinder to let me know at once 
it was hopeless. That much I understand. Was 
that the only reason?" 

For a space she considered him, and the little smile 
which made her face so sweet when she meant to 
flatter moved her lips. 

" You have a face to compd confidences," she told 
him. " Your lips lock as if nothing could open them 
against their will. Your eyes are very graves of 
secrets. You know, we have in Wynborough a habit, 
caught from the boys, of giving names to people other 
than those we use in addressing them. Mine for you 
is ' The Safe Man.' Burglar-proof, fire-proof, water- 
proof. I know that upon my secret, now you have it, 
you will turn many k^s. Perhaps, some day, I shall 
like to give you some more to keep for me." 

" No 1 " he said sharply. " One is enough. One ; 
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and this more. Tell me, are you happy in this 
engagement? Does it satisfy you?" 

" No." 

" But you mean to go through with it ? " 

" I should die if I could not" 

" You love this man and mean to marry him ? " 

" Yes." 

" That is all. I thank you for telling me," he said ; 
and walked quickly before her down the wide steps. 

On the next bare, white-walled landing one of the 
younger masters stopped Amanda with some laughing 
remark ; a half-dozen boys sprang with flying leaps 
down the stone steps of the staircase ahead. The 
new rector of St Luke's, without looking backward, 
went on his way alone. 



CHAPTER VIII 
MOST AFFABLE 

WROUGHT of finer material, it would have 
been with salt tears that Daisy Meers ate 
the bread of Arden and went up and down its stairs. 

The good lady of the house, try as she might to 
be kind, could not foi^et that her enforced hospitality 
was extended to the child she disliked of parents she 
despised, planted for an indefinite period beneath her 
roof. Whenever her unwilling eyes fell on the inter- 
loper she was struck with a fresh surprise at her 
beauty. Harold had been right Ursula, beside this 
girl, looked peaked and drab-hued and old. What 
right had poor, half-baked Alice Meers to have a child 
more remarkable than her own ? What right had she 
to foist her upon Mrs. Fisher, at any rate? 

As for Harold's father, he had never wavered from 
his first repugnance. But that his son's reputation 
had been involved in the matter no consideration 
would have weighed with him to permit this desecra- 
tion of his household gods. 

But, luckily, perhaps, Daisy was one who accepted 
what fell to her share with no very active feelings, 
one way or the other. She had neither the skill to 
criticise her own nor to analyse other people's sensa- 
tions. Although life was far duller in the ex-iinen- 
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draper's house than the life to which she had grown 
accustomed, she did not openly rebel or complain. 
When the sun shone dazzlingly upon her glistering 
hair, and in her wide brown eyes, as she sat among 
the flower-beds of the little lawn, she would have 
preferred to put on her tam-o'-shanter and run up 
the High Street. She liked to meet the College boys, 
bicycling wildly about the place, their books hidden 
in cushions under their arms ; or walking in threes and 
fours, their hands in their trouser-pockets, down the 
wide pavement of the street. They all looked at her 
with welcoming eyes as she passed ; even the littlest 
chubby-faced boys; and at the biggest she smiled; 
and those in the tuck-shop left their tarts and their 
ices and flew to stare at her over the red curtain of 
the window as, with a backward toss at them of the 
streaming hair, she passed along. 

It was not only ^e boys. The masters all looked 
at her with attention. She had seen them alter their 
course, cross the street, stand to look in at a window, 
every one of whose contents they knew by heart, in 
order to meet her face to face. And the clerks at 
the County Bank, the young men in the post-office, 
and the co-operative grocery stores 1 

She was barely seventeen. Other girls of her age 
were busy over their hockey, their music, their 
beautiful girl-friendships — these poor excitements 
were all the distraction poor Daisy had; and they 
had become as meat and drink to foolish Alice Meers' 
lovely child. 

To Mr. Fisher and his wife it seemed that their 
unwelcome guest was living in a paradise of well- 
being. They regarded her, standing idle on their 
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hard-rolled gravel-paths, or seated listlessly beneath 
their cork alcove hung with ferns, gazing with vacant 
eyes upon the star-shaped bed of geraniums and the 
moon-shaped bed of begonias; or placed at their 
well-stocked, spotless board. Surely in her mother's 
stufiy back-room at Jasmine House she could not 
have dreamed, even, of such delights of well-ordered 
suiiidency and immaculate respectability. How could 
they guess how dull it all seemed to Daisy? 

Now and again, taking her responsibility as 
guardian of the girl in the thorough way she 
accepted all her duties, Mrs. Fisher walked with 
her to the door of the mother's house, and waited, 
walking up and down the pavement, till her charge 
reappeared. 

** It's like being a prisoner," Daisy whined to her 
mother. "I'll run away before long. You see if 
I don't ! " 

Once, when Mrs. Meers was not in the back 
sitting-room where she had sought her, Daisy 
stood in the hall and called her name. She called 
it with something furtive in the tone, and she 
looked up, as if nothing unexpected had happened, 
when a door above-stairs opened, and instead of 
Mrs. Meers a man came running down. 

With a noiseless, quick step he came, his dark 
eyes softly glowing, and in his hands a great box 
of chocolates. 

''I mayn't have them!" Daisy said, and put her 
hands behind her. " The old cat is waiting for me, 
outside. I mayn't so much as look over her garden 
hedge. Unless she sees who it goes to, I mayn't 
write a letter." 
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"Pooh! Nonsense!" he said. "Open your 
pockets, Baby." 

He tore the broad ribbon from the box, and 
emptied the contents into the pockets of her loose 
coat, putting a few within her gloved finger^, — ^she 
was promoted to the honour of habitual gloves 
since Mrs. Fisher had taken her in hand. When he 
came to the sort she particularly aflfected, apricot, 
cased in chocolate and garnished with a crystallised 
rose-leaf, he put it in her mouth. Then stood to 
watch her demolish it, another in his fingers ready 
to pop between her teeth when that should be 
done. 

She ate, looking up to the velvet brown eyes above 
her as if they fascinated her. 

"Baby!" he whispered once or twice, "Baby!" 
and fed her with another sweet 

He slipped his hand between her neck and the 
heavy tail of hair — now decently gathered with a 
ribbon instead of hanging wildly about her shoulders, 
to be tossed with a stirring wind across her own 
face, across the faces of other people. "'What's 
become of all the gold?'" he asked, and fingered 
the warm, living mass. 

" She will have it like this ! She likes me to be 
hideous. She says the other way isn't respectable 
at my age." 

" When are you coming back ? Dirty Bella brings 
in my tea, now. I don't care to drink it when you 
don't bring it, Baby." 

" I'm not coming back any more," poor Daisy told 
him ; and her mouth fell at the corners with a 
twitching of its curves and a lovely, infantile 
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pathos. " rm going to be a nursery governess, now. 
Mrs. Fisher is trying to find me a place." 

" Let Mrs. Fisher and all her works consume per- 
petually in everlasting flames! You shan't go to 
any * place ' of her finding." 

"She's waiting on the step for me. I must go 
now or I shall catch it, Mr. Poole I Good-bye." 

She was turning away, but his hand was still 
enmeshed in her hair. He caught her back by it, 
and while she stood, patiently submitting to his 
caress, saying nothing and apparently feeling noth- 
ing, he buried his face in the glowing mass. 

" Good-bye, Baby," he said at last, and lifted a face 
a shade paler, and with a veil over the soft brilliance 
of his eyes. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Poole," she said, and ran away to 
the guardian, keeping watch, as guardians so often 
do, on the wrong side of the door. 

Old Fisher was by no means an inaccessible 
person. To stop while passing his gate, to speak of 
the luxuriant growth of the clematis over the arch, 
or the charming effect of the geraniums and lobelias 
in the star-bed, was to get, as a matter of certainty, 
an invitation to enter in order to view at nearer 
hand the beauties of Arden. 

Aubrey Poole, who made it the business of his 
life as far as possible to avoid the irksome places in 
it, could yet endure a certain amount of boredom 
where it answered his purpose. With an end in 
view he had been known to sit an hour ttte-d-tite with 
Mrs. Algum. He sat, now and then, for half that 
space of time on the smart garden-chairs in the 
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trim little garden of old Fisher's retreat, and 
listened, or seemed to listen, while his host talked 
"'Arold" to his heart's content. 

" Quite chatty and affable 1 " the old man assured 
his wife. '^I always thought there was something 
sarcastic about that young man, but I find him 
most affable." 

Exactly what he meant when he called a person 
"sarcastic" Mr. Fisher could not have defined. It 
was a term applied generally to anyone falling 
short of his approval. But to name an acquaint- 
ance "affable" was to bestow on him his highest 
praise. 

Sometimes, from his darling theme to llie subject 
of his garden old Fisher suffered himself to be 
lured. Poole was fond of flowers, his expenditure on 
them was lavish, his room always profusely decorated 
with them. It was much less boring to talk about 
the latest lovely variations of gladioli, the last new 
thing in carnations, than the everlasting son. Often, 
too, the master of the house sought the sympathy 
of his visitor on the subject of his own unwelcome 
guest. 

" A distant connection of my good lady's ; doesn't 
come of a stock I approve. A small tradesman's 
daughter ; kept at arm's length all her life, and n6w 
thrust upon mei Mrs. Fisher and I consider she 
does us no credit" 

" If she belonged to me I should consider that she 
did me credit," Poole cried. " Not a credit I Why, 
she's the loveliest thing in Wynborough, Mr. Fisher." 

"That fact don't make it the more pleasant to 
me, sir," the other explained. "She eats as much, 

7 
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takes up as much room. Me and my wife can't 
speak for a pair of ears always open." 

" I consider it a matter of thanksgiving for you. 
Great Heaven, man ! you and Mrs. Fisher should be 
on your knees, thanking God for the privil^^ of 
gazing upon your g^est" 

Daisy was standing in the garden, keeping watch 
on the road over the hedge while these remarks were 
passing. It was her favourite post and occupation. 
Already Mrs. Fisher fancied more of the male 
population than had been accustomed to walk there 
strolled past the trim-cut fence of Arden. 

*' Here is the rector 1 " now she cried ; and, running 
out to meet him, brought young Fisher in, with her 
hand upon his arm. 

Another smart garden-seat was dragged up to 
the little iron table by which the two men were 
already sitting. To celebrate the occasion the host 
must produce a bottle of port of which he was proud ; 
must call, in bis thin, spuffling voice, to his wife to 
bring out some glasses. 

So they sat in the sunshine in the glowing, scented 
garden, and the old man at least was proud and 
happy, as he made strange noises with his lips and 
teeth, expressive of his admiration of the wine. 

''Seventies, I believe, sir," he said, and sucked 
drops of the rosy liquid from his moustache. " Very 
fine and rich vintage. I took them for a bad debt, 
'Arold. Lucky to get 'old of them, I say. You are 
a judge, no doubt, Mr. Poole. I've never had the 
honour of dining at the Common Room table, but 
I've 'eard you gentlemen of the College drink the 
best of wines." 
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Aubrey sipped his port, rolled it on his tongue, 
sat up, opened his eyes at Mr. Fisher. « I say ! " he 
whispered in hushed tone of awe. "This is stuff! 
ril tell you what— I don't set myself up as a 
connoisseur— but if these aren't seventies, Mr. Fisher, 
I don't know what they are ! " 

" I sent up a bottle to the Rectory the night the 
Bishop dined. What was his lordship's opinion, 
'Arry?" 

" He didn't say," Harold, who was quite happy in 
the belief that the port was excellent, said. " He is 
very abstemious. I noticed he did not finish his 
glass." 

The elder Fisher was silent in a minute's con- 
templation of the discouraging fact. " So long as no 

more of it was wasted ! ** he said ; it was hard to 

reconcile himself to the situation. 

Aubrey Poole had come in, without changing, from 
a game of racquets, and was in white flannels, the 
dress which showed his graceful strength to the 
greatest advantage ; his unbuttoned collar was loosely 
tied by a silk handkerchief, another was twisted at 
his waist, his brown throat was bare. He was an 
interesting talker; had travelled much, read much, 
was quick witted, full of apt allusion. He was never 
a bore, and would have been as unlikely to brag 
about his own performances as to wear a tulip 
in his buttonhole; but it was known of him that, 
besides being an expert in games and a valuable 
worker at his profession, he was a dabbler in the 
Arts. 

Harold Fisher, preoccupied and a little glum, 
listened with a species of fascination to the low, glib 
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utterance, the mellow, harmonious laugh. Daisy, 
too, left her post of observation at the hedge to 
sit on the arm of the rector's chair, and gaze with her 
fixed, unabashed stare upon the handsome College 
master. 

When the rest laughed, she did not laugh, being 
burdened by no troublesome sense of humour ; did 
not make a remark, even, or obtrude herself in any 
way upon the general notice. Yet, sitting there by 
his son's side, she made a blot on the landscape in 
the eyes of Harold's father. 

Soon he could endure her presence no longer. 
" Go in to Mrs. Fisher, girl," he said sharply. " Mrs. 
Fisher can perhaps find you something to do better 
than idling here. Go in." 

The rector laid a detaining hand on the arm of 
the girl beside him. " Let her stay," he said. " She 
is always a quiet mouse ; " and Daisy, slipping from 
the arm of the chair to the seat, established hersell 
beside him. 

'' She's got something good to eat," he said, smiling 
at her. "I never see her that she's not munching. 
Come, Daisy, let's go shares." 

He held out his hand, but Daisy shook her head. 
" All done, Cousin Harry," she said. The pockets of 
her loose linen coat were bulging with the contents 
of a big box Mr. Poole had emptied into them. She 
was afraid to produce any of the spoil lest questions 
should be asked. For the same reason, now that 
attention was drawn to herself, she felt it safer to get 
up and wander away. 

" She's been at the sugar-basin again," old Fisher 
explained. " 'Arold's right ; she is always munching. 
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There's nothing else she can get at between meals. 
It must be the sugar." 

He got up, in his fussy way, and went into the 
house at once to give Mrs. Fisher the benefit of his 
suspicion. 

'* She is a lovely child/' Poole said, and turned his 
open, gentle gaze upon the clergyman. 

Harold nodded, thinking of another woman's face. 

''Personally I'm sorry to miss her from Jasmine 
House — but you did well to take her away." 

" We shall see. I hope so." 

" Two of the men there — personal friends of mine 
—dear fellows, I love them both — were bent on 
turning the little silly head. All young female 
things are silly — God be praised I I used to tell them 
it must be done, sooner or later ; but they began too 
soon. 'Twas a shame." 

" I think it was." 

" But they themselves are little more than boys — 
too mad to hear reason. I could not always keep 
them in order." He stopped there, and shrugged 
himself, and laughed his soft laugh. " Now I come 
to think of it, I don't know that I particularly tried," 
he confessed. ''It seemed the right thing to say 
to you, I suppose. What humbugs we are by instinct, 
Fisher." 

"The girl's mother spoke to me about it She 
wasn't very clear in what she said. I gathered she 
wanted her to come away." 

" She ought to drop the price of her rooms a pound 
a week in consequence ; I told her so. I like to see 
beautiful things about me." 

" My mother is trying to find her employment of 
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some sort — a nursery governess's situation. Not a 
desirable kind of post, I'm afraid ; but " 

" The devil ! (I beg your pardon, but I'm sure you 
don't believe in him.) I have a lot of friends all over 
the world — ^if you leave it to me I'll ask some of them 
to make room for this lovely child. There's no 
especial hurry, I suppose ? " 

The rector answered only mechanically, not think- 
ing of poor Daisy, — ^whom his father at the moment 
was rating indoors, begging her not to put herseli 
forward again, where it was not seemly for young 
ladies to be, when gentlemen visitors were calling ; 
favouring her with his ideas on the unbecomingness 
of a female of her age perching herself on the arm of 
a gentleman's chair, — ^thinking of Amanda Chatter- 
house. He was trying to look at the man before him 
with her eyes, to listen to his soft, whispering voice 
with her ears, acknowledging his undeniable attractive- 
ness with as little bitterness as might be. A man to j 
enslave the eyes and the ears, if not the heart, of any | 
woman. 

Poole was still going on with the theme; telling 
a story, now, of Rivers, a pretty curly-haired boy of 
seventeen, and a great favourite with the speaker, 
who had been with him on the Down& the other 
day, butterfly hunting. The boy had pulled out his 
handkerchief from his jacket pocket, and had dragged 
with it a photograph which had fallen, face downwards, 
to earth. 

''Whose picture are you treasuring next your 
heart. Rivers ? " had been asked him. 

" It's my sister, sir," Rivers had answered, with his 
boy's overwhelming blush. 
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In bis nervousness the picture had dropped again, 
as he was restoring it to his pocket, and this time the 
master had seen that it was the portrait of Miss 
Daisy Meers. 

He had mentioned the story to one of the other 
masters, who had told him that he had in his desk six 
copies of the same photograph, the property of six 
boys of his class, confiscated on various occasions. 

" It is time she went," the rector said. " I wonder 
if Miss Chatterhouse could help us ? " The image of 
Amanda was so persistently present with him in that 
company he had felt impelled to speak her name. 

Poole felt sure that among his own friends 

'* But a lady manages these things better. If you 
will be seeing Miss Chatterhouse this evening ? " 

** I shall not be seeing her." 

" Or to-morrow ? Or the next day ? " the clergyman 
persisted. The least inquisitive of men, in general, he 
had an inordinate curiosity to know when and where 
and how often this man and woman met. 

He got no satisfaction from Poole, who simply 
ignored the question. Daisy was no longer there to 
feed his eyes with her beauty; he didn't want to 
poison himself with old Fisher's beastly port, nor to 
bore himself with the companionship of old Fisher's 
son, now. A man he knew passed the hedge. He got 
up, smiled his friendly, disarming smile upon the 
parson, and with his gracefully slouching gait took 
himself away. 



CHAPTER IX 
TOPSY TURVYDOM 

IN Wynborough on Wednesday afternoons the 
shops all closed at two o'clock. On that day, 
as soon as might be after that hour, and after closing 
time on every summer evening while the light lasted, 
the shop assistants repaired to a certain large meadow 
just out of the town, where, since the new rector's 
advent, four tennis courts had been established. 

Here, or on the cricket-field adjoining, he was sure 
to be found. Here Amanda, acceding with a good 
will to his request, came often. Here, time going on, 
came, following the lead of Miss Chatterhouse, this 
and that member of the Set Mrs. Alg^m spoke of as 
"ours." They came with the ostensible objects of 
teaching the shop boys and girls how the game should 
be played; of encouraging them to an exercise so 
beneficial to them ; of showing a friendly interest in 
their "lives, and meeting them on a common footing 
of friendliness and goodwill 

They came, also, — but of this they did not talk so 
loudly, — ^to look on at the rector in his ridiculous fad 
of breaking down the barriers of class. They came 
because, since the mistake that had been made in the 
matter of the garden-party, it had become the fashion 
in Wynborough to run after the rector of St. Luke's. 

104 
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Yet, in spite of the quite considerable number of 
people representing the superior classes who had 
enrolled themselves members of the Young People's 
Club, it might not have seemed to a disinterested 
onlooker that its promoter was any nearer the object 
he had in view. The wives and daughters of the 
College fraternity, the Set representing the^ professions 
of the town, the clerical Set of the quite immediate 
neighbourhood, had a habit of clinging tc^ther, and 
holding at arm's length the Young People with whom 
they had come to mingle. They could not lay aside 
their de-haut-en-bas manner towards the ladies who 
supplied them with ribbon and the gentlemen who 
cut them cheese. 

In the tea-tent the ''classes" chattered in high 
voices among themselves of their own concerns. 
They had in such a distant way accepted tea and 
bread-and-butter from the hands of the one daring 
young man of the ^ masses " who alone had had 
courage to hand it that he declined, laughing and 
good-humoured, to venture again. He was the very 
well-mannered, well-looking son of the very respect- 
able principal innkeeper of the place. 

" Take this dish over to those ladies talking in the 
comer," the rector had encouraged him. 

" No, sir." He slipped his hands into the pockets 
of his immaculate white flannels, and looked with a 
defiant twinkle in his eyes at Harold, trying to push 
the cake-dbh into his band. 

''Why not, Dick? Nonsense, old man I Take 
hold." 

"Not if they were starving, sir. I'd face a few 
roaring lions if you wished it, Mr. Fisher, and if 
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'twould do you any good, but I won't face again the 
look Mrs. and the Miss Tofts turned on me when I 
asked them which they fancied, cake or bread-and- 
butter." 

" Miss Chatterhouse is sitting alone. Take the 
cake to her, Dick, like a good fellow. Youll get only 
kind looks from her." 

Amanda, in fact, received the handsome, well- 
dressed youth with so much favour, and it pleased her 
to enter into conversation with him so graciously, 
that it was with difficulty he could be torn from 
attendance on her when his presence was required in 
the tennis courts. 

Where Amanda, daughter of a distinguished genera], 
grand-niece and god-daughter of the first cousin of 
an earl, led the way it was considered safe to follow. 
Soon young Dick and his friends found condescend- 
ing smiles and kind glances where they had been met 
by haughty stares. 

But perhaps it was the presence of Aubrey Poole 
which worked more efficiently for the rector's 
purpose than even Amanda's gracious co-operation. 

The holidays were come; the boys gone home; 
one by one the masters also took their departure. 
Poole lingered still. The racquet court, the fives 
court, the playing fields were empty, but he was 
always slow to move, finding himself so content 
wherever he happened to be that the motive power 
to leave was missing. He entered with facile zeal 
into the new rector's notion of fighting the tyranny 
imposed by the arbitrary divisions of classes, — he 
seemed so to enter, that is ; but because of his habit 
of speaking with his tongue in his cheek, it was 
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understood by his intimates to be wiser not to 
take Aubrey's enthusiasms for what they seemed 
worth. 

The others, when they " mingled," as Mrs. Algum 
expressed it, did not, in their most affable moments, 
forget that the act was a condescension. Poole — 
except that appearance, gesture, accent, voice, 
proclaimed him of a different world — moved among 
the rest as one of their own degree. Thanks to his 
gift of manner, his attractive smile, he had been ever 
popular among the tradespeople. When he joined 
them now at their games with an easy friendliness, 
an unfailing fund of humour, and, above all, an 
apparent enjoyment of their society which flattered 
them and won all hearts, he easily became a hero 
among them. 

It had not been thought by one of the members 
that the presence of Mrs. Algum upon their play- 
ground or in their tea-tent would add to the general 
enjoyment. Those who knew her best were 
comfortably certain no power on earth would induce 
her to appear there. 

" She'll be such fun ! Let's get her 1 " Poole said. 

And to the very next meeting, brought there by 
the exercise of Poole's arts alone, she came. 

Well Amanda knew to her cost, well might the 
others guess, that there was about this man a magic 
when he cared to exert it. 

" I do not approve this topsy-turvydom, you know," 
the new recruit said, standing before the rector and 
allowing him to touch the tips of her fingers. " I do 
not think that any good will come of it But I am 
bound to believe it well intentioned, and I could not 
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resist the appeal that was made to me to give it, by 
my occasional presence here, my sanction." 

From that epoch, with the title of the Topsy-turvy 
Club, the scheme leapt into favour. The name seemed 
to introduce that element of farce in which alone Mrs. 
Algum's set saw that the project could be regarded. 

** Do come I We all go. It's such fun 1 " girls said 
one to the other. Of course they must be chaperoned. 
All those agreeable, unattached young masters having 
left the place for two months, there was rather a dearth 
of amusement to young females left behind. 

And so at last the Club went swimmingly. 

A little shamefacedly at first, and then with an 
enthusiasm that left caution and reasonableness 
behind, the ladies of his parish embraced the rector's 
other projects, and made slaves of themselves for his 
use. For he was a man whose personality told. 
There was such an earnestness about him, such a 
silent energy, such a passion of helpfulness, such a 
high-souled contempt for meanness and littleness, 
and the wisdom of small souls. His deep eyes 
looked out from beneath the over-hanging brows with 
such a gaze of fearlessness, steadfastness, truth, it was 
all but impossible not to believe in him, and he took 
care that those who believed were moved. 

So it came to pass that, draper's son as he was, 
Harold Fisher found himself a Power in the place ; 
but that with all his might he fought against it 
he might have found himself the Fashion. 

It must have seemed to a few sober-heads and 
slow-bloods, looking on, that not only in the People's 
Club, but in the whole town the reign of Topsy- 
turvydom had come. 
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Those charming, steep gardens with their grassy 
slopes, their pergolas, rose-gardens, treasures of 
towering pine and flowering shrub, which the less 
amply endowed of the inhabitants, taking their 
Sunday walks, looked at from afar with such ad- 
miring eyes, were, one after another, thrown open 
to them as the summer went on. 

Mrs. Ranking, passing Cedar House, the abode of 
Mrs. Tofts, saw that lady and her daughter walking 
there, accompanied by two of the young ladies from 
Regent House. On the next evening six of the 
employes of the same establishment might have been 
seen perambulating Mrs. Ranking's domain. 

After which Mrs. Algum, whom it was impossible 
to out-do, issued invitations every week to twelve of 
the tradesman class to take tea with her each Sunday 
afternoon between the services. She was a lady who 
always followed an established routine, and one Sunday 
afternoon entertainment was exactly like them all. 
Tea was served on the topmost terrace outside the 
drawing-room window, a footman handing it round. 
Then for an hour the guests, still keeping their 
places, listened to Mrs. Algum's reading from an 
improving book. Afterwards a half-hour's walk in 
the garden, when any question they cared to put 
about the names of the flowers or the method of their 
cultivation, they were given to understand, would be 
graciously answered. At the expiration of the time 
Mrs. Algum herself escorted them (during the holi- 
days when the College chapel was closed) to church. 

" It's spoiling our Sunday — that's what it's doing," 
the shop assistants said one to another, with glum 
looks, when the invitations came. But it would never 
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do to ofiend Mrs. Algum, or the other ladies who 
were her friends ; and the master tradesmen saw to 
it that no refusals were sent 

It was found to be absurd to receive people as 
guests in your house and not to shake hands with 
them when next you met them. This fact was 
uncomfortably felt for a long time before Miss Tofts 
— ^it was on a Monday morning after a specially 
stirring sermon at St Luke's the night before — ^put 
out a daring, smartly gloved hand and grasped Aat 
of the assistant in the dairy shop who was waiting 
upon her. She had won a tournament at tennis with 
him the week before ; and now, clad in white cotton 
coat and enveloped in white apron, he was about to 
take her order for bacon. 

The news that the deed had been done spread like 
wildfire, the example being followed only to an 
extent There were obvious drawbacks to the 
practice. 

" We should have to put on new gloves each time 
we went into a shop," one of the girls demurred. 

" Unless we kept a pair for the purpose ? " another 
hesitatingly suggested. 

A little awkwardness ensued. The young people 
behind the counters ; the dress-maker's assistants, who 
opened the doors to customers ; Dick French, who 
sometimes acted as ostler in the Salisbury Inn yard 
when the regular men were busy, not knowing if 
their hands were to be grasped or not It was a 
small matter, but a cause of great discomfort all 
round, for a time ; and was at length referred to the 
rector himself, a couple of ladies being deputed to 
consult him on the subject 
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He, however, did not exhibit the interest in 
debating the subject that might have been expected, 
but treated it with an unlooked-for impatience. Main- 
taining a sulky silence while the deputation with 
natural volubility laid the difficulty before him, he 
could be got, in the finish, to give no more definite 
directions than were contained in the counsel " do as 
you please." 

It was Mrs. Algum, ever happily inspired, who 
finally made the rule to which all the other ladies 
pledged themselves to subscribe. It ordained that 
while upon their business, dealing out sugar, fresh 
fruit, yards of calico, this form of salutation was to be 
omitted, and only used on occasions of encounter 
outside the business precincts. 

" Look here ; I don't often interfere with what you 
choose to do," the General said to his daughter, who 
had given him a description of one of Mrs. Algum's 
Sunday afternoons, " but I'll have you mixing your- 
self up with no such vulgar nonsense. I've got no 
beastly pride about me ; I'm not exclusive, or any- 
thing of that sort ; but I'll have no man or woman 
invited to my house that is not of my own class. 
Do you understand ? " 

" Perfectly," Amanda declared with equanimity. 

" Parcel of rot ! Who do you suppose thanks you 
for it? Should I be happy, and at my ease, seated 
at Parrot's, the butler's, table with his seven children 
and his maid-of-all-work, eating the family dinner? 
Why should anyone suppose Parrot would be happy 
seated at mine? I won't allow it — so there's an 
end." 

" Wait till I ask you, father," Amanda advised. 
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She had made no overtures towards the hand- 
shaking, nor did she interfere with the liberty of the 
subject on the Sabbath afternoons. In the midst of 
the gushy for which he was responsible but hardly 
grateful, the rector welcomed the unruffled calm of 
Amanda's deportment, the sanity of her behaviour. 

He had had a dream — what man ^o took seriously 
the teaching of Christ but must so have dreamed ? — 
and he burned to put it into practice. It was a 
workable scheme he desired to promulgate. What 
was it but want of comprehension of the point of 
view which made divisions, and left man despising 
man? To know was to pity, pardon, succour, love. 
He had a head to organise, strength to overcome, 
eloquence to stir hearts; but he had not wished to 
arouse a quite reasonless enthusiasm, nor counted on 
a zeal ** not according to knowledge." 

With an infinite disgust he saw that it was not to 
the success of his plan, but to him and his gratifica- 
tion, that all these hysterical women were trying to 
minister. 

^Is that what I asked of them?" he inquired 
disgustedly of his mother. 

She smiled her wise smile at him. '' Get married, 
Harry," she said. " Why don't you ask one of the 
Miss Tofts to marry you ? " 

Harold always shook off that question of his 
marriage, but it was one his parents loved to discuss. 
His father was disposed to treat the question of an 
alliance with the Tofts' family with scorn. 

"Why stop there?" he demanded in his pride. 
"Let him ask Miss General Chatterhouse 1 She'd 
jump at him^-even her — and set all his rifT-rafT flying. 
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For Mr. Fisher senior by no means approved the 
universal brotherhood scheme. He was very seldom 
present at the Topsy-turvy gatherings, and when 
there took care to fasten on to anyone rather than 
those among whom his walk in life had lain. 

"I've had enough of them," he would explain. 
"Now, Fm in a position to look 'igher. As for 
'Arold, with his levelling notions, I suppose it's 
nothing to him the trouble I 'ad to put him up above 
them all ! " 



8 



CHAPTER X 
DAISY'S CAREER 

•*"\7'OU have made some new friends, I see," 

X Amanda said one day to Aubrey Poole. 

'I did not know that our young man's papa and 

mamma were on your visiting list. I have seen you 

twice lately in their garden when I happened to be 

driving by." 

" I saw you passing," he said in his sweetly tranquil 
tones. "I flattered myself you had done me the 
honour to come to look after me, Amanda." 

Amanda grew pink beneath the serene gaze her 
own eyes eluded. '^ I suppose I have the right to 
evince a little interest in your proceedings, as matters 
stand ? " she remarked. 

^'Your interest, darling Amanda, is the greatest 
compliment which could be paid me. It is my life's 
crown, in fact." 

" Then gratify my curiosity on the subject of this 
new friendship." 

'' These old Fishers are the very dearest old pair. 
Come with me, one evening, and let me introduce 
them to you." 

" Thank you. I know them already." 

''They aflbrd me, I do assure you, the greatest 
amusement." 

U4 
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'' You used not to be so easily amused I " 

'^ Old Fisher tells me the same stories of his son — 
his son's feats at school (before my time, thank God !), 
his triumphs at College, every time I go. He often 
tells me the whole thing twice, each time. Look 
here, Amanda, if I can get you to take the bet, I 
wouldn't mind laying a dozen of gloves against a 
couple of kisses that with a little encouragement I'd 
get him to tell it six times, in the same words, within 
a couple of hours. Come, now 1 " 

" And does that amuse you ? " 

'*The subject bores me a little, perhaps, now I 
come to think of it — not the dear old man. He 
rakes out that old rag of white beard of his with 
nails filled with garden mould, and jaws and jaws 
about his son. It's a beautiful exhibition of parental 
devotion, Amanda." 

''I know how such would appeal to you." 
Amanda's lips came down at the corners. ''How 
long is it since you have seen your own father, Aubrey?" 

" Now, if you'd asked me that question yesterday 
I could not have answered it," he confessed, smiling 
upon her. ** As it is, I am in the position to inform 
you it is two years, five months, and ten days. I had 
a letter this very morning from the dear old man 
stating the fact" 

"And are you going to see 'the dear old man' 
these holidays ? He is an invalid, isn't he ? " 

" That's just it He thinks I ought to go because 
he's an invalid. Now, I find that the very reason 
why it's so much pleasanter to stay away. It's not 
that I'm not fond of him ; but I hate illness, detest 
the sight of suffering. Chronic sufferers should be 
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put an end to. Tbey^re public nuisances, and it's 
kindest When I see one my instinct is to stamp 
the life out of him, as I should out of a fly buzzing 
round without legs." 

^ I'm not an invalid, Aubrey, but you don't often 
come to see me." 

'' A day does not pass without our meeting ; and 
you know our arrangement, Amanda?" 

** We decided to keep our engagement secret for a 
time." Her face grew pink. " Now I am tired ot 
that arrangement," she said. " I think it better for 
both that our engagement should be announced." 

''Of course, if you wish it," he said equably. 
"Only I must, in that case, leave Wsmborough. I 
told you in the beginning I would not be the centre 
of that fuss and bustle ; and I won't. But I will at 
once send in my resignation, and we will then make 
proclamation. Come to the old Fishers' this after- 
noon, Amanda," he went on without a break, " and 
win that dozen gloves, and hear of the prowess of 
"Arold.'" 

'' And gaze, at the same time, upon the charms of 
your landlady's daughter, I suppose ? " Amanda asked 
him, looking away. 

His eyes kindled. ** Isn't she an exquisite child ? " 
he asked. 

But Amanda had turned her back upon him. 

It happened shortly after this conversation that 
one of the younger masters spoke in Amanda's 
hearing of Aubrey Poole's talent as an artist. All 
his young colleagues admired, praised, quoted him ; 
it was strange that among them all he had not one 
intimate friend. 
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" Ask him/' said this man, who was also a boarder 
at Jasmine House, " to show you the picture hanging 
over his dressing-table at home. It is a head of 
Daisy Meers done in pastels, and is a work of art, 
and a most beautiful thing." 

So Amanda, dwelling upon the matter, came to 
think that Daisy should be better employed than 
looking so distractingly pretty. 

"Do you still want to find a situation for Daisy 
Meers ? Because, if so, I know of the exact thing 
for her," she was presently saying to the rector ot 
St. Luke's. 

She further explained that some little children of 
an old school-friend of her own were being sent from 
India to live with their grandmother in London. 
This lady was anxious to meet at once with a girl of 
respectable belongings who would teach the children 
their letters, play with them, help their nurse to look 
after their clothes, and take them for walks; all 
under the supervision of the anxious and loving 
grandmother. 

" She is a dear woman, with an extraordinary love 
for all young things," Amanda told the young man 
who had constituted himself Daisy Meers' guardian. 
''If you like to let the girl go to her, I promise you 
she could not be in better hands." 

The fact that Amanda was interested, that the 
future employer was a friend of hers, went for much 
with Harold. He was in that condition of mind 
where the smallest matter claiming relation with this 
lady was of importance, and to be connected with her 
on any enterprise was joy. In an incredibly short 
space the arrangement was made. 
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Daisy, of course, demurred. She wished, the 
boarders gone, to spend what remained of the 
hoIida3rs at Jasmine House. She longed for a time of 
running errands, of rushing up and down the High 
Street, her hair once more in unfettered luxuriance 
over her shoulders. She wanted to be able to smile 
back at the young men who peeped at her over crffice 
blinds or out of shop windows. Mrs. Meers, too, who 
had been quite content to let her daughter remain 
under the protection of her distinguished relatives 
at Arden, tried to put obstacles in the way of her 
being sent from Wjmborough to earn her living. 
She wished her, at least, to remain there until she 
had time to get her a new frock. But Mrs. Fisher 
had had the frock made in readiness, it was found. 

"If she does not go at once Mrs. Spender will 
have filled up the place," Amanda warned the 
clergyman. 

So the girl and her mother being of the order of 
women who pine and whine and grumble, but don't 
know how to get their own way, off Daisy was 
sent 

Then Mrs. Fisher, saying little of the relief she 
experienced, set about the business of cleaning the 
bedroom Miss Meers had occupied with more than 
her accustomed satisfaction in such tasks. She 
pulled down its curtains and muslins, brushed its 
walls, scrubbed its floors. Having begun at the 
bedroom, she did not stop there. 

" Why, 'tisn't the time of spring cleaning, Mother ! " 
her husband remonstrated with her. 

She admitted that it was not. She did not 
attempt to explain to him or herself the instinct- 
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ive desire to purify the whole place which possessed 
her. 

In the Rectory, also, where Harold and his sister 
were not agreed on the subject of Daisy, there wks a 
feeling of relief. 

Amanda, for her part, attended the meeting of the 
Topsy-turvy Club with a more cheerful spirit. She 
would not have to look on, or to avert a disdain- 
ful head, while Aubrey Poole giggled softly over 
the apathetic attitude of the lovely ''child'' with 
regard to tennis, or exerted himself to rouse her 
from her general sluggishness and stupidity. 

But if she had expected to enjoy a larger share of 
Poole's society, she was disappointed ; for at last he 
had made up his mind to tear himself temporarily 
from Wynborough. He had half a dozen invitations 
from the fathers of old pupils : to join this on his 
yacht for a few weeks in the Mediterranean; to 
accompany this man's family on a fishing expedition 
to Norway; to go down to this one's shooting-box 
in Norfolk in time for the first ; that one's moor in 
Scotland for the twelfth. 

When he said good-bye to Amanda he had not 
made up his mind which of these invitations he 
should accept There was nothing he hated so 
much as plans, he always said. To be tied down 
to a thing made him loathe the thought of it. 

" No free man should be asked to say ' I will go 
here on the third, or there on the twentieth.' It is 
no better than slavery. I will write and let you 
know, when I get there, where I am," he promised ; 
and asked of her where was she going? 

Amanda too had been invited to Scotland. The 
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Donaldsons had been staying at the WQderness at 
the time of the inception of Aubrey Poole's passion 
for Miss Chatterhouse, and had naturally tiiought 
that by inviting them together they were making 
two hearts happy. 

^' They have asked me too," she said. 

Poole was charmed. '' That decides it, then. The 
very thing. Well have a delightful time together. 
What dear people ! " 

" Don't land me there without you, Aubrey. I'm 
not so infatuated with the Donaldsons' deamess as 
to wish to be stranded in the Highlands alone with 
them. You are sure, now, you want to go ? " 

'' Look here ! Give me a pen. I'll write at once 
and accept their invitation," he said. 

And he did. But go he did not, for all that. 

Amanda went, however, and was away for a month, 
not returning to Wynborough till the reassembling 
of the school. 



CHAPTER XI 
DAISYS GRANDMOTHER 

THE sun shone on the quaint gables, the fair 
gardens, the broad river of Wynborough as 
cheerfully as of yore. Tongues wagged as busily, 
eyes brightened and lips smiled ; women as charming, 
to some tastes almost as daintily dressed as Amanda, 
passed along the shady side of the High Street, or 
went shopping beneath its irregular roofs ; the church 
was as well filled, there was no abatement in the 
zeal of his parishioners ; the affairs of the Topsy- 
turvy Club progressed. Yet the hours and the 
days and the weeks of the last month of the holi- 
days lagged interminably to Harold Fisher's thinking. 

For, strive as he would against his slavery, struggle 
against the indignity of it, the heart and brain and 
spirit of the poor young rector were taken captive by 
Amanda Chatterhouse. 

On his first learning the fact that she was promised 
to another man he had loyally set himself to blot 
the thought of her from his mind. Not till after 
much secret suffering did he acknowledge to him- 
self that the task was a terribly difficult one. 
Never did he allow himself, cowardly, to whisper 
that it was one beyond his strength, and not to be 

accomplished. 

ui 
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He had heard with relief that she was going away. 
^ It is my seeing her every day/' he told himself. ** It 
is because this and that trick of hers, with eyelid, 
with voice, with graceful white hands, is so to me — 
God alone knows why— enchanting, enchaining, that 
I must watch for it, must intoxicate myself with the 
delight of it when it comes. Let her go, and I shall 
be my own again." 

But he found Amanda in the spirit at least as 
enthralling as Amanda in the flesh; and, the flesh 
being absent, the spirit was always with him. No 
hard work, no hard thinking, no sanest reasoning 
with his own mind could rid him of this haunting 



And so he laboured on ; not losing hope, because 
it was not in him to despair for himself or others, 
but doing his work with the sick thought of Amanda 
throbbing in heart and brain. Eating her with his 
food, drinking her with his wine, walking with her 
hand in his, preaching to a congregation of Amandas, 
praying with Amanda's face coming between his and 
God's. 

'' How quickly the holidays were going ! " he heard 
on every side. To him alone how cruelly they 
loitered ! For all his hard work, his stru|^le 
honourably to fill them, how long were the empty 
hours, how barren the days! 

He was sometimes overwhelmed to think that 
what went on within him was hidden even from his 
nearest and dearest who would have given their peace 
for his. 

*' How restful and pleasant it has been ! " Ursula 
said to him when the return of the boys and masters 
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was near at hand, with all the increase of life and 
social activity the event portended. 

" Everyone pities us for not having been away, but 
Harry and I have had a delightful time/' she said on 
all sides. 

He heard her, and nodded acquiescence, marvelling 
humbly at the evidence of how little the tenderest of 
us knows his brother's heart. 

"And I have the insolence to stand up in the 
pulpit to talk to men and women, each with a 
brain, perhaps, filled in every cranny with a secret 
as engrossing as mine. Each with his own 
thoughts of things that to him have any mean- 
ing buried deep down in the dungeon of his own 
mind; each — how do I know? — ^with some aching 
longing unfulfilled in his heart, making all the 
rest null and void ; words but empty sounds, life 
a weariness, the world a desert, religion a dead 
letter." 

"Why, there's Miss Chatterhouse come back!" 
Ursula said. She was standing by the dining-room 
window to watch the passers-by. "Oh, what a 
nuisance it is 1 Now I shall have to call, I suppose 1 
I thought she was gone for a month ; it seems only 
about a week. How I do wish the people would 
keep away I " 

The rector was writing with his back to the 
window and did not lift his head. "Has she come 
back ? " he asked. 

" Oh, she is crossing 1 She is coming in 1 " Ursula 
cried. " She is coming in, Harry I Now, remember, 
I can't ask her to tea, because there are no cakes in 
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the house. And the roses on the drawing-room table 
are dead ! " 

Amanda, who was quick to notice such signs, saw 
that the rector's face was white to the lips as he 
rose to greet her. Her spirits revived at the sight. 
Acknowledging, with inexpressible bitterness in her 
own heart, that against one man's selfishness and 
indifference she was now helpless to prevail, it was a 
salve to her wounded pride to perceive how with 
another her power was supreme. 

She was not looking the brighter for her change of 
air, he thought. The fact that her beauty was a 
little dimmed, that her cheeks showed a hollow in 
their smooth oval, that her thin, delicately-curved lips 
shut one upon the other with the effect of com- 
pression, as if they closed upon some miserable 
thought which must never escape them, smote upon 
his heart with an added anguish of yearning. 

" Have you heard of your prot^gfe ? " was among 
one of the first questions Amanda asked. 

Upon this subject Ursula had a great deal to say. 
Daisy had not, it seemed, once written to Mrs. Fisher, 
who had been so good to her and put up with her for 
so long. The kind woman, for all her distaste, anxious 
for the girl's well-being, had applied for news to Mrs. 
Meers. From her she had learned that Daisy was 
very hard-worked, very dull, and not at all happy ; 
but that she was going to try to stay on. 

Amanda was indignant at the reflection on her 
friend. " Mrs. Spender is the kindest, most indulgent 
woman," she declared. " Miss Meers has simply to 
be with the children. There is a servant to do every- 
thing for her. But now I must tell you Mrs. 
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Spender's account I heard from her this morning. 
She says the girl is good-tempered, and she raves, of 
course, about her looks ; but she finds her untidy in 
the extreme, and she fears she is lazy." 

"Those things," Ursula interrupted, "she should 
have been told. No one should have been allowed 
to take Daisy who was not warned she was both lazy 
and dirty." 

" Ursula I " 

"Well, Harold, call it untidy if you like. You 
need not look at me with that furious face. I am 
not at all afraid of you." 

"Mrs. Spender is doing her best to improve her, 
and, as she was taken on my recommendation, to 
keep her," Amanda went on. "But — and this is 
what I came to speak to you about, Mr. Fisher — she 
complains that the girl is always asking to go out ; 
and although Mrs. Spender is anxious not to deny 
her, and wishes her to have all reasonable change, she 
is greatly inconvenienced by the claims of her grand- 
mother on Miss Meers' time. I thought, perhaps, 
you would write a word of warning to the girl on the 
subject." 

"Her grandmother?" Ursula repeated with a 
wrinkled brow. "Does her grandmother live in 
London, then, Harry ? " 

Harry supposed so, from Mrs. Spender's account. 
"She shall be told to shunt the grandmother," he 
promised ; and thanked Miss Chatterhouse for giving 
him the hint to do so. 

He had not thought it desirable to mention the 
fact that he had received from Daisy a letter filled 
with complaining. 
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''Although Mrs. Spender calls me 'Miss Meers/ 
the servants all say I am only one of them. I do not 
wish to stay in a place where I am thought a servant. 
I can't make the children's clothes because I don't 
know how to sew. So Mrs. Spender says I am to 
keep them quiet and play games ; and I can't because 
they will scream, and their games are so silly. Ask 
mother to say I may come home again." 

Instead of complying with this request, the 
rector had sought an interview with Mrs. Meers, 
and had impressed on her the necessity of turning 
a deaf ear on such complaints, and of remaining 
firm. 

Mrs. Meers had wept, had said it was a hard fate for 
a child to be fatherless, but had promised to send her 
daughter the best of advice. 

Immediately on Miss Chatterhouse's departure 
Ursula had gone out; a fact which escaped the 
notice of her brother till, with an important face, and 
an air of not entirely displeased fluster, she burst in 
upon him. 

" Harry," she cried, " there isn't a grand- 
mother ! " 

He looked at her blankly ; for the moment hardly 
comprehending. 

" I thought so, but would not speak till I was sure. 
I have been to ask mother ; she says both Mr. and 
Mrs. Meers were orphans when they married." 

"Well, what of it? Miss Chatterhouse made a 
mistake; she probably intended to say aunt or 
cousin." 

" Nonsense, Harry I Now, listen. That girl is de- 
ceiving Mrs. Spender ; she is saying she goes to her 
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grandmother when she goes — no one knows to whom, 
or where." 

Harold gazed upon his sister, so agreeably excited. 
There was a dawning of uneasiness on his face, but 
he said nothing. 

" I am quite certain of what I say, Harry, and 
mother sees as I do. She is the most discredit- 
able little wretch to be responsible for. And 
now, I should like to know what you intend to 
do?" 

Tea had been carried in ; the rector folded a piece 
of bread-and-butter and ate it thoughtfully. "I 
suppose I must go and see Mrs. Meers about it," he 
said, rather ruefully, at last ''If the child really 
hasn't got a grandmother it won't be pleasant news 
for her." 

** She is just the kind of woman to swear she has," 
Ursula declared. 

" My dear, you really ought to try to broaden your 
sympathies," the brother said. "As it is you are 
just a bundle of prejudices." 

" I'm glad I am. I'm saner sa It's all very well, 
Harry, but for once I agree with father. He says it 
is derogatory to you to mix yourself up with such a 
set He said so from the first He sent a message 
to you, just now, and I really think you would do 
well to pay attention to it. ' Tell Harry,' father said, 
' to wipe his hands of the whole lot' " 

''I suppose I must go to Mrs. Meers at once," 
Harold said, munching, meditating, not listening. 

"Get your tea first, Harry. I told mother about 
Amanda Chatterhouse coming in, and that there was 
no cake; and she's sent some, the sort you like. She 
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says I'm never to let you go without cake at your tea 
again." 

The rector had turned his back on the tea-table 
and reached the door. 

" Father ^11 be in, in a minute, to see if you've eaten 
any, and to ask how you liked it Harold, mother '11 
be so disappointed " 

He came back from the door at that, cut himself a 
slice of cake, ate it solemnly, and departed. 



CHAPTER XII 
"WHOSO COMETH TO ME'* 

WHEN the Reverend Harold Fisher arrived at 
Jasmine House, and before he could ring 
the bell, the door was thrown open by Mrs. Meers, 
who, about to hurl herself forth into the street, was 
only stopped by the form of the clergyman upon 
the doorstep. 

The young man had some ado to keep her from 
knocking him backwards on to the pavement, for 
she was a woman of ponderous build. People 
passing looked with astonishment to see the pair 
apparently scufRing there in the broad light of day, 
the mistress of the house uttering yell upon yell of 
affliction. 

To hide the distressing sight, and to stifle the 
disturbing sounds, the clergyman pushed the lady 
into the hall, shut the door, and shook her off into 
a hall chair. 

She had a disordered appearance. Her hat had 
been thrown, with no regard to its just or becoming 
position, upon her untidy head ; her face was damp 
with tears and the dews of perspiration; her teeth 
chattered; her whole frame was shaken by some 
strong feeling ; in her hand she held a telegram. 

'' I was coming to you with this,'' she said, getting 

9 
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out the words as well as she could for violent 
shuddering. 

She held to him the paper in her shaking hand. 
*• This is your aflfair/' she said " It isn't mine. You 
put her there. I said 'don't do it' You put her 
there. Now she's lost — my Daisy — and you must 
find her. It's your affair. You interfered. Now 
find her — ^find her — find her— do you hear?" 

Harold took the telegram, noted that it came from 
Mrs. Spender, was dated three o'clock that afternoon, 
and read the couple of lines — 

** Your daughter missing since seven last evening. 
Has she returned home ? " they ran. 

" Daisy has perhaps gone to see her grandmother," 
Harold, without great faith in the suggestion, ventured. 

"Grandmother yourself!" Mrs. Meers cried, with 
panting scorn. Her breath seemed to come with 
great difficulty, she was bordering, he saw, on 
hysteria. ''She hasn't a grandmother, and never 
had. She is lost, I tell you. My lovely Daisy is 
lost Decoyed up a lane and murdered for her 
clothes. I said it. I said it every day. A lovely 
young fatherless thing sent off like that on her own ; 
and me not allowed to lift a finger to say to my 
own child * you shan't go 1' " 

A sound of loud breathing and a scuttling in the 
background warned Harold that the servants were 
listening ; he opened the door of one of the rooms. 
" Come in here," he said, and dragged in the mistress 
of the house by the fleshy upper arm. She dropped 
in a heap upon the sofa, her hat and head parting 
company with the jerk. She paid no heed, but loudly 
gasped and moaned, clutching uneasily at her bosom. 
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" My Daisy 1 My lovely child ! " she cried. 

*'Hushi You will have the people in from the 
street" 

** Let them come— come and welcome 1 Let them 
know whose doing it is. Who sent my fatherless 
child to her destruction ! " 

''Be silent, Mrs. Meers. Listen. You have to 
answer my questions, at once, and without excite- 
ment Everything depends on it Daisy herself — 
more than Daisy. Are you attending? Now, then. 
Daisy has been going out frequently, ostensibly to 
see her grandmother. If, as you say, she has no 
grandmother, what relation could she go to see ? " 

''None!" cried Mrs. Meers, almost shrieking the 
word in her excitement ^ I tell you none I " 

Then " said the rector, but paused upon the 

word. Where was the use of putting the mischief 
into words. 

'' We mustn't sit still and moan," presently he said, 
speaking sternly to the poor woman. ''You must 
pull yourself together, Mrs. Meers. We must do 
something." 

"Do?" she cried to him. "And who should be 
doing, pray, if it isn't you that have brought the 
mischief on us ? Do yourself ! I say." 

At the room in the Salisbury Arms, now called 
the People's Hall, a debate was to be held that 
evening which the rector had promised to open. 
He thought for a minute. 

"I could get away by the ten o'clock train to 
London," he said then. "I could see the lady 
Daisy was with, and make inquiries. In the mean- 
time we must wire to her. Give me the address." 
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Mrs« Meers was too bewildered to remember it; 
she was in the hiccoughing stage of hysterical grief, 
and could not even speak; but she drew from her 
pocket a letter which Harold saw was in Daisy's 
sprawling, unformed hand. 

"Is this her last? May I read it?" he asked; 
and the mother nodded assent 

It was the usual rigmarole of complaint, set forth 
in the usual incoherent way. 

''He took me to a theatre Saturday afternoon," 
the rector saw near the end as he skimmed the pages. 
** I wore my green, and he had me put my hair down. 
He'd like to take me to the play at night if I could 
get leave, but I can't" 

"Who is 'he'?" Harold asked, and held the 
sentence before her eyes. 

She snatched the paper from him and turned back, 
searching a previous page, then pointed to initiab 
occurring in an earlier paragraph. 

" A. P." read Harold, gazing upon the letter. " Who 
is A. P.?" 

"Poole," Mrs. Meers hiccoughed. She thumped 
her chest for breath to speak. " Poole have always 
taken an interest in Daisy. He's got her picture 
painted from her photograph— done it himself — in 
his room." Something a thought more concentrated 
crept into her wild regard, with an effort she forced 
herself to speak coherently. "If you could find up 
Poole, now, he's the one that'd find Daisy. Poole'd 
never rest till he found her I " 

Harold gazed at the mother in a moment's absolute 
stillness; then his lids snaiq>ed rapidly over scintil- 
lating dark eyes. "It looks as if Poole were the 
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man we want," he said. ^ I will do my best to find 
him." 

When his evening's work at the People's Hall 
was over, the rector called again at Jasmine House. 
Another London train was in by that time, bat it 
had not brought Daisy. The telegram sent to Mrs. 
Spqnder had but elicited the depressing fact that she 
knew nothing of the girl's movements after she had 
left her home. 

Mrs. Meers had been put to bed ill, the servant 
told the clerg3rman, and they had sent for the doctor 
to her. The mistress had had the most dreadful 
ideas, and was screeching out that poor Miss Daisy 
was murdered and put in a bag. There had been 
no holding her. 

'^Tell her everything that can be done shall be 
done," the poor young man said. "Tell her I am 
going up to London to-night." 

He was very tired with his day's work, and would 
have liked to be going home to his supper, his book, 
his bed. But it was clear something must be done 
about Daisy ; with the mother so helpless, who was 
there to do it if he shirked the task ? 

He waited in the hall while his message was 
delivered, in case Mrs. Meers might have bethought 
her of any directions to give. The slipshod servant 
came running down to him there. 

''Mistress is taking on awful," she said. The 
stress of the occasion seemed to allow of a shade 
more familiarity than Dirty Bella would otherwise 
have assumed. ** She seized 'old of my 'and," — ^here 
she stretched forth the thick red member to bear 
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witness to the fact, — ^"this 'ere 'and. *Tell 'm,' she 
say, * the Lord bless 'm if he bring my lovely Daisy 
back. Tell 'm there's none so fit to go on the arrand 
as 'im that's Daisy's nearest and dearest.' " 

The rector laughed when he got into the street in 
spite of his sick distaste of the whole business. 

" Daisy's nearest and dearest ! " he repeated. " I 
don't know that it's a position I exactly covet." 

He had only time to ask for some sandwiches to 
eat on his journey, to throw a few things into his 
travelling bag. Ursula, who had prepared a com- 
fortable supper against his home-coming, was angry 
and disgusted. 

" Going after Daisy Meers ? " she echoed. " You ? 
And why you, pray ? " 

"Because," explained the rector, squeezing the 
water from his bath sponge preparatory to ramming 
it into his bag, " — because I am her nearest and 
dearest" 

" Are you aware," he asked her presently, " that I 
stand in that relation to the lovely creature ? " 

" Little draggle-tailed wretch 1 " said the indignant 
Ursula. "I don't know how you can be so mad, 
Harry, as to mix yourself up with such dirty 
work 1 " 

He walked the half-mile to the station, carrying his 
bag. There were to be only two or three passengers 
by that late train. The station-master came up and 
spoke to the rector as he neared the ticket-office. 

"Little Miss Meers is safe home, then, sir?" he 
said as he raised his cap. For the news of the loss 
of Mrs. Meers' daughter had spread like wildfire 
through the town. 
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"Home?" Harold repeated, staring at the man. 
" No ! " 

" She came in by the eight-thirty, sir. She's got to 
her home long ago." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Certain, sir. See her myself." 

Intensely relieved, a little on his own account, and 
much on the girl's, Harold walked away. 

He knew that she was not at her home; it was 
possible she had gone to his father and mother. 

There was no carriage to be had, and Arden was 
at a considerable distance from the station. The 
hour was late when the young man knocked up the 
well-ordered household, in which irregular hours were 
considered a reproach, and put his question. 

The master of the house was indignant when he 
learnt the reason of his interrupted slumbers, 

" Daisy Meers 'ere ? No, of course not. Why should 
she be here ? Don't let me see her here again I And 
why aren't you in bed instead of 'unting for her in 
the dead of night, I should like to know ? " 

" It is because I am her nearest and dearest," rose 
to Harold's lips, but he refrained. "Her mother's 
ill in bed — ^someone had to go," he explained. 

Mr. Fisher had slipped his trousers on over his 
night-shirt to come downstairs ; the night wind was 
chill and blew his long beard sideways, he had 
difficulty in keeping his candle alight. He felt 
justified in being angry, and Harold had spoken in 
a flat tone and had an appearance of meekness. 

'' Remember, she doesn't set foot in my 'ouse again 
— remember that 1 " the father said. " My 'ouse is my 
own, I suppose? I pay for it? Very well, then, it 
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isn't for such truck as that And look 'ere, 'Arold. 
One thing more ; I've done a good deal for you, and 
sacrificed a good deal, and I didn't do it for this 
Meers girl, or for any of her low tribe. Understand ? ** 

** Perfectly. But I haven't time now to discuss it" 

He went away at once. Never in his life had he 
treated his father with rudeness, but there were 
moments when he was not quite sure of himself, 
and felt it safer to escape. 

He was loath to wake up the people at Jasmine 
House, but felt that he must acquaint the mother 
with the fact that Daisy was in Wynborou^ 

To reach Mrs. Meers' abode he had to pass the 
Rectory. As he did so, turning his head rather 
longingly in the direction of home and rest, he was 
aware of a dark figure huddled in the shallow porch, 
leaning its head and shoulder against his door. 

He pulled up sharply. " Daisy 1 " he whispered 

To make sure of her identity in the gloom of night 
he pulled her from the door. He had to call her 
name once or twice before she answered him. 

"Daisy! Daisyl" 

" Yes," said Daisy at length. 

She drooped upon him as she had drooped upon 
the door, and he grasped her tightly, feeling diat from 
fatigue or weakness she was strengthless. 

** Why are you here ? " he asked her. 

" I came b«:ause I was frightened," Daisy said. 

" Will you try to walk home ? " 

" I can't," she said. He knew that she was weeping. 
She sank more helplessly against him. When the 
door was opened by Ursula to his ring he had to 
carry her into his house. 



CHAPTER XIII 
A STILL TONGUE 

THE fact that Daisy Meers had sought refuge 
at the Rectory in the dead of night was soon 
public property, as the fact of her loss had been. 
That the mother, poor feckless creature, was ill in 
bed at Jasmine House as Daisy was ill in bed at the 
Rectory was also known. 

"Yet she isn't so very ill. I am not so greatly 
impressed by her illness," Ursula told Amanda. 

Miss Chatterhouse had called, on the part of 
Daisy's late employer, for news of the wanderer and 
explanation of her conduct. 

" She walked about, all day and night, in London 
because she did not know the way to the station^' 
Ursula related, in a tone as if to say ^ you may take 
the story for what it is worth." 

" Had she money ? " 

" She begged some of two gentlemen she met" 

"What an extraordinary tale I" Amanda said, 
trying to read Ursula's thoughts behind her words. 

"You'd have thought she'd have asked ladies 
first ? Not Daisy I " 

"Mrs. Spender is anxious to hear what account 
she gives of herself. She has wired to me for 



news." 



m 
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^* She gives none. Except that she was frightened.'' 

" Frightened ? Of what ? " 

Ursula shook her head. ''Goodness knows I It . 

is all we can drag out of her. She said it when my M 

brother found her in a heap against the door. She 
said it again when I spoke to her this morning. I 
questioned her, and she went to sleep. She has 
done nothing but sleep, so far, since she came. The 
train got in before nine last night. She was wander- 
ing about somewhere — no one knows where — till 
twelve, when she chose to come here." 

" Why did she come to your brother's door ? Why 
must Mr. Fbher be mixed up in her affairs?" 
Amanda asked with impatience. She, too, thought the 
fact derogatory to him. It annoyed her extremely. 

Ursula moved an aggrieved shoulder. '' She knew 
very well what she was about," she said. "She 
wasn't too dead asleep to know 'twas Harold's arms 
she'd tumbled into." 

Amanda's face flushed. 

" He had to carry her in like a child." 

" She was a heavy lump for him I " Amanda said. 
*' After such an escapade I think it's time Miss Meers 
left off being talked of as a child." 

She turned then from the subject as though it 
disgusted her, but put another question or two before 
leaving. 

''Mrs. Spender says Daisy Meers was away all 
night Where was she ? " 

" Walking about" 

" Walking about in London all night ? Alone ? " 

" She says so," said Ursula. 

*' What a ridiculous story ! " 
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" You must not say so to my brother 1 " 

*' Nor to anyone, of course. And is she to remain 
here, Miss Fisher ? " 

'' Not if I can help it ! " Miss Fisher said. 

Leaving the Rectory, Amanda encountered the 
rector on his own doorstep, about to enter. She had 
the satisfaction of seeing his face pale as it always 
paled at an unexpected meeting with her. She told 
him that she had been inquiring for Miss Meers, and 
was about to write to Mrs. Spender the particulars 
she had learned. 

'' The girl came to me," Harold said. 

"Yes. Why?" she asked him. 

She had put the question sharply, on impulse, but 
her lips curved slowly in the smile he loved to watch 
when at once he did not answer. 

" Ah, why ? " she repeated. " Why should I come 
if I wanted shelter, or comfort, or the touch of a 
kindly protecting hand? Yours is a doorstep at 
which you'll find me, too, crouching, one day, Mr. 
Fisher. Be prepared." 

He forced himself to look away from her lips to the 
great hump-backed church across the narrowed road. 

" If you came '* he said, and got no further. 

He had slowly made up his mind that in Amanda's 
sight he must seem a fool. Speech from him to her 
had grown so difficult that a word here and there, 
a meaningless phrase, a sentence half completed, 
represented his share of their intercourse. When 
he saw other men talking glibly to her, the ball of 
conversation tossed lightly to and fro, he wondered ; 
and was sickly conscious of the fact that when chance 
brought him to her side, if she did not talk for both 
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silence fell between them. What could he say that 
she could care to hear ? That was of value enough 
to speak in her ears ? 

It was not now for want of matter he broke off, 
but for too much. If she came, indeed, a suppliant 
to his door ! 

" If you came " he said once more ; and Amanda 

mercifully cut across the stammering speech. 

** I hear she says she was frightened. Of what was 
she frightened, Mr. Fisher ? " 

" It is that I am going, presently, to ask her." 

" And you think she will tell you ? " 

"Assuredly. Why not?" 

'^ And when you know, for the satisfaction of my 
friend, will you tell me ? " 

« That depends. If I can I will." 

Amanda smiled with mischief as she stepped on to 
the pavement. " Ah, don't trouble to do so. I don't 
think the story she tells will be worlii repeating," 
she said as she walked away. 

The difficulty was to arouse Daisy into a conditioo 
to be questioned. 

"My brother wishes to hear your account of 
yourself," Ursula said to her many times, without 
drawing from the girl anything more satisfactory 
than the complaint that she was sleepy. 

Ursula's mother came up, with a resolute step, and 
sat down determinedly by Miss Meers' pillow. For 
two hours she sat there. At the end of that time 
Daisy awoke, peered at her visitor through heavy 
lids and shut her eyes again. 

" You have got to say exactly why you left Mrs. 



^. 
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Spender's. I am waiting here until you tell me/' 
Mrs. Fisher said in a very determined and uncom- 
promising tone of voice. *' Also, what you did from 
the time you left until the time you came here. It 
is absolutely necessary for your own sake that this 
should be known. Do you hear ? " 

Daisy only closed her eyes the tighter ; when the 
impatient lady bent over and shook her shoulder 
with a not very gentle grip, '^Let me be I I'm so 
tired/' the girl whined, and began to cry noisily, like 
a child. 

Then the clei^man's mother, remembering her 
son had said Daisy was not to be badgered, grew 
frightened, and took herself away. 

** After all/' she said to herself as she passed out, 
" I don't know it much matters. Whatever she said 
I should not believe." 

But when she had had about forty-eight hours of 
bed in the Rectory spare room, even Harold began 
to think that, however tired Daisy had been, she must 
be about rested now. 

** Perhaps she is really ill," he said to Ursula. 
" At any rate, I will see her m)rself this afternoon." 

An announcement which had the effect of rousing 
Daisy to make use at length of the warm water with 
whicti from time to time Ursula had plied her in vain. 
Having bathed her hands and face, she seized a comb, 
and, scuttling back to bed with it, combed her long 
curling locks there, and spread them carefully over 
the pillow on which she lay. 

Ursula, who was a rather prudish young woman, 
was disgusted when she found that even now Daisy 
did not intend to get up. 
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" Are you going to lie here till my brother comes I " 
she asked with sharp displeasure. 

Daisy said she was, and added the now familiar 
formula, " I'm so tired ! " 

She was surpassingly lovely. It was difficult to 
believe that such wealth of heavy tresses, such glow 
of youth and health in rounded cheek, such youthful- 
ness and heavenly innocence of appearance could 
leave any male thing unmoved. 

Ursula looked jealously at her brother when he 
came in, unable to credit how absolutely cold that 
charming vision left him. It was the youth alone — 
the youth and the weakness— of the lodging-house 
keeper's daughter which appealed to him. 

He smiled with gentle indulgence upon the girl, 
smiling a shy welcome at him. 

" A nice dance you have led us, young lady 1 " he 
said. ''Do you know that I was on the point of 
going up to London to set Scotland Yard upon your 
track?" 

She did not allow herself to be overcome with 
fatigue in Harold's presence, as Ursula saw, looking 
on with suspicious eyes, but she had never much to 
say for herself. A smile or a giggle, a hanging head, 
a wide vague stare, a pushed out, protesting lip — ^in 
these lay all the eloquence Miss Meers had at 
command, or required. 

The rector, sitting in the chair beside the bed, put 
the identical questions already put to her so often. 
Why had she left? Where had she been? With 
whom? 

Ursula, standing at the foot of the bed, her elbow 
on the brass rail, her chin on her hand, severely 
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contemplating the bed's occupant, saw her droop her 
head lower on the pillow, push her face deeper into 
it — ^the tactics she had seen employed before. 

" I want to know, not for myself, but for your own 
sake, Daisy ; that I may have something to say to 
all the people who stop me to ask about you." 

"Tell them to mind their own business," Daisy 
whispered to the pillow. 

"Just at the present you are their business, my 
dear girl. I am quite sure you have done nothing 
really wrong. I want them to ask, don't you see, 
because I want to tell them. Come, Daisy! why 
should you object to tell me ? " 

"Why couldn't she have told me, or mother, for 
the matter of that, without troubling you ? " Ursula 
interposed. 

Daisy looked at her, and then at the rector. " I 
wish to tell only you," she said. " I don't wish any- 
one else to hear." 

Thus Ursula found herself turned from her own 
spare room — and by frowzy Mrs. Meers' undesirable 
daughter I 

" You must have done something you are exceed- 
ingly ashamed of; and that's exactly what I expected 
of you," she said sharply to the intruder as she passed 
to the door her brother held open for her. 

Ten minutes later she caught the rector in the hall 
as he came from Daisy's room. 

" Well ! What is all this wonderful mystery ? " she 
asked. 

He looked at her with a preoccupied gaze. " I am 
not at liberty to tell you," he said. 

Ursula's anger rose. " Do you mean I am to put 
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up with this girl, and to be kept in ignorance of what 
she did before she took it into her head to come 
here ? Then listen, Harry. I am, to an extent, my 
own mistress, remember, and unless I know, and am 
satisfied with what I hear, I refuse to remain under 
the same roof with Daisy Meers." 

The rector had found his soft round hat. " Don't 
be an idiot," he said, and walked to the door. But 
when he had opened it he looked back at her. " Do 
you suppose I should wish you to remain if I thought 
it could harm you?" he asked. "Daisy has not 
been to blame. Mercifully, wit and courage were 
given her to escape a great danger. Any woman, 
I should think, would be thankful to know she 
escaped." 

"Oh, dear me, Harold 1 Spare me that! Pray, 
where are you going in such a hurry ? " 

" I am going to see Daisy's mother." 

"To tell her about this danger I mayn't hear of?" 

" Yes. I shall tell her," he said. 

His face as he went from the house took on the 
grim look it wore when he had a not very agreeable 
duty to perform. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE TUG OF WAR 

MRS. MEERS presented by no means such an 
inviting spectacle upon the pillow as did her 
daughter. The rector, not knowing in his bachelor 
innocence what was amiss, looked with distaste at 
the untidy head from which the hairpins had not 
been taken since the beginning of the indisposition, at 
the bed upon which the greater part of the owner's 
wardrobe hung or was flung. 

The window was closed, the room airless, a limp, 
not over clean, hand clutched the sheet to the 
invalid's chin to hide the night-dress she wore. 

In as few words as he could, but quite plainly, the 
clergyman told the story he had gained, slowly and 
with much questioning, from Daisy's lips. 

" I tell you this, both because you ought to know, 
being her mother, and also that you may be prepared 
to turn this man out of your house should he be so 
hardened as to attempt to enter it again," he said as 
he finished. 

He had expected, knowing the excitable nature of 
the woman, a wild exhibition of indignation, and was 
greatly surprised to find her receive the story with 
comparative calm; even putting in a word or two, 
now and then, in defence of the offender, 
xo 
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"l shooldn't have bdieved it of him — fiot unless 
'twas from Daisy's own lips* she said. "The 
beantifiil presents he made; and always so, as you 
m^t say, fiitherly and interested ! * 

"He most not set foot in your house again," 
Harold said. 

Here Mrs. Meets b^an weakly to cry. " The best 
of the lodgers ! " she wept " Spent more in a wedc, 
and no questions asked, than the other two put 
together. And always so gendemanly behaved. I 
shouldn't have thought Daisy'd have acted so silly. 
If she'd gone back to her place insteads of roaming 
about no harm would have been done. I haven't got 
any patience with Daisy ! " 

The rector was disgusted. '* Is this man's weekly 
payment more to you than your child's honour 7 " he 
asked. 

Mrs. Meers only snivelled in reply, vainly groping 
beneath the pillow for her handkerehied 

** I don't see, me 01 in bed, how I can turn the man 
from his rooms," she said presently. 

^Tell your servant not to admit him. What is 
easier?" 

She found the handkerchief, mopped her eyes, 
sighed heavily. 

** Mrs. Meers, I suppose I have your promise to do 
this?" He put the question in a note which she 
accepted as a warning. 

Rather hurriedly she gave the promise, ceased to 
cry, adopted a conciliatory tone, and inquired for 
Dais/s health. 

He reassured the mother on this point, but added 
that for the present Daisy would stay at the Rectory. 
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The vision of pretty Daisy in her pink-and-white 
loveliness in his best bed rose before him; the 
thought of banishing her to the stuflfy, unlovely 
locality of such a room as Mrs. Meers' was repugnant. 
And there was a stronger reason. 

''Why was it to me that you came?" he had 
asked the girl as he sat by her bedside. 

She had turned her innocent gaze upon him. 
'' Because you are kind/' she had said. '' Others are 
kind, sometimes, but not always,— even mother ; but 
you are always kind. So I came to you." 

The young rector would in no wise cast out one 
who came to him so. 

'' While she's with you my mind's at rest about the 
girl," the mother said. ** For she's a fatherless girl ; 
and I don't mind admittin' Daisy's got beyond 
me." 

" I suppose, for one so young and — and unformed 
excuses must be made ; but Daisy was, she admits, 
guilty of falsehood," he said reluctantly. " She told 
Mrs. Spender that it was to her grandmother's 
house she went, when in reality she was with this 
man." 

Mrs. Meers' face grew red, her eyes shifted. '' Girls 
will be girls " she muttered apologetically. 

" I see no reason why they should also be liars," 
the rector said. ** However, for the present I will 
look after her." 

Then he got up to go. " Shall I give one of your 
servants orders not to admit your lodger?" he 
inquired. 

"Send Bella in to me. I'll tell her myself," she 
promised. 
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As, having closed the bedroom door» he walked 
across die landing, he p erce iv ed the untidy house- 
maid, already half-way up the stairs, dragging bdiind 
her a flat leadier cas& On it the clergyman saw, 
boldly painted in white, the initials A. P. 

He stood at die head of the stairs and pointed an 
authoritative finger. *Take down that logg^g^" 
he said. 

The girl opened mouth and ^es in astonishment, 
saying nothing. 

"Neither the man to whom it bdongs nor \ds 
lugg^;e is to be admitted here," Harcdd explained. 

Then a door opened behind him, and a soft voice 
called to the maid on the stairs : ^ Don't attempt to 
drag that case up alone, Bella ;" and Aubrey Poole, 
slipping past the parson on the landing, ran down to 
the assistance of the housemaid 

'^That you, Fisher? How do?" he inquired as 
he passed again, dragging the case behind him. 

Waiting until Bella, relinquishing her end of the 
burthen at the door of Poole's sitting-room, departed, 
the rector entered there. 

Poole dropped the case noisily upon the boards, 
straightened himself above it, oonfinxited his 
visitor. 

''You find me in rather a mess," he said ; ''but as 
I did not invite you in, Fisher, I don't apologise." 

" You have made your way into this house without 
Mrs. Meers' knowledge," Harold said. " She is ill in 
bed, but I have her authority for saying she does 
not intend to receive you as a lodger again." 

Poole kicked open the case at his feet; it was 
empty. He looked round the room with a con- 
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sidering air — Harold, his thoughts otherwise engaged, 
had not noticed that it was largely dismantled — ^going 
to a bookcase he began to empty it, flinging the 
contents into the empty case. 

" Vm not waiting on Mrs. Meers' intentions, Fisher," 
he remarked as he proceeded vrith his task. ^' Bella 
is at this moment entrusted with a letter from me to 
her mistress enclosing a month's payment in advance, 
and setting forth my r^;ret that I am unfortunately 
obliged to leave at a moment's notice." 

He was so tall, so handsome, so graceful, his words 
so easy, his voice so silken ; the clergyman with his 
glum face, his black conventional dress, for all his 
bitter contempt, might have thought himself at a 
disadvantage ; except that he was accustomed as far 
as possible not to think of himself at all. 

"Dust!" Poole said, and clapped two books 
together. ''My things have been ruined with dust 
Why Mrs. Meers continues to harbour that housemaid 
is surprising. As ugly as sin, and a slattern into the 
bargain. Have you ever happened to notice, Fisher, 
the shortness, in comparison with her height, of 
Bella's legs?" 

" I suppose you know, Mr. Poole, that Mrs. Meers' 
daughter has returned to Wynborough? She has 
come straight to me." 

** Has she indeed ? " Poole exclaimed. He looked 
off two books he held without any affectation of a 
want of interest ''Congratulations. She is an 
extremely lovely child," he said, and flung the books 
into the case. 

" To no one but me has she told the reason of her 
running away from her situation." 
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" And might one hear ? " 

" That she was afraid— of you." 

"Of met Daisy! Oh, I sayP he made the 
exclamation with the softest inflection of his soft 
voice, his eyes shone with amusement ''She is 
getting at you, Fisher." 

"She has told me that it was to you she went 
when her employer believed her to be safely with — 
her grandmother." 

"Her grandmother?" Poole repeated with his 
gentle giggle. " Your grandmother, Fisher 1 " 

" She has confessed to me that your influence over 
her was such that she did not consider herself safe 
where she was constantly seeing you." 

"Safe from what?" Poole asked sharply. He 
turned swiftly round from the bookcase and thrust 
his hands into the belt of his white flannel trousers — 
he wore no waistcoat — and looked at the clergyman 
with a suddenly threatening face. "From what?" 
he repeated, raising his voice. "You are making 
accusations in the loose way that is permitted to the 
cloth. You had better be more definite — Fisher." 

" The girl herself was not definite. She did not 
tell me of what. But she had no need. I can 
guess." 

Poole regarded him in a moment's contemptuous 
silence. " I am not responsible " he said then, slowly, 
" for the irresponsible and prurient imaginings of the 
parsonic mind." 

Then he left the bookcase and began taking down 
the lower pictures of the many that hung on the walls. 
He looked at each with interest and aflection, carefully 
dusting it with his white silk pocket-handkerchief. 
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''I suppose/' he said, ''Daisy, in her vague 
communications, forgot to mention that it was at her 
own and her mother's earnest solicitation that I took 
her about London ? " He held closer to the light a 
little oil painting from whose heavily carved frame a 
tiny comer had been chipped. "The trail of the 
serpent 1 Bella again 1 " he muttered to himself. He 
laid the picture carefully down, and, lifting himself, 
looked at the clergyman, standing stiffly just within 
the door. '* Now I think of it, it was not poor little 
Daisy but the mother who suggested that I should 
act the not altogether congenial part of grandmother 
when Daisy wished to go out," he said. " When you 
next take upon yourself to interfere in my business 
you had better be more careful in getting up your 
facts, you see, Fisher." 

'' I have facts enough to go upon," the other said. 
'* You will find them sufficient to condemn you in the 
eyes of every decent person." 

At the beginning of that speech Poole, his eyes 
fixed on a picture out of reach, had seized the house* 
maid's steps, standing within the door, and dragged 
them, noisy and protesting, drowning the clergyman's 
words, across the boards to the required position. 
Having adjusted the steps with some apparent 
difficulty, he mounted them slowly and with care. 
From the top his gaze fell as if by chance upon the 
man at the other end of the room. . 

" You there still, Fisher ? " he exclaimed in apparent 
surprise. " You are good at waiting, my dear fellow. 
They should have kept you at the counter. Were 
you, a little time back, saying something ? " 

''I was saying I know you to be a bad and 
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unprincipled man/' the rector said. ''You are 
absolutely unfit for the position you hold. I will 
see to it that for the future no father innocently 
entrusts his young son to jrour care. I go straight 
to the Headmaster when I leave you. It remains to 
be seen if he thinks what I have to tell him ' definite ' 
enough." 

Poole came down the steps carefully, a large 
picture in his hands. 

*'You know, I'm afraid the poor Master will not 
feel much interest in your communication/' he said. 
The Master has already received my resignation. 
As soon as my place can be filled — ^the charming 
old man dwelt flatteringly on what a diiiicult matter 
that would be — I go. If you were in the College Set, 
Fisher, which, by the way, I have always regretted 
you were not, you would have known that fact among 
those more interesting but less authentic ones you 
have been at such pains to gather. And now, as I 
am pressed for time, may I ask you to defer any 
other communication you may have to make ? I am 
busy, as you see, and dusty ; and, moreover, am due 
at the Chatterhouses' in time for tea." 

The clergyman's face changed; ** I must request 
you, instead of going to that house, to leave 
Wynborough," he said. 

With a grating sound the steps were again dragged 
over the boards to the next high picture. Poole ran 
to the top. ''Still pestering, Fisher?" he said, not 
even glancing in the other's direction. 

"I request you to leave at once," Harold said 
again. 

"I can't, really/' Poole said, as if reluctantly 
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declining a flattering invitation, his face grown 
serious. ''You know, Fisher, or perhaps, for the 
reason before mentioned, you don't know, I am 
engaged to marry Miss Chatterhouse. Until I find 
a new lodging I am going to stay at her house. It 
is quite an old promise. I really can't/' 

The rector stood for a minute, still watching the 
pictures carefully lifted from their places, carefully 
dusted, carefully lowered. A feeling of impotency, 
of rage, had made his face white, his voice husky. 

'' I will see to it that General Chatterhouse knows 
the man his daughter is marrying," he said. 

Then he turned and went away. 



CHAPTER XV 
A FIG-HEADED MAN 

WITH a lapse now and again, due to such 
accidental incidents as the Poole«Chatter- 
house engagement, the subject of Daisy Meers bade 
fair to be of perennial interest in Wytiborough. Why 
had Daisy run away from her situation ? Why had 
she turned up on the rector's doorstep ? What had 
she done in the interim? 

It was clearly the duty of someone to make 
inquisition in these matters. Mrs. Algum, therefore, 
magnanimously resolving to overlook temporarily the 
heartless ingratitude with which her former advances 
had been received, decided again to call at the Rectory. 

Ursula, always disposed to remorse for the treat- 
ment formerly accorded the good lady, was inclined 
to be very gracious. She would have liked, truth to 
tell, to talk Daisy Meers without restriction of 
volume or virulence. She would have liked to say — 

** I hate being associated with the girl. She is not 
of my class. She is of the Goats, Mrs Algum, while 
I, you perceive, am a Sheep, or trying to be considered 
one. She comes between me and my brother, and 
spoils all that was pleasant in our lives ; and I quite 
agree with you, dear, far-sighted, impeccable one, that 
we don't know what she did, or where she was that 
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night she can't account for, but are justified in 
suspecting the worst." 

All this, and more, Ursula would have liked to 
say; but that the rector, hearing Mrs. Algum was 
calling, chose to sit in the room with her all through 
her stay. 

He was stiff and uncomfortable in manner, and 
had a grim look about the mouth. He looked tired, 
besides, and had aged visibly in his few months of 
parish work. 

When the topic was broached, solely to discuss 
which Mrs. Algum had come, it was the rector 
himself who started it. 

'' You have heard of Mrs. Meers' illness ? " he said. 
** I am sorry to say she is very much worse to-day. 
The doctor now calls it influenza. She seems pretty 
bad." 

Mrs. Algum, of course, was not surprised. She never 
was surprised at anything, being too experienced. 
Aubrey Poole, it appeared, had revealed to her the 
dirty condition of the house. 

" I look upon it as a dispensation of Providence, 
Mr. Fisher, that the house must now be whitewashed, 
perhaps papered. At Westfields we always consider 
it safer to paper after influenza. And it is also pro- 
vidential that her daughter is now at home to nurse 
Mrs. Meers." 

'' My brother does not think that Daisy should be 
allowed to nurse her mother," Ursula said, the tip of 
her nose grown pink. 

The rector corrected her. ''It is the doctor who 
does not think she should be allowed to do so," he 
said. 
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"In this matter I should waive the doctor's 
opinion/' Mrs. Algum said. She sat very upright, 
and drew her chin farther into her throat ^ Her 
place is with her mother; and that she should be 
there is better for her, for Mrs. Meers, and — ^for you." 

"Dr. Beart is of a different opinion," the rector 
said. " I am of a different opinion, also." 

The lids snapped quickly over his eyes before he 
fixed them on Mrs. Algum's face. "There are, I 
believe, in Wynborough, reports prejudicial to the 
character of this girl, rumours likely to injure her 
for life," he said with careful distinctness. " I am in a 
position to assert that these are as false as they are 
cruel. Therefore I consider the place, at the present, 
for Daisy Meers is under my own roof. By keeping 
her here with my sister I am emphasising the fact 
that I am satisfied ; that I know her to have done 
nothing of which to be ashamed. Since you are 
interested in the matter, I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will repeat what I have said, Mrs. Algum, and 
also give, on any occasion that may offer, an emphatic 
denial to such reports" 

" If you are satisfied with the explanation the girl 
gave you, perhaps your simplest plan will be to make 
it public," Mrs. Algum shrewdly suggested. "A 
mystery is always a mistake. Clear up the mystery, 
Mr. Fisher." 

" Unfortunately I am not in a position to do that," 
Harold said, with grimly held lips. 

Mrs. Algum had risen to go ; she smiled meaningly, 
but with ineffable calm, and touched the tips of the 
rector's fingers with her black su^de gloves. " Good- 
bye, Mr. Fisher," she said. 
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Harold looked after her with a lowered brow. 
""Does this woman think I lie when I say I am 
satisfied ? ** he inquired of his sister, turning sharply 
upon her. 

Ursula looked away from him coldly. *'It is 
certainly unfortunate, as Mrs. Algum says, that there 
has to be a mystery about it,** she said. " It seems to 
me that for Daisy's sake what there is to say should 
be said." 

Harold's eyes sought the floor ; he stood to study 
it in a moment's glum silence. ** Daisy, you see, is 
not the only person I have to consider," he said 
then. 

** I'm glad of that I began to think she was," 
Ursula retorted pertly, nose in air. 

He looked an angry question, while she gazed back 
at him with a kind of timid hardihood. Yet he and 
his sister had been until lately the dearest friends; 
and he was of an affectionate nature and coveted the 
approval of those he loved t 

It was very uncomfortable ; and as time went on 
Ursula was not the only one who made the discomfort 
of the position plain. Eyes that had grown to look 
at him so kindly during the summer months, looked 
shyly now. Ladies who had seemed to be at his 
elbow whichever way he turned, now, when rarely met, 
passed hurriedly on. To be sure there was now 
plenty going on in the place. College boys and College 
masters flying about. The Tofts girls were getting 
up some private theatricals — the proceeds to go 
towards a new organ for the church at Branksmead, 
three miles out of the town. Mrs. Algum, enlightened 
woman I had started afternoons with Browning ; and 
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puzzled, poor ladies read portions of his works, taking 
so many lines by turn, in each other's houses. Night 
after night people were meeting, and trying to look 
pleased at meeting, the same faces at dinner-parties. 
There was a talk of a ball to come off towards the 
end of term at the Town Hall. 

In the holidays it seemed that there had been only 
the Topsy-turvy Club. Its members were invited, 
the tennis courts being of course deserted, to meet, 
for a social evening, once a week in the parish room 
at the Salisbury Arms ; but no element of aristocratic 
leaven any longer lightened the mass of workaday 
folk who alone responded. 

** We have shown that we can mingle," Mrs. Algum 
said, — ^a good deal of conversation having for its topic 
matters unconnected with the poet went on at the 
Browning readings, — ^"but we must let it go forth 
that for the future we draw the line at Daisy Meers." 

It might be that only the opening of the College 
chapel made the difference, but Ursula thought the 
once crowded pews of St Luke's looked sadly empty. 
She acknowledged the fact with bitterness of heart, 
and gazed at the lovely Daisy Meers sitting in the 
angle of the Rectory pew, where it was restful for her 
shoulders to recline, fidgeting and yawning undis- 
guisedly through the services, with dislike and 
grudging in her heart 

As for poor Mrs. Fisher, who, whatever their short- 
comings in her own clear eyes, must defend her 
children, in every moment of the day she was harried 
by his father's arraignment of his son. 

*' It's your own fault," the old man always finished 
by saying. It comforted him a little to nag at his 
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wife, and made the position for him bearable. If he 
could rouse her to defend herself and quarrel with 
him both were happier. "You have alwa3rs upheld 
him in his foolery, and you uphold him in this." 

But Harold knew very well that in this matter his 
mother even was against him. Everyone was against 
him. He was all the surer of his own position. Both 
his courage and his obstinacy ever mounted with 
occasion. He surveyed the situation with wide-open 
eyes of one who " hears the tumult but is still " ; he 
put his back against the wall and set his face, knowing 
that he would not cry for quarter nor feel his heart 
sink. 

At the Rectory the days seemed long to Daisy. 
Ursula seldom spoke to her, never set her tasks, nor 
sent her on errands. She avoided the mistress of the 
house, therefore, and hung about Harold as he wrote 
or read. When he went out she put on her hat as 
a matter of course to accompany him. 

"Why don't you and Ursula walk together?" he 
sometimes suggested. 

" I like best to be with you," she always said. 

He was glad to find her of an affectionate nature ; 
she liked to drag on his arm as they walked. 

With Ursula she was silent, but to Harold she 
talked to the best of her ability, which was poor. 
She had a fund of small information at command : 
she knew whose servant it was chatting with the 
butcher's man outside the shop ; how many children 
this person had ; when that was going to marry ; who 
gave the red-faced girl in the post-office the' violets 
backed by geranium leaves she always wore in her 
dress. 
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When her companion, tired of such themes, told 
her something from the book he was reading, or 
related histories from his own experiences for her 
entertainment, she listened with respect, said 
Tancyr and ''Oh, I sayl" in the course of the 
narrative ; when he stopped, the story being finished, 
roused herself to inquire: ''And what happened 
then?" 

She was not inspiring. But the rector, noting the 
glances cast at them when she was at his side, grew 
to feel that all the world was against them, he and 
she standing alone together. Thus, gradually, a spirit 
of comradeship grew up, and he became conscious of 
a desire to d^end the girl, for liking, and for friend- 
ship's sake — ^warmer incentive than that of a stubborn 
sense of duty. 

He was quickly made aware that he could not go, 
accompanied by Daisy Meers, into the houses of his 
better class parishioners ; but on his rounds to visit 
the poor and sick he took her, until he could no 
longer shut his eyes to the fact that even here her 
presence was not desired. 

There is no such stickler for class in the actual 
relations of Society as the poor man who theoretically 
wishes to demolish distinctions. The parson, the 
doctpr, the master, must be a "gentleman" to be 
held in anything but bitterest contempt Not only 
among the Algums of the community had the 
appointment of the old linen-draper's son to the 
living of St. Luke's given ofience. 

" What's he better than we ? " the meanest trades- 
folk inquired of each other — the vendor of penny toys, 
the small merchants of apples and red herrings, whom 
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old Fisher from the eminence of his own superior 
counter had despised. 

And even in a lower stratum of society, the 
chimney-sweep, the lamp-lighter, the road scavenger, 
felt at liberty to hold cheaply a parson whose father 
had been a linen-draper. 

" What do he know ? He ain't much," they said. 

So that when Daisy appeared in the rector's train, 
bringing a can of soup, a jelly from Ursula's kitchen, 
the recipients felt an offence to their dignity, and took 
the gift with sniffings. 

'' Let him bring his rubbage here, and FIl let him 
to know ! " one woman threatened. 

She had a shrewish tongue; and to the virtue of 
cleanliness, laboriously exploited, she sacrificed all the 
rest. 

She was as good as her word. In the course of 
time the clergyman appearing at her back door, 
the attendant Daisy as usual clinging to his coat-cufT, 
was refused admittance by the virago of the court 

" No ; I'm not at home," she said, in reply to the 
rector's inquiry, called within the half-open door. 
She appeared at the aperture, a saucepan in her hand, 
and the damp cloth, with which outside and in she 
had been scouring it, in the other. "I'm a busy 
woman, and a clean one," she volunteered in her shrill, 
ear-piercing tones ; " and if you find a speck o' dirt 
in my rooms you can tell me of it. I try to keep 
myself respectable, and my husban' and child'en into 
the bargain, and I haven't no time for visitin', nor yet 
for askin' no Mrs. Meers's daughter, nor no such a 
rubbage, into my front sitting-room. And so I say 
straight to her face, parson or no parson bringin' 'er." 
II 
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** My good woman, yon had better be dumb than 
use your tongue to such bad purpose,** the rector said. 

But the stream of Mrs. Slapp's eloquence was by 
no means exhausted, and a volley of abuse directed 
at the girl beside him speedily convinced him of the 
wisdom of cutting a hasty retreat, leaving the lady 
still vigorously whisking her cloth in and out her 
saucepan, having followed the pair to the entrance of 
the court, loud victor of the field. 

Daisy told the servants at the Rectory of that 
inglorious encounter, — she had far more in common 
with them 'than with its master and mistress. The 
tale was speedily spread through the little town, and 
came to Mrs. Fisher^s ears. She went to her son then, 
and wept before him. 

** Harold, for my sake," she said, '' let there be an 
end of this I Your father is beside himself with rage 
and sorrow. His pride in you is hurt ; he sees your 
position weakened, and the consideration he sacrificed 
so much to gain for you thrown to the winds. I 
know you don't look at things as he does, dear. I 
know his ambitions aren't yours ; I know how high 
above our ideas you have set your own " 

** Nonsense, mother ! " 

" Ah, you will never let me say a word of praise 
of you, Harry, and I won't bother you with it ; but 
mayn't I ask you a question in reason, dear? Why 
should your father, and me, and Ursula, and you be 
ruined in the eyes of everyone for the sake of Alice 
Meers and her trumpery girl ? Don't be angry. It 
is that she seems to me, and to all of us ; and I want 
to be open with you. Am not I as much to you as 
Daisy ? Tell me that." 
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" Very much more," he said ; and Mrs. Fisher drew 
a breath of relief. For a certain dreadful fear had 
been growing in her mind, and the mind of Ursula, 
which they had not yet put into words. 

" Then, think of me, Harry, if you won't think of 
yourself. There is no reason the girl should not go 
back to her home. If Mrs. Meers had influenza — 
and I don't believe she had, but was pretending for 
her own purposes — ^she is well now, and wanting her 
daughter back with her " 

*' She has not said so to me, but quite other," the 
rector interposed. 

''And why? Because she is an under-hand, low 
creature, that has plans and plots in her head for the 
sticking up of Daisy that you'd never suspect, Harry, 
but that I can see as plain as the nose on your face. 
And I want her daughter out of my son's house — 
I want her out!" she said with almost painful 
earnestness. "Aren't my wishes anything, then?" 
she asked. 

" To me they are everything," Harold said. " You 
may be quite sure I would always please you, mother, 
if I could." 

"He practically promised nothing," Mrs. Fisher 
said afterwards to Ursula; for she had left him on 
those words, understanding him too well and loving 
him too much to badger him. 

" I could have told you that before," Ursula said. 
" There isn't on earth a more pig-headed man than 
my brother Harold." 

"Ursula! I don't think you should apply such a 
term to your brother. I call him a firm man." 

" Call him what you like ! " Ursula said. 
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She had private worries of her own to embitter her 
in those days. Fred Wing, son of the manager, and 
himself clerk in the County Bank, in whom she had 
of late years taken a tender interest, had come forward 
to make an offer of his hand and fortune to the 
rector's sister. Like the scrupulously honourable 
young man he was, he had applied in the first instance 
to Ursula's father ; and his suit had been summarily 
dismissed. 

'^Nice thing for 'Arold to have a brother-in-law 
clerk in the bank ! " Mr. Fisher had said contemptu- 
ously to Ursula. '' And you, 'olding the position you 
do now at St Luke's Rectory, can look a deal 'igher 
than young Wing." 

But it was Ursula's first offer, and she three-and- 
thirty years old She agreed with her father that 
under the circumstances the alliance would not do, 
but she cried over the disappointment to Fred, of 
nights when she was wakeful in bed; and she 
pictured herself the mistress of a certain little house 
within his means which he had given her to under- 
stand he had in his mind; and sometimes, in a 
moment's bitterness, ''If I'd only had ms^self to 
think of!" she said. 

She was a sensible, unselfish woman, with a bound- 
less devotion to her brother ; and if, in some moods, 
she felt that she had been called on to make a 
sacrifice for his sake she would not, all being well, 
have grudged it But now, when she saw him lower- 
ing himself in the eyes of those haughty ones who 
had been brought to offer him the hand of friendship, 
throwing his opportunities to the winds, and trampling 
on the benefits which had at such cost been secured 
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for him, anger was in her heart. She could not but 
remind herself that, for the sake of one who flung 
in the face of Society Mrs. Meers' bespattered 
daughter, she had been called upon to renounce 
her young bank clerk, against whom nothing of 
greater reproach than the word ** respectable " could 
be breathed. 

** Harry is ruining his reputation/' she said for the 
hundredth time to her mother. '' It's no use telling 
him so. Let him alone. He'd do it all the more. 
'What am I that I should be afraid of that?' he'd 
say, if you could get anything out of him. To 
himself he'd be saying, 'Better my ruin, in their 
absurd sense, a hundred times over than the ruin of 
this child's soul.' " 

Mrs. Fisher's bosom swelled. "It's fine of him," 
she said. " I'm proud of Harold I " 

" Oh yes," Ursula admitted, " I'm sure we should 
admire him very much — if he belonged to someone 
else. It makes such a difference. Did you notice 
the church on Sunday evening? You know how 
crammed it used to be? Fifty people there — 1 
counted. And that splendid sermon 'Am I my 
brother's keeper?' you remember. It made me 
furious that there was no one to hear it." 

" There were the fifty," the mother reminded her. 

"Yes. Old men and women; a servant girl or 
two ; a few children." 

" They have souls to be saved, my dear." 

Ursula was willing to admit they had, but without 
enthusiasm. "I have often wondered if you were 
to see Mrs. Meers if you could do any good ? " she 
suggested. 
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** I alwa)rs did hold myscV aloof from the woman, 
cousin or no cousin !" poor Mrs. Fisher said. 

But, repugnant as the mission was, as time went 
on and the position did not improve, she made up her 
mind to interview the mistress of Jasmine House. 

** Don't spare her," Ursula urged. ''She is not a 
thin-skinned woman. Tell her it is more becoming 
in her to keep her daughter under her own roo£ 
And don't forget to say that Daisy has behaved 
abominably." 

In ten minutes from the time that Mrs. Fisher 
entered the doors of Jasmine House she was back 
at the Rectory, coming in upon the brother and 
sister with a hurried step and a perturbed face. 

'' Hany, I believe that Alice Meers is dying," she 
said. ''May God forgive me for saying I didn't 
believe she had the influenza. It is killing her. She 
is asking for you, my dear. And, Ursula, where is 
Daisy? She must go to her mother at once." 

" As most of the Collie boys, in strings of threes 
and fours, have passed the dining-room window within 
the last hour, I should say that is where Daisy will 
be found," Ursula said, who was not to be frightened 
out of her animosity to Miss Meers even by the threat 
of a dying mother. 

In the indicated spot, sure enough, was Daisy. 
She stood with arms raised, her hands holding the 
sash above her head, looking innocently at the 
passers-by, making no sign. In all Wynborough 
was not such a lovely sight. Small wonder the 
seven hundred boys, and occasionally the forty 
masters, liked to look! 

She went to put on her clothes when they told 
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her that her mother, who had been considered con- 
valescent, had had a relapse and was now very ill 
again. She was not at all overpowered at the news, 
but showed an admirable calm. Mrs. Fishef accom- 
panied her to the door of Jasmine House, and, 
returning, met the doctor on his way there. 

In answer to her inquiry he said that Mrs. Meers, 
only partially recovered from her former illness, had 
caught cold. Pneumonia had supervened ; her heart 
for years had been affected. He thought very 
seriously of her case. 



CHAPTER XVI 
" I CAME TO YOU " 

THREE days later the rector of St. Luke's, sent 
for to speed with the prayers of the Church 
the departing soul of Alice Meers, found his mother 
had forestalled him at Jasmine House, and was 
already established at the bedside. 

He did not like to see the worn and whitened look 
on the comfortable mother's face. " Why need you 
have come?" he asked her when she tiptoed for a 
whispered word with him outside the sick-room 
door. 

" My dear, there seemed no one else. Daisy is 
such a poor creature ; and, after all, I suppose there 
is a kind of relationship. But I wanted to say to 
you, Harry, it is all arranged about the girl. Some- 
one must look after her, of course. I will. I have 
promised. Unless she speaks to you about Daisy, 
don't mention her. It is my business." 

Daisy was standing at the foot of her mother's 
bed, leaning on the rail. She had gone back, in the 
days she had spent at Jasmine House, to the fashion 
of hair-dressing in favour there ; her beautiful, rippled 
locks fell loose upon her shoulders and her breast. 
The white, lace-trimmed overall, under taboo at the 
Rectory, was again adopted; but for her maturing 

1€8 
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figure, and a clearer defining of the features of her 
face, she might have been a lovely over-grown baby 
lolling there. Either she felt no grief, or grief had 
made her dumb and stupid. She offered no help, 
shed no tear, only stood there, silent, staring on the 
dying mother. 

" The nurse is coming at last. She'll be too late," 
Mrs. Fisher whispered. "For all the use Daisy is 
in a sick-room she might as well not have been 
here." 

Daisy heard, and turned her wide stare upon the 
speaker. " Kneel down," Mrs. Fisher authoritatively 
whispered. 

But the rector as he passed the girl laid his hand 
for an instant on her head. " Poor little Daisy I " he 
said; and Daisy felt hurriedly for the handkerchief 
in her dangling pocket. 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Fisher afterwards to Ursula, 
" at last she was crying. Perhaps," she added, '' she 
wasn't." 

When the prayers were over it was evident to all 
that the end was very near. Mrs. Fisher moved from 
the bedside and gave her place to Daisy. " You're 
more to her than I am ; hold her hand ; let her see 
you to the last " she whispered. 

Daisy complied with a slow acquiescence, probably 
only her dumb way of showing her grief. But when 
the clergyman moved as if to go she turned a 
frightened look upon him, which he construed into an 
appeal to him to stay. 

" My dear, I will not leave you," he said. 

So for an hour the three sat in silence to watch 
the unconscious woman's struggling breaths. When 
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the last was noisily expelled Mrs. Fisher led Daisy 
away. 

She was a tender woman, and not unsympathetic. 
The girl was young, helpless, lovely, and had just 
been rendered motherless; the situation, Harold's 
mother knew, should have been poignant She was 
shocked that, even in such a moment, her heart was 
hardened against the orphan. It was, none the less, 
filled with anger and bitterness that in this matter of 
her distasteful cousin's daughter circumstances had 
been too strong for her and forced her unwilling 
hand. 

Of such feelings she was heartily ashamed. Of 
such the beloved Harold, she knew, could not 
approve. 

He had followed her and her chai^ into the little 
back sitting-room, where those few words had been 
spoken which had hung Mrs. Meers' daughter for 
ever about his neck. Daisy was pale and heavy 
eyed. She drew away from Mrs. Fisher and went to 
sit in the chair which had always been hers, opposite 
her mother's, by the hearth. 

** I have promised your mother to look after you, 
and to do the best I can for you, Daisy," Mrs. Fisher 
said. " Should you like to go home with me at once, 
or shall I leave you here for a time? " 

" I don't wish to go home with you," Daisy said 
heavily; and Mrs. Fisher, who had before her the 
task of reconciling her husband to the step she had 
taken in the matter, was conscious of relief. 

" My things are at the Rectory. I can go there," 
Daisy said. 

" Your things will be fetched to my house. I will 
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see to all that When you leave here you will come, 
for the present, at least, straight to me/' Mrs. Fisher 
said in a tone of sharp finality. 

She tried to make up her mind to kiss the girl as 
she thus offered her a home. She even made a step 
towards her to do so; but her repugnance was too 
strong. " It is terrible of me, but I can't," she said to 
herself; and presently went away, her son by her 
side. 

''I don't know what your father will say!" she 
said with foreboding as they took their way down the 
High Street. 

" I can't see why he should so much object," Harold 
said; the subject filled him with an impatience he 
with difficulty restrained. Why could not everyone 
look at the matter reasonably, as he did ? " Daisy is 
a most affectionate-natured girl. She will take the 
place of a daughter in your house." 

" My dear, no thank you I I don't wish for any 
daughter with such a history as Daisy Meers ! " 

''You ought not to say that, mother I" he said 
severely. "There are reasons why I can't tell you 
the whole story ; but haven't I given you my word 
that Daisy has done nothing discreditable? Surely 
you can believe me ? She grew frightened, and ran 
away before any harm was done." 

''You told me, dear. I quite believe it. But, 
Harold, I should not like my daughter to have a 
history of that kind — even if she had had the wit to 
run away." 

"Then why have you taken this responsibility?" 
Harold asked. But he knew it had been done to lift 
it from his own shoulders. He was so constituted as 
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to ficel at once gratitude for the devotion which had 
prompted the act and resentment that, even in such 
a fashion, the exercise of his free-will should be 
crippled. 

''Shall I come in and help you with my father?' 
he said 

But she would not allow him. " I think when I 
have talked to him your father will see things as I 
do,^ she said. And Harold knew well the argument 
which would be brought to bear. 

The rector left his mother at the door of Arden 
with dissatisfaction in his heart. It did not please 
him that the burthen he had chosen for his own should 
be borne on another's shoulder. He was, without 
knowing it, of a pugnacious disposition, and not at 
all unwilling to fight the world alone. It was not 
agreeable to him, much as he loved her, that the 
necessity for battle should be removed by his 
mother's management 

His recent experience of the fickleness of pc^ular 
favour, the wound his heart had received, the never 
satisfied, unceasing desire for what was and must be 
denied him, had rendered him less than ever in love 
with a Society which could give him no pleasure, with 
its laws which irked him. The patience he was 
bound to preach to others he was far from feeling 
at present He might endure, but he could not 
accept with gratitude the fate of his love. A bitter- 
ness he tried not to acknowledge to himself was 
within him, and no desire to conciliate. 

A lot of cackling, silly women of this custom- 
straitened place, and men who while they laughed 
at them lived outwardly in accordance with their 
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foolish whims, permitting themselves only, as sop to 
their superior reason, the fact that they did so with 
the tongue in the cheek, — these had said : " You must 
not do this thing ; you must not make the cause of 
this maligned and pretty child your own. Because 
she is pretty, in the first case ; because she is a girl- 
child, in the second place ; because we say you must 
not, above all." 

Then he would give them the lie. He would 
do it 

And here was his old mother, whom he loved, but 
who also had been against him in this, defeating him 
by means of a sacrifice he admired but did not wish 
to accept. 

His heart was touched, but he was not pleased 
with the situation. 

He was sitting in his study that night, Ursula 
having left him for bed, his pipe in his mouth, the 
book he had read while his sister had been present 
closed in his hand, when the door opened very softly 
and Daisy Meers came in. 

The night was wild and wet; she had come 
through it unprotected; her muslin pinafore hung 
damply about her, in her disordered, resplendent 
hair the raindrops glistened. She shut the door 
carefully, came round the table, and stood before him 
on the rug. 

"I daren't stay there any longer — with mother — 
now she's dead," she said, and began to cry. " I'm 
afraid of people — when they're dead. The nurse sent 
me up to sleep in the room next to mother's. I'm 
frightened to sleep there. I came to you." 
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" You might, at least, have put a cloak on/' he said. 
''Anyone who saw you out to-night in that white, 
flimsy thing must have thought you mad/' 

Ursula herself might have said that, he reflected. 
Ursula, who cared what people thought I 

She only sobbed in answer. 

" As you've come, and as you're wet," he went on, 
"the best thing you can do is to drink a glass of wine 
and go to bed." 

He got up to fetch the wine, waited while she 
drank it, sat down again in his chair. 

How could a man be anything but tender to one 
whose only fault was to be too childish-foolish for 
this hard world? Harold's heart was all softness 
for her helplessness and grief. The fact that all she 
knew in her simplicity was to fly to him made a claim 
on him he found irresistible. 

She stood before him, wet, forlorn, a piece of her 
pocket-handkerchief twisted into a damp wisp, caught 
within her teeth, her chin chucking upwards every 
now and then with the spasm of her spent sobbing. 
His mother had complained that the girl had not 
natural afiection, and asserted she had not even 
grieved for her mother's death. The rector welcomed 
the sniffings and chokings as proof that his mother 
was wrong. 

He was used to the attempt to comfort the 
afflicted ; with those who were bruised and broken- 
hearted he had a very gentle way. Daisy made no 
response to the words that fell so kindly and dis- 
tinctly from his lips; only bit her handkerchief, 
sobbed with convulsively chucking chin. 

"As for yourself, Daisy," he finished, "you will 
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have, in my mother, a friend who will be constant 
and true and kind. In her home " 

" I don't want to go there " Daisy interrupted. " I 
want — ^want to stay here — with you " 

'Tm afraid, without offending my mother, you 
canV' he told her. ** After all, Daisy, she is a better 
friend than I can be, for a girl; her house is more 
suitable than mine " 

"I don't want to go there. I don't want to be 
turned away from here — where I was happy. I want 
to stay with you." 

" Go to bed, and we will talk over it to-morrow," 
he promised her. " To-morrow, Daisy, * will be another 
day.' We'll leave all for to-morrow." 

She moved as if to obey him, then fell on the floor 
at his feet, crouching there, her hands clasped about 
his knees, a tear-wet face lifted to his. 

"I won't go till you promise," she sobbed. "I'll 
kneel here all night No one else is kind. Let me 
stay with you. Cousin Harold, promise not to send 
me away." 

Her battle was half won already, through his dogged 
preference for his own way, and his inveterate dislike 
to being made to go other people's. The tears, the 
clinging to his knees, the simplicity of the girl's 
faith in him completed the conquest. 

" Promise me," she kept choking forth. 

And of course he promised. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE RECTOR INSISTS 

THE rector of St Luke's had said to Aubrey 
Poole that with the story Daisy Meers had 
told him he would go to General Chatterhouse. At 
the moment he had meant to do so, yet (perhaps 
because he itched to carry out the threat) from day 
to day put off the task. Had he undertaken it 
because his duty and the welfare of Amanda 
demanded it, or from his own passionate love and 
passionate grudging, and the desire to upset what to 
him was a dreaded consummation ? 

His acquaintance with General Chatterhouse was 
very slight, but he had not formed a high opinion of 
that gentleman's judgment or his caution. Whence 
derived he hardly knew, — perhaps he had heard it 
in the gossip of the town, perhaps read between the 
lines of some careless, bitter jesting of Amanda's, — 
he held the notion that the General would not be 
sorry to be rid of the expense entailed, and the 
restraint imposed on him, by his only child. He 
knew that the husband she had chosen was of good 
birth, that he had already an income independent of 
that he derived from his profession, and would at his 
father's death inherit a not inconsiderable fortune. 

To such a father, with such aims, the story Harold 
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had to tell, standing on such an authority, might 
not seem to justify the telling; would not, almost 
certainly, be the monstrous bar to the marriage it 
appeared to the clergyman. The more he thought 
of repeating it in such ears the more clearly he saw 
he would be putting himself in the position of one 
who blackened a man's character without the chance 
of saving Amanda or preventing the marriage. 

He was still debating the difficulty in his own 
mind, having only, so far, arrived at the conclusion 
that he would, at any rate, do nothing while suffering 
from his own first rage of disgust and indignation, 
when, on a certain Sunday evening, he discovered 
Aubrey Poole for the first time among his congrega- 
tion. It was in the minute's pause between the 
singing of the hymn and the beginning of his sermon, 
that his eyes, moving over the congregation he was 
about to address, fell on the darkly handsome face, 
the long, loose-limbed form of Amanda's lover. 

" In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost — Amen," said the preacher ; and the 
sermon began. 

When it was over, the occupants of the Rectory pew 
waited, as their custom was, for the clergyman to join 
them. Poole waited too, until the last members of 
the congregation were filing through the door, before 
he arose, and with a long look in the face of Daisy 
Meers turned and walked down the aisle. With a 
carefully leisured step he went, almost as if bent on 
showing someone there that he was not afraid to 
linger. Looking back from the great west door he 
saw the rector, divested of surplice but still in his 
cassock, accompanying his sister and Daisy to the 
12 
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north door, immediately opposite to the Rectory 
across the road. 

In his cassock still, and bareheaded, the clergyman 
made his hurried way over the flat-laid tombstones 
and the rank grass of the disused churchyard, and was 
standing beneath the lamp at the great gate as the 
tall College master came through. 

** Mr. Poole," Harold said, '' I wish to say to you 
that I have not yet carried out the intention I had to 
speak to General Chatterhouse on the subject of 
which you and I lately talked." 

''Really?" the other inquired in the tone of polite 
r^ret. ''Come in to supper at the Wilderness to- 
night — they have it at nine o'clock, and generally 
something toothsome to compensate for the dis- 
agreeables of the day — and tell him then." 

" I have changed my mind about the wisdom of going 
to the General with what I have to say. It is Miss 
Chatterhouse herself whom the story concerns ** 

"Come in and tell her, Fisher. She has been 
pitching into me this afternoon for being a dull 
companion. Your little stories will amuse her." 

" I have followed you out of church to say it is 
Miss Chatterhouse herself who must be told the 
true history of Daisy Meers* return to Wyn- 
borough *' 

" According to the word or two of gossip I have 
heard, there is no one in a better position than you 
yourself to tell it, Fisher. Beastly night, isn't it? 
I'm due in my stall at chapel for prayers. Sorry I 
can't stop talking any longer." 

" It is you who will have to tell Miss Chatter- 
house, Mr. Poole. And at once. I insist upon it" 
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Poole had made a step forward, but he stopped 
short and looked down at the clergyman, upon whose 
smooth bare head and pale face the light of the 
lamp over the iron gateway was shining. 

''Insist?" he repeated, and his voice and manner 
changed. " You insist ? You give yourself airs, Mr. 
Parson, Counter-jumper, Mountebank ! This is in- 
sufferable. I hardly know by what right you dare 
address a gentleman at all For the future I forbid 
you to speak to me." 

He walked on then, and the clergyman walked 
for a few steps beside him. 

" I insist," he said again. " Moreover, in some 
fashion which you yourself can devise, I will be 
satisfied that Miss Chatterhouse has been told. 
Failing that, I go to her with the story myself, and 
I take Daisy Meers with me to corroborate it" 

"Don't be absurd, little man. Get out of the 
way," Aubrey Poole said. 

It was by the next evening's post that a letter 
came to the Reverend Harold Fisher in Miss 
Chatterhouse's handwriting. 

"There is something about which I particularly 
wish to speak to you. Could you come in to tea 
to-morrow afternoon at four?" she wrote. 

He did not wait for four o'clock and tea, but 
walked to the Wilderness before noon of the next 
morning. 

Amanda came to him from the garden, leaving 
the gentleman, with whom she had been walking 
there in the sunshine of late autumn, alone. That 
aureole of waved hair of a fairer shade than the rest 
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of the brown had been lifted finom her forehead by 
the wind ; her cheeks were reddened, her eyes shin- 
ing. There was a glitter of excitement in them she 
forgot to let their lids hide. She was looking 
younger instead of older than her years, this morning, 
and was wearing a becoming frock of white woollen 
with no outer garments. 

She took up her place by the fire when she had 
shaken hands with her visitor. ''It looks sunshiny 
and nice out-doors," she said, and glanced to where 
Poole, cigarette in mouth, bareheaded, walked the 
gravelled ways; "but, ugh I I am chilled to the 
bone." 

She rattled a poker energetically between the bars 
of the grate, and sat down. He could almost have 
fancied her, who was, it had ever seemed to him, 
supremely mistress of herself, ill at ease. 

" Ah, I wish you had not come so soon ! " she said, 
and seemed to smile as if claiming his indulgence. 

*' I hope I have not interrupted you. Miss Chatter- 
house?" He had carefully moved his chair so that 
he could the more easily avoid seeing the tall white- 
clad figure beneath the bare trees in the garden. 
(Because the white flannels were undoubtedly becom- 
ing to him Poole chose to wear them, in and out of 
season, and on most occasions.) "You said you 
had something to say. I thought the sooner the 
better." 

" I wrote to you on the moment's impulse. It 
seemed the right thing to do — ^yesterday; but now 
I've slept on it — I'm not so sure. I think perhaps 
you will be angry, Mr. Fisher?" 

" I promise you I will not" 
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"It is — ^something — about — ^someone — you take a 
deep interest in," she went on reluctantly. " Some- 
one against whom you won't believe a word." 

He folded his arms as he listened, leant forward 
with them upon his knees and looked with seeming 
intentness at the carpet beyond his feet 

"It is about Daisy Meers/' she said, and waited 
to be encouraged. 

" It is no business of mine you will say," when he 
still stared upon the carpet and did not speak, she 
went on. Then swiftly changed her manner. "At 
least, I hope you will say so. I do hope, Mr. Fisher, 
you will say something!" She got up and again 
created a diversion with the poker, then stood by 
the fire looking down upon him. "To maintain, 
even before I begin, that horrid condemnatory 
silence is to take a mean advantage." 

"What makes you say my silence is condem- 
natory ? " 

" You should see your face ! It is the face of a 
man inwardly invoking all the curses of the Church 
on frivolous, gossip - loving, scandal -mongering 
woman." 

" Miss Chatterhouse ! " 

She laughed. " I'm not frightened a bit, really," 
she said. "I only wanted to gain time for a 
moment's thought ; to decide, after all, if I'd tell you. 
I've decided I won't." 

He was standing on the other side of the fireplace, 
facing her now. She was a tall woman, and he only 
a middle-sized man; they looked levelly into each 
other's eyes. As if he had not even heard what had 
come after that announcement. 
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" You have something to tell me of Daisy Meers ? " 
he repeated. 

" Something Mr. Poole told me. I said you were 
the person who should know, and he agreed. * Send 
for him at once and tell him/ he said." 

" Here I am." 

** It is to warn you that these two people — ^the 
Meers — are untrustworthy. Mrs. Meers actually 
wrote to Mr. Poole — he showed me the letter — telling 
him the girl was unhappy in her situation, and 
begging him to take her about, and so on, to cheer 
her up. Aubrey has known the girl since she was a 
tot of eight years or so, and thinks her so lovely. As 
all men do, I find." 

She waited, looking a question he did not think 
it worth while to answer. 

" Of course he took her. What good-natured man 
would not ? " The colour in her face deepened, she 
turned away to touch the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. ''You have constituted yourself the girl's 
guardian, I hear, Mr. Fisher ; I wished you to know 
this, and to know that she was with Mr. Poole on 
that last night." 

He did not help her with her difficult task by a 
movement or a sound. In a moment she went on 
with her story. 

'' He was calling a hansom, as usual, to take her 
home after the theatre, or music-hall, or wherever it 

was they went " she broke off abruptly. " I asked 

no question — it is no business of mine." 

"You really think so?" 

She gave him a swift glance, and looked away 
again. " I do not choose to make it so." 
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« Ah 1 " he breathed. 

He changed his position and looked down into 

the fife. " Mr. Poole was calling a hansom ? " he 

reminded her. 

"And your prot^gfe gave him the slip. That is 
all I know, Mr. Fisher — all Aubrey knows. Now I 
have done with it We both thought it better to 
tell you," 

" I am much obliged to you — both. I knew it all 
before. Daisy told me herself." 

She turned indignantly upon him. " Then, surely 
you might have spared me the recital ! " 

" I wished to hear it from your lips, Miss Chatter- 
house. It concerns you. I wished to make sure 
you knew." 

She waited, looking intently at the ornaments 
she was fingering. " Is there anything else I should 
know ? " she asked in a falling voice. Then stopped 
him quickly when he would have spoken. " If there 
is, I do not wish to hear," she said. "I have had 
enough. I am content." 

She went hurriedly to the window and called to 
Poole. He came at once ; in his hand a little bunch 
of loose-leaved pink roses he had gathered from a 
protected wall. He looked in at the clergyman 
standing up with his back to the fire, but did not 
acknowledge his presence. 

" I have told Mr. Fisher, Aubrey," she said. " But 
we might have spared ourselves the pains. He knew 
already." 

"Aren't these roses charming?" Poole asked. He 
separated one from the bunch with the lingering 
touch of one who loved the flowers, and held it to 
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her. "The rest are for me" he told her. **I can't 
spare you another, Amanda. They're the last in the 
garden." 

" Here is Mr. Fisher, Aubrey." 

" As I see. When you have done with him, come 
out. The moming^s too fine to lose." He smiled 
at her and walked away. 

As she turned from the window, the rector came 
forward to make his adieu. Her face had flushed at 
the rudeness put upon him, but she did not blunder 
into an attempt to excuse it. 

" I am so sorry to have troubled you for nothing," 
she said as she gave her hand. 

" If you call it nothing. Miss Chatterhouse ! " 

"You believe I have not spoken for the sake of 
any womanish spite against this pretty Daisy ? You 
will believe I had a better motive ? " 

"I know as well as you why you have spoken ; 
and I thank you," he said. He might have added 
truthfully he knew even better than she. 

When he had reached the door she spoke his 
name, and waited, forcing him to turn and look at her. 

" You had a rather high opinion of me once, had 
you not ? " she asked him, her lip twisted in a little 
smile that dwelt in his memory as one of hidden pain. 
" You'll have to readjust all your ideas concerning me, 
won't you? You thought that I had pride and 
courage and spirit, perhaps? You find me without 
a grain of one of the three. Nothing in my com- 
position, you see, but rank, rank foolishness, and 
cowardice and vanity." 

He looked at her for a minute in silence, standing 
before her, then turned again to the door. 
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" Good-bye," he said. 

He walked quickly away from the abode of Amanda 
Chatterhouse, the burden of unhappiness he had borne 
to her door increased a hundredfold. She knew, and 
she did not care ! 

She was a woman of the world, not an ignorant 
young girl. He had known by a thousand signs 
that the inner meaning of the story she had in such 
a few words reluctantly told was by no means hidden 
from her. With her eyes open she meant to stick to 
her choice. 

To think that for such a worthless wretch such a 
woman should feel such a love ! 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE TOLLING OF A BELL 

IT was a cold and wet November, and influenza 
ran rife in town and College. Unfortunately in 
many cases, as in that first case of Mrs. Meers, it was 
followed by pneumonia. The Sick-house was full of 
boys; half the masters were sufferers. Those at 
present escaping went about with solemn faces, doing 
the work of their sick colleagues as well as their own. 
Meeting in their minished numbers in Common Room 
to dine, they looked askance at the vacant places and 
suspiciously in each other's faces. Who would be the 
next victim ? 

Aubrey Poole amused Amanda and the General, 
over their dinner, with graphic descriptions of the 
day's incidents: the dwindled classes of coughing, 
wheezing scholars ; the masters teaching in caps and 
mufflers, and dining in Common Room in rugs and 
greatcoats. He showed with excellent mimicry how, 
when one among them blew his nose or shivered, his 
neighbours looked at him, darkling, and moved as far 
as possible away. 

''What is there in the schoolmaster's profession 
that turns men into molly-coddles?" he inquired. 
" Suppose a man gets ill ? — suppose he dies ? Well I " 
he shrugged his shoulders with graceful care- 
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lessness of life. ''These men are frightened as 
sheep." 

The General, who had been a brave soldier, but who 
remembered what it was to be frightened, had little 
to say. 

" A thing isn't so bad when it comes," he explained. 
" It's the expecting it that's the devil." 

Amanda, the untried, had of course no tolerance 
for cowardice in any shape. She and Poole made 
merry over the terrors of Mr. Algum and his wife. 
Poor little "Gum," Aubrey declared, was soaked in 
eucalyptus ; ears and nose plugged with wool satur- 
ated in the drug; a lozenge composed of it on his 
tongue. At intervals of five minutes or so he took 
his own temperature. 

It was Poole's genial habit to amuse himself with 
these fears. 

" I say 1 You're looking bad, Algum ! " was his 
usual form of greeting. 

He told how one of the boys of Algum's own 
House had flourished at breakfast a handkerchief 
dusted with pepper, for the pleasure of watching the 
terror of " old Gum " when he and his neighbours 
sneezed. Poole always denied that he had put the 
little fellow up to the trick ; but the boy was a great 
favourite of his, and he certainly had not discouraged 
the old-time device. 

It happened that this boy, who was always ripe for 
mischief, and had commended himself to Poole, the 
beauty-lover, by reason of his pretty face, was the 
next to fall sick. 

Presently, two of the patients had died in the Sick- 
house. A young master, a new-comer, lonely in his 
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lodgings, had died. Amanda's lover left off joking 
about the influenza, changed the subject, even, when 
it was mentioned. 

An oppressive melancholy hung about the place ; 
sad tales were told of weeping relations summoned 
too late. The masters' wives donned mourning, 
talked to each other with tears in their eyes. The 
doctor, who dreaded the lowering of tone among 
them, forbade the school to be present at the burial 
of their comrades; but the masters followed — all 
who were well enough to be allowed to go; all 
but Poole. 

** If it would bring them back, dear fellows, I would 
go. I would crawl there on my stomach," he declared. 
(He had a habit of convincing himself by forcible 
methods of speech.) *' But as it won't do any good 
to them, and would lower the temperature of my own 
body, why should I ? " 

The General, who never did anything himself that 
was not to please himself, thought his future son-in- 
law an uncommonly sensible fellow. But Amanda 
chose to quarrel with him because he did not go 
with the rest. 

"Is there not anything on earth more important 
to you than your own comfort?" she asked. Her 
eyes shone as she looked at him with an expression 
he could not mistake for one of admiration of 
himself. 

" If I were wholly sane and sensible, nothing would 
be more important," he told her affably. " Being as 
I am, my darling girl, I am afraid I must admit that 
many things are." 

" Then, I should really like to know what they are," 
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she said, and dropped her lids and lifted a scornful 
chin. 

He laughed. " I, really, am not quite so sure that 
you would," he said. 

" I do not see why you need make a mystery, 
Aubrey. I have come, slowly, seeing more of you 
lately, to the conclusion that there is not in this world 
and the next anything more important to you than 
your own pleasure. You say there is. I am glad to 
hear it. I should like to know what." 

" You said * comfort,* " he reminded her. " My 
comfort and my pleasure are two quite different 
things, Amanda. My comfort is to sit here over the 
fire, in an unrufHed tite-d'tite with you in your 
charming dress, the light from the shaded lamp fall- 
ing so becomingly on your hair. My pleasure might 

be — might be " he was smoking a cigarette, he 

breathed forth a little column of smoke and watched 
it curling upwards '' — might lead me into all sorts of 
dangerous, i^ivcomfortable situations," he finished on 
a flatter note. 

Amanda watched him as he lay back in his chair. 
A light was on his handsome face other than that 
which came from the lamp above his head, and his 
dark, soft eyes looked at once eager and dreaming. 

" I wonder I don't hate you," she said to him in 
her slow, voice. " Sometimes I almost think I do." 

He brought his gaze back unalarmedly to her face. 

"You know, that constitutes half your attraction 
for me," he told her. " While you tell me that you 
love me, that it is impossible for you to live without 
me, while you grant me all the privileges of a lover, I 
have a feeling that you are on the verge of hating me 
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all the time. You can't think, dearest Amanda, what 
a zest it gives ! " 

" You are a bundle of selfishness and sensuousness/' 
she told him, her voice low and quiet, but the colour 
in her cheeks. '' The kind of man you are, Aubrey, 
is the kind of man I loathe " 

He put out his long brown hand and took hers and 
laid it on his knee and gently smoothed it there " But 
me you love and many," he reminded her ; and softly 
laughed in her face when she would have removed the 
hand yet left it with him in the end. 

The result of the funeral in the drizzling rain, of 
the fear and the depression, showed itself in the 
visitation by the disease of five of the remaining 
masters. Little Petres, the boy who had sown his 
handkerchief with pepper, was said to be dying. 

Amanda, who had learnt the news in the town, 
repeated it to her lover when he came in for tea in 
the afternoon. She had so often heard him speak of 
the child with affection, repeat his cheeky speeches, 
expatiate on his violet-coloured eyes, his pretty face, 
that she must tell the news with a comforting hand 
upon her lover's arm, with eyes looking wistfully into 
his. 

" Do you know, they say that he is dying ! Little 
Billy Petres ! " she said, her voice falling over the cruel 
news. 

He had heard it already. He pushed her gently 
from him. " Don't let's have any more talk of death," 
he said. " The air is full of it I never saw such an 
infernal place of sighs. ' We 're all killing ourselves 
with the doldrums, not the influenza, Poole,' the old 
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Master said to me to-day. By God, he was right ! 
I've had about as much as I can stick, for my part, 
Amanda." 

" Of course youll go and see poor little Petres ? " 

" Not I/' he said, and poured out for himself the 
cup of tea she had neglected to make him. " I'm oflf," 
he told her. 

" Off? You've hardly come in ! " 

" Off out of this, I mean. I don't see, for my part, 
when a man can turn his back on a disagreeable 
thing why he should make himself infernally miserable 
by staring at it. I'm going." 

'' I thought they were short-handed at the College ? 
So many masters away ** 

"I've wired a substitute. I'm off this afternoon, 
Amanda." 

And he went. 

Little Billy Petres died that night. 

Amanda gathered every sweet-scented white 
blossom from her conservatory, took them to the Sick- 
house, and begged the matron to lay them on the 
body. 

His mother had come in the night and was with it, 
the matron said. Her own eyes were red with weeping. 

Amanda turned away with a quivering lip. 
Coming towards her was Mrs. Algum. The smile of 
abounding self-gratulation which as a rule illumined 
her countenance was absent for the nonce, a decent 
veil of sorrow seemed to be swathed about her habit 
of complacency ; but her air of consciously doing the 
right thing and hoping the world was agape to see 
her do it was with her still. Her voice was carefully 
hushed. 
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She was on her way to see poor Lady Petres, she 
whispered. She heard that little Petres' body was to 
be taken down to Ascombe for burial. She was going 
to persuade the poor mother to come to Westiields 
for rest before undertaking the sad journey. 

"She is in terrible grief" Amanda said. "She 
does not cry, — and even I feel as if when I once begin 
I shall never stop, — and nurse says will not leave the 
body." 

"But that is wrong," Mrs. Algum unhesitatingly 
announced. " It is wrong to indulge in grief; but a 
few tears will do her good. I shall tell her stories 
about Petres and try to make her cry." 

"Perhaps she would rather be left alone," Miss 
Chatterhouse suggested. But Mrs. Algum, who 
thought not, announced it in a tone there was no 
gainsaying. 

" Besides, as Mr. Algum, at Petres' request, sat by his 
bedside through his last hours, there are many details 
his mother should know," she added. 

" Did Mr. Algum do that ? " Amanda asked. " But 
I thought Mr. Algum was ill in bed ? " 

" He arose from his bed," his wife told her. " He 
did it at the risk of his life, Amanda. But the call of 
a dying child is not one that either Mr. Algum or I 
would disregard. We did not disregard it." 

Amanda turned away with a full heart. To think 
of the despised old molly-coddle, the " old Gum " of 
Aubrey's ridiculous tales, doing that ! Never would 
she laugh at the plugs in his ears, the long beard 
worn to protect his delicate throat, his skull-cap 
sported in chapel, again. 

She had not gone on her way many yards before 
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Mrs. Algum, sedately hurrying, overtook her. 
"Petres sent his love to Mr. Poole — ^he will like to 
know, when you are writing, I am sure. So sad that 
he could not go to him, as poor Petres had so set his 
heart on seeing him I Three times he sent for him. 
I have been saying to Mr. Algum ' how sad for poor 
Mr. Poole, he being a person of so much sensibility, 
that he could not go M " 

"Why could he not go?" Amanda asked, her voice, 
which had been wavering, hard and steady. 

" His father's sudden illness, you see. Of course 
you knew he had to leave at a moment's notice ? " 

Oh yes 1 Amanda knew. 

There had been a death in the town that morning, 
and the bell of St. Luke's Church was dismally tolling. 
Amanda went on her way with its sound in her ears, 
but with no longer a desire to cry. For in her heart 
another knell was ringing; it sounded the death of 
her once overwhelming passion for the man she had 
pledged herself to marry. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
-rr SPOILS EVERYTHIXG" 

THE town as well as the CMcgc was ravaged 
that winter by influenza in its worst form. 
In many instances iather, modier, and childien all 
suflered at once. The doctors of the place had their 
hands too full to bestow proper attention even on 
those who could afford to pay for it Few nurses 
were available. In more than one case the rector 
of the parish was doctor and nurse and comforter 
combined. Where the bread-winner was laid by he 
drained his purse and his mother^s to buy food. He 
not only supplied the firing, but lit the fires with his 
own hands on hearths otherwise cold 

His sister worked with him; doing it with the 
more credit to herself because she did not like the 
work. Hating dirt, and untidiness, and close- 
smelling rooms; not specially attracted even by 
sick parishioners; but obedient as ever, albeit not 
without murmurings, to her brother's will. 

The winter came on with no healthy keenness of 
air. No freshness of blistering winds ; no sharp, 
remedial frost and snow. Sullenly it descended upon 
a discouraged earth, with dull skies, rains, and 
hanging mists. Illness was still everywhere. When 
his own purse, and those that he could command of 
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his immediate friends, gave out, the rector, who was 
not afraid to use his pulpit for practical purposes, 
begged shamelessly. Told of mothers who crawled 
about waiting on sick children; of fathers who 
needed still the carefuUest nursing, returning with 
lowered systems, half nourished, weak and miserable 
to their work. Of some sad cases in which they did 
so only to find their posts already filled. 

The mortality, the smallness of the population 
considered, had been g^reat ; people's hearts were in a 
condition to be easily touched, it was not difficult to 
be eloquent in such a cause. But the congregation 
was poor in those days, and the response to Harold's 
appeal not liberal. 

Amanda Chatterhouse called on him the next 
morning and put a fifty-pound note into his hand. 

** Am I to thank General Chatterhouse for this ? " 
he asked. 

« Thank no one," she told him. " It is mine. I 
am fortunate to be able to put it to such a good 
use." 

She did not tell him it was the money her god- 
mother had sent her, on receiving news of her 
engagement, to buy her wedding-gown. He, for his 
part, accepted the money as simply as it was given, 
thinking her indeed happy to have so much to give. 

Amanda had not the satisfaction of seeing him 
whiten at her coming, but it struck her that he was 
paler than usual, preoccupied in manner, with a 
certain aloofness and detachment about him she had 
not noticed before. 

Her own good works had consisted in giving to the 
old servant who filled the places of cook and house- 
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keeper at the Wfldeniess instmctiofis to make as 
mnch soap and jelly as she tfaoi^t necessaiy, 
and to give it fdierever she tiioiight fit. She had, 
however, heard through the garmlonsness of the above 
privil^;ed person mnch talk of the rector and his 
labour of love. She had meant to show him diat 
she had heard and approved ; to say a sweet word of 
flattery in her most enchanting manner. She found 
herself strongly moved to admiration of him; he 
deserved a reward and should have it 

But all at once the easy ascendency she had held 
over him seemed less assured. Suddenly she felt 
that the word of commendation she had on her 
tongue would have been an impertinence: 

** You must take care you don't overdo it» and get 
ill yourself,^ was all she said. 

He smiled remotely, asked her to excuse him as he 
had no time to spare, thanked her without undue 
enthusiasm for the money she had broug^it him, and 
went. 

Ursula remained; and, in the window, her book 
in her hand, her eyes on the street, Daisy Meers. 

With her splendid hair gathered into a braid at 
the back of her neck, in her mourning dress, the 
pinafore at last abandoned, she had less the look of 
the grown-up baby which had so ofiended Amanda's 
taste ; but, in the revealed dawn of womanhood, was 
none the less lovely. 

Amanda, who had her own reasons for hating the 
girl, could not keep her gaze from seeking Daisy. 
But she made no more attempt than did Ursula to 
include her in the conversation, and Daisy was 
content to be ignored. 
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She hated Miss Chatterhouse ; she hated all the 
ladies who came to the Rectory. Not one of them 
was nice to her. Never mind. She wouldn't be as 
old and as ugly as she thought them all to be as 
grand as they thought themselves. She would rather 
be pretty Daisy Meers they were all so jealous of; at 
whom every man and boy who went past the window 
looked and smiled. 

It was of Aubrey Poole Amanda thought as she 
looked at the girl, trying to see with his eyes the 
beauty he extolled. Beside her, in her mental vision, 
she placed her own image as she had seen it but now 
in her glass before she left her bedroom. She was 
older, for one thing ; no one appreciated better than 
she the fact that the flush of first youth, which is so 
adorable, which for Aubrey's sake she had bitterly 
regrettedf was gone from her face. She was less 
pretty, besides. Even at seventeen she had not been 
so astonishingly pretty as this. Yet was she far 
from undervaluing the attractions she undeniably 
possessed ; and in attempting to make a deliberate 
comparison she tried dispassionately to assure herself 
that no man of refinement could prefer this slovenly 
piece of immature loveliness in the window to the 
finish, the immaculate feminine delicacy, the unmis- 
takable air of breeding she knew to be her own. 

Again and again she assured herself of the fact ; 
yet again and again looked at Daisy. 

" You think my brother looking ill ? " Ursula was 
saying. "No wonder. He gives himself no rest, 
takes absolutely no care. He is anxious, too, just 
now, about our mother. You knew that she also 
has had this horrible illness ? She is better — oh yes 
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— ^but seems, for some reason, unable to shake it off 
satisfactorily. She has a good nurse, which is 
fortunate, as I, you see, am absolutely tied to the 
Rectory/' She gave an expressive glance in the 
direction of Daisy. ''It would not do for me to 
leave her here alone," she said. 

'' Of course not 1 " Amanda said. She opened her 
half-closed lids and gazed widely at Ursula, and was 
quite unusually emphatic 

^ And my father objects to having her at Arden." 

** How uncomfortable for you 1 " Amanda said with 
quite a warm sympathy. The two young women 
were standing over the fire, speaking in lowered 
voices. The window, with Daisy lolling on its broad 
seat, was quite at the other end of the room. Amanda 
laid a friendly hand on that of Ursula, which hung 
on the mantelpiece. '' Is it always to go on like 
this ? " she softly asked. 

Ursula raised a protesting shoulder. ''Sooner or 
later something must be done," she said. " It spoils 
eveiything. And because it does — just because of 
that — there is no moving Harry." 

Daisy noticed the lowered tone of the women's 
voices. " Talking about me," she said to herself, and 
made a face at their backs. " Let them I What do 
I care ! They like me quite as well as I like them, 
I could tell them." 

The string of sixth-form boys, who, walking with 
linked arms, had already passed the window of the 
Rectory dining-room a half-dozen times, passed it 
once more with furtively smiling faces ; Daisy smiled 
openly in return. What harm was there in such 
salutations? But for such small distractions Daisy 
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thought she must yawn her head oflfy and die of 
dullness. 

Presently Ursula was called away to fill a medicine 
bottle with brandy for a sick parishioner, and Amanda 
was left with Daisy Meers. She thought at first 
she could not speak to her, then found it impossible 
to remain alone with her in silence. She moved 
nearer, therefore, and asked of Daisy what book she 
was reading with so much interest. 

Daisy turned to the cover and read the title from 
it as if she had had no curiosity on the subject 
before. It was David Copperfidd, 

"And do you like it?" 

" Not very much. It's so silly." 

Amanda had to wish that Poole could have heard 
her make that remark, could have seen her stretch 
her arms above her head, the book in one hand, and 
yawn in Amanda's face. She was pleased to have 
her original impression that the girl was stupid and 
mannerless confirmed. 

"You don't like Dickens, then?" she proceeded 
with her inquiry into the condition of Miss Meers' 
literary growth. 

" Dickens ? " Daisy stopped a second yawn with 
finger-tips laid on her lips. 

" He wrote that book," Amanda informed her, and 
momentarily pressed her lips together as if to keep 
in her thoughts. "What other books have you 
read ? " she inquired. 

« Lots." 

" And do you like any of them ? " 

" Pretty well." 

" Not one better than another ? " 
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" I don't know. They're all rather stupid." 

"And what do you do with yourself all day 
long?" 

Daisy was always slow in answering. She had a 
way of waiting between the question and the answer, 
as if it took an appreciable period for what was said 
to reach the seat of her understanding. 

** I read — mostly," she said at length. 

"Yet you don't seem to care for reading?" 

" I don't mind it" 

" Why don't you help Miss Fisher ? " 

'* She likes to do her things best herself." 

" Why don't you go out for walks ? " 

" Cousin Harold takes me sometimes." 

Ursula put her head in at the door. '' Here's 
another of them with another medicine bottle I " she 
said. ''Do wait a couple of minutes more for me. 
Miss Chatterhouse." 

Amanda went closer to the window as the door 
shut. 

" You know Mr. Poole, of course ? " 

Daisy gazed at her questioner for a space, then 
slowly admitted she knew him. 

"Naturally; he being your mother's lodger so 
long. I have no doubt he was always very kind 
to you ? " 

"Yes; he was," said Daisy. She played with a 
leaf of her book between her finger and thumb, 
keeping her eyes on it, as if, in spite of her mean 
opinion of the work, she wished to go on with it. 

" And when you went up to London no doubt he 
called to see you sometimes ? " 

Daisy raised her eyes from the book without 
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raising her head; white rings showed beneath the 
large brown irises. 

" No, he didn't/' she said. " Mrs. Spender did not 
allow any gentlemen to come to see me." 

The colour deepened in Amanda's face. ''He 
took you to theatres, however?" she said. "Didn't 
he ? " she persisted, when the girl remained silent. 

" No, he didn't," she said again. 

" You did not once see Mr. Poole while you were in 
London ? " 

"No," said Daisy, and went back to David 
Cqpperfield as though she wished it to be understood 
that was the last question she intended to answer. 



CHAPTER XX 
MRS. FISHER'S HOLTOAY 

ON one winter afternoon, when the epidemic had 
worn itself out and he had time to spare, the 
rector of St Luke's spent a long hour with his 
mother in her bedroom. He was run down in health 
himself, perhaps, but was conscious only of feeling 
fagged and weary. In such a condition Ursula, the 
opinionated and argumentative, was a little trying, 
apt to set the teeth on edge. His sister, it seemed 
to him, at the moment that he required rest was not 
a restful person. She would turn and twist and 
worry some trivial subject, of importance to her, but 
which he with his clearer sight saw to be a mere 
nothing in the scheme of things, till he was sick to 
death of it. Where he looked for affinity and a 
sympathetic point of view there was opposition and 
obtuseness. 

In the matter of Amanda's gift, for instance, — he 
had not mentioned it to her, knowing how her 
comments would have jarred on his own state of 
mind. Either she would express unlimited curiosity 
as to what Miss Chatterhouse's motive could have 
been ; imputing ones to her, perhaps, which the rector 
could not have entertained without agony; or she 
would — ^all unintentionally, but no less surely — be- 
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little the gift and the giver. When one has so much 
as Amanda, after all, what did it cost to give ? At 
the Rectory they had been denying themselves all 
but the barest necessities to spare to those who 
needed, — ^had Miss Chatterhouse done that ? 

To every subject there are two handles, and his 
sister, the clergyman thought, generally got hold of 
the wrong one. 

But his mother, who never grated on any mood of 
his, would understand. 

Mrs. Fisher had spared her nurse to a patient 
accounted more seriously ill, but she had not yet 
given up the ways of an invalid nor come out of her 
bedroom. She sat in an old-fashioned chair with 
high back and " wings," that had belonged to her own 
father; and she was wrapped in a violet flannel 
dressing-gown which Harold remembered to have 
seen her wear in an illness long ago, in his 
boyhood. 

" I'd have got into my dress if I'd known you'd 
been coming, my dear," she said. ** I remember how 
you hated to see me wear this loose thing that time 
I had the inflammation." 

'' It was only because I could not believe you were 
really better till I saw you in your tight black gowns, 
and your white collars and cufls again," he said. " I 
remember how frightened I was. You look very 
nice in the violet dressing-gown, mother." 

''Do I, Harry?" She smiled. She was not a 
handsome woman, and had never been a vain one, 
but a word of praise of her looks from him had 
always made her supremely happy. Such had been 
very rare. She kept every one easily in her memory. 
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She held his hand when he stooped and kissed 
her, and did not for quite a long time let it go. They 
were not demonstrative of their affection for each 
other, but a sick mother may venture with the 
sternest son on a little display. 

The white shawl laid over her raised feet — which 
were swelled, she mentioned, and always cold — ^kept 
slipping off, and the cushion beneath her head wanted 
frequent adjusting. Harold got up several times and 
attended to these little matters. She was to ring for 
his father when she was ready for her beef-tea, she 
told him ; but it was there, keeping hot in the fender, 
and she drank it with the greater enjoyment because 
her son gave it to her. 

Just what agreed with his idea of the fitting thing 
she said about Amanda's gift to his poor; neither 
seeming to fuss about it nor to undervalue it. 

Miss Chatterhouse had called several times at 
Arden to inquire for Mrs. Fisher's health. 

** I have not been allowed to see her yet, but your 
father had a long talk with her yesterday. He was 
full of her praise." 

Harold groaned. " Did he tell about my College 
expenses, and the rest of it ? " he inquired. 

''When she comes again I will see her myself, 
dear," she promised soothingly. 

"Yes — ^you see her, mother. You admire her, 
don't you ? " 

Mrs. Fisher gave him a quick glance and looked 
away. He was sitting with bent head, watching the 
fire, and his face was pale and worn looking. 

"I do, my dear," she said gently. "I used to 
think her high, and set-up, as I had been told she 
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was; but that was in the old shop-days, before I 
knew her, Harry. It's nothing but her look that's 
given her the name for pride — ^there's none of it when 
she's sitting talking to you. And there's something 
in the way she speaks, and the way her lips go when 
she smiles, and the way she looks at you beneath her 
eyelids, I feel I could sit and watch for hours and 
never want to say a word. Do you know what I 
mean, my dear ? " 

He knew what his mother meant, he said, still 
watching the fire. 

'' I read so much of these young ladies in books 
with ' charm,' " Mrs. Fisher went on in her calm voice, 
that had lost much of its natural ring and life in her 
illness ; " the last time I talked to Miss Chatterhouse 
I said to myself, ' I suppose this is what they mean. 
This is charm.' " 

And Harold agreed perhaps it was. 

" Is she really going to be married in the spring, 
Harry ? " 

He believed so, he said ; and roused himself and 
got up, saying that he must go, hb holiday was 
over. 

'' It has been nice having you for a little time to 
myself like this. It has been a holiday to me too, 
Harry." 

Then he, for the last time, tucked the shawl about 
the feet, pulled up the cushion at the head, and bade 
his mother good-bye. Her gratitude for his per- 
formance of these simple services, the way she turned 
her head and watched him with love-kindled eyes to 
the door, touched to the heart the young man, for 
some reason in a melting mood that afternoon. 
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So often, because of a lubberly shame-facedness, 
every token of an afTection which would be held of 
priceless value is denied. He was a man, not an 
awkward, bashful boy, ashamed of every emotion. 
He loved his mother with devotion, why should he 
not tell her so ? 

So he came back to the hearthrug by which she 
sat, and looked down upon her again with a face as 
grave as ever but with very kind eyes. 

" Fm afraid I've often been too busy, or too intent 
on my own affairs, to be very nice to you, mother," 
he said. 

The colour crept to the dark pallor of her cheeks, 
the tears to her eyes. " My dear I " she said, depre- 
cating with soft indignation his reproach of himself. 

" But I have, I know," he persisted. " And — you 
mustn't think anything of it." 

** You have always been the dearest — the 
dearest *' she said, and had to stop. 

''When my father has talked so much of what he 
has done, — I don't mean any disrespect to my father, 
I am very grateful, — I hope I am very grateful to 
him ; but I have always known it is you — ^you I have 
to thank, — ^you, mother, for anything I have, or am, 
or hope to attain of credit. You. I have always 
felt this — I hoped you knew I felt it — ^but I have 
never been moved to say it before. Now it is said." 

Then once more he kissed his mother and went. 

Later, when Mr. Fisher came up to give his wife 
the beef-tea she had had already, he found her lying 
with closed eyes and tears upon her cheeks. He 
was filled with a fussy, irritable concern. 

" Aren't you so well ? " he demanded. When she 
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did not at once reply he bent over and shook her 
slightly. " Aren't you feeling so well, Mother ? " 

** Quite — quite as well," she reassured him. 

"Then what, in goodness' name, are you crying 
for?" 

She wiped away the slow tears with her hand, and 
opened her eyes upon the anxious face with its 
familiar wisp of beard. It was because she had had 
such a happy afternoon, she said; and told how 
Harold had been there. 

" 'Arold ? " He straightened himself, and the look 
of satisfaction the name always brought into his face 
shone there, but he clicked his tongue with his teeth 
in a sound of displeasure. " Just a word when I see 
him this morning that he was coming and I'd 'ave 
been 'ere 1 " he said. 

As it was he had passed an hour with his friend 
the chemist, who had gleaned for him quite a sheaf 
of gossip which had to do with Harold and Harold's 
parishioners. Some criticisms which had been made 
in the shop on the rector's begging sermon; some 
commendations of his energy and self-sacrifice during 
the last trjring month of illness, also uttered by 
customers at the chemist's counter ; many sage 
remarks of Mr. Fisher's own, of which the chemist 
had had the first benefit — how pleasant it would have 
been to retail all these things to Harold ! And he 
had missed him 1 

" I'll drop in and see him this evening. I've 'eard 
several little matters which may interest him," he 
said. 

He stood up on the hearthrug, his back to the fire, 
and with the familiar action raked out the long 
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narrow beard which hong to the middle button of 
his waistcoat. 

''And what 'ad the Reverend 'Arold to say for 
himself this afternoon ? " he inquired. 

She told him of Amanda's gift, and he screwed his 
lips into a silent whistle. 

''Done it on 'er own, had she? What would the 
General, what would Mr. Poole, say to that ? " He 
rubbed his dry hands noisily tc^ether. ** We gentle- 
men will 'ave to keep our women-kind away from St. 
Luke V' be chuckled. ** The boy's got the tongue to 
wheedle the money out of the ladies' pockets, and no 
mistake 1 " 

The old man was a trying companion for an 
invalid. He fidgeted on his feet, fidgeted with his 
beard, noisily attended to the fire, stooped above it 
with chilly hands held dangerously close to the 
blaze, — all the time talking, talking, talking of his 
son. 

** He will be a great man — ^'Arold. You and I may 
not live to see it. Mother, but he wQl, all the same ; 
mark my words. People are beginning to talk about 
him as a preacher. Old Balls counted five strangers 
among the congregation on Sunday evening. People, 
Balls said, he'd never seen at St Luke's before." 

Here he seized the little poker, noisily stirred the 
fire to a . blaze, seized the shovel, noisily scraped up 
the dead ashes and put it out again. 

''And I suppose," he went on resignedly, busy 
once more upon his beard, — ^"I suppose he's like 
the rest of them ! You bring up your children, deny 
yourself, do your utmost, and never a word of thanks. 
I suppose he's forgotten who did it all for him. 
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eh? I suppose he didn't mention who he had to 
thank— eh, Mother? " 

" He mentioned, only to-day, that he was grateful 
to you, my dear," Mother said. " He is a reserved 
young man; you can't expect him to be always 
talking about it But he is grateful, all the same." 

Mr. Fisher was gratified. "Grateful? I should 
think he is I " he said. He sprang upright upon the 
hearthrug, divided his coat skirts, clasped his hands 
at his back, raised himself upon his toes. " To think 
where he might 'ave been, and where I've placed him ! 
I should think he is grateful 1 " 

He demanded of "Mother" the exact words in 
which Harold had expressed the gratitude which was 
so pleasant to his ears. Twice, to humour him, she 
repeated the words. Asked for them for the third 
time, she did not reply, and her husband, looking 
closely at her, saw that she had fainted. 

When, after a considerable period of unconscious- 
ness, she revived, finding herself in bed where the old 
man and the servant had laid her, she insisted that 
she was as well as usual again, and refused to have 
her son and daughter summoned. 

Her illness had been marked by such faintings. 
Not greatly alarmed, therefore, they left her for 
the night in a deep and comfortable sleep. And 
in the morning found that in her sleep she had 
died. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A SOCIAL OUTCAST 

BY the end of the Christmas term College and 
masters had regained their normal state of 
health and spirits. Mr. Algum found less difficulty 
in keeping discipline in his House now that little 
Petres was no longer there to laugh the stolider boys 
into insubordination. The Headmaster had composed 
a Latin inscription for the tablet, subscribed for by the 
school, which was to record the names of the three 
scholars and the young master who had died of 
influenza in the space of one week. Aubrey Poole, 
back again for the few last weeks of term, took 
an artistic and sentimental interest in the window 
Lady Petres was putting into the chapel in memory 
of her son. He had not previously turned his 
attention to the subject of painted windows in any 
special way, but with that facility which made his 
attainments wonderful in the eyes of slower-witted 
people, he speedily mastered all that was needful in 
order to converse with ease and authority on the 
matter. He had been a frequent visitor at the 
Petres' town-house, and Lady Petres came down and 
stayed with Amanda in order to have the benefit of 
Mr. Poole's advice in deciding on the site of the 
window. 

110 
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She allowed herself also to be guided by his know- 
ledge of art, and his well-known irreproachable taste, 
in choosing the design. The bereaved mother and 
the handsome Army Class master talked of Billy, his 
laughing, naughty ways, his deamess and lovingness 
of heart, both pairs of eyes wet with tears. 

Lady Petres was charmed with the elegance and 
distinguished grace of Amanda, but thought her in 
her secret heart hardly worthy mate of the splendid 
young man. They would make a handsome pair; 
but had Miss Chatterhouse sympathy and depth of 
feeling sufficient to fathom the delightful nature of the 
man she was going to marry ? 

''The Petres' will be a nice house to stay at; 
we'll go and spend part of our honeymoon there, 
Amanda," Poole said. '* That is, if you are of my 
opinion that it is a pity to begin life by nauseating 
ourselves with each other's unrelieved society." 

Yes; Amanda agreed with that She agreed, 
indeed, with most of his propositions of late. The 
idea that she would prove an exacting wife, if it had 
ever bothered him, must have ceased to do so. Her 
wilfulness, which had first piqued him, her coquetry, 
which had charmed, had all vanished of late. Poole 
accepted the change very amiably. Those months 
of engagement, when the bond between them had 
been kept secret, had told upon her, and induced her 
captiousness, her exaggerated notions of her claims 
upon him, sometimes her tears. She was sure of him 
now, and a different woman. 

The engagement he had expected to irk him when 
once acknowledged irked him not at all. There were 
whole days in which, although he was now lodging 
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within a stone's throw of Amanda, he did not visit 
her. She asked him no questions, made no com- 
plaint When she suggested that, the winter being 
an uncomfortable time for travelling, they had better 
put off their marriage till warmer weather, he, on his 
side equally reasonable, gave way at once. 

It was all quite sane and sensible ; just as it should 
be. In irregular affairs of the heart there is fever of 
the blood, all sorts of disturbing deviations from the 
habitual order, — a tie that is expected to last for life 
must demand less of a man. A wife judiciously 
chosen should double her husband's income and his 
comfort, do credit to his choice, and be always there 
— wherever it might be she was wanted. 

Actuated by his cool judgment, the sound critical 
taste he could always trust, he had deliberately chosen 
Amanda for his wife. Her face was not so distract- 
ingly pretty as other faces of his dreams ; the allure- 
ments of immature femininity, of enchanting stupidity, 
of ignorant daring and equally ignorant alarm, of soft 
helplessness alternating with delightfully unexpected 
cunning, — the qualities so dangerously attracting that 
side of his taste in lovely woman of which he had 
least reason to be proud, — were all lyanting in 
Amanda Chatterhouse. But he could always be 
safe with her, always proud of her, always sure of 
her creating the right impression. He had made his 
bargain with his eyes open, and was soberly satisfied 
with it in those days. 

At the school concert, held on the last night of the 
Christmas term, the boys, for whom already holidays 
and licence have begun, have a time-honoured custom 
at Wynborough of applauding the masters as they 
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appear. In proportion to the popularity of every one 
the applause was accorded. His position in the favour 
of the school each master, did he care to know it, 
could gauge by the amount of hand-clapping and 
cheering that greeted him as he came into the 
concert hall. 

At the first of these concerts which she had 
attended Amanda remembered well the uproarious 
welcome which had heralded the late arrival on the 
scene of the handsome master of the Army Class. 
How the sound had thrilled her 1 iShe watched for 
his reception to-night with a painful apprehension. 
If the story of his fleeing from little Petres on his 
deathbed had become known to the boys, she knew 
that the sanity of his behaviour in that matter would 
have been spoken of by another name — a name 
abhorred of the public schoolboy. 

Poole was, as usual, late in appearing. All the 
other masters had received their ovations, either great 
or small, — quite a triumph, she noticed, was accorded 
to little Mr. Algum, with his great beard, cries of 
Gum 1 Gum 1 Gum ! resounding through the room, — 
when Aubrey came in, lithe and elegant, in the dress 
clothes which became him as well as his favourite 
"whites." Passing down the long lane between the 
forms crowded with the Wynborough ^lite in their 
best attire, he took his seat by Amanda's side* 

Until he stood at her right hand she had not 
known of his arrival. Not a sound had greeted 
him. Not one note of cheering, not a single hand- 
clap. 

He could not take such a reception as another man 
would have done, passing it off as a matter of in- 
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difference, pretending not to notice. But before he 
took his seat he stood up, conspicuous in the mass 
of seated people, and gave a long and challenging 
look at the sQent boys. 

Then, at last, one tiny sound broke the silence. 
Amanda shrank and paled as she heard it A faint 
and low but unmistakable hiss. 

The seven hundred boys would all be away by 
nine o'clock to-morrow morning. It was Poole's last 
appearance among them. It was their last, deliberate 
verdict on him who had b^[un by being a prime 
favourite. 

Dismay was in the minds of the other masters. 
When opportunity presented, now this one, now 
that, came up to speak to Poole and Amanda. The 
concert over, the old Headmaster hurried down from 
his place in the front row, and overtaking his sub- 
ordinate, walked through the room with him, his 
hand upon the younger man's shoulder. But nothing 
that could be said or done could do away with the 
impression which had been created, or wipe from 
Amanda's mind the memory of a public disgrace. 

Aubrey Poole was a coward, and the boys had 
found it out 

Beyond the fact that she was the rector's mother, 
old Mrs. Fisher had been an absolutely unimportant 
person in the social life of Wynborough. Her death 
was an event hardly mentioned among the people 
who, as Mrs. Algum phrased it, ''mattered." Her 
influence had not radiated beyond her own home, 
her value had been solely domestic. She had been 
no gossip, no busybody, not even a " church-worker." 
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Beyond the shop, beyond the little domain of her 
retired years, her name was seldom heard. But at 
her own fireside her presence was indispensable ; in 
the lives of her husband and children she counted 
for the greatest good. 

Her empty chair opposite him on the domestic 
hearth meant to her husband that the hearth was 
desolate. The son and daughter at the Rectory felt 
that the winter which was all about them had entered 
into their lives. 

For all the fact that he had flattered himself on 
taking the lead, and keeping the reins, as he boasted 
to his friend the chemist, in his own hands, it was 
apparent that without his wife old Fisher was a 
helpless and futile person. He could not, of course, 
be left to the tender mercies of the maid-of-all-work ; 
a housekeeper must be found for him. The rector 
saw at once that he must give up his sister. His 
sister, in her heart, was not altogether sorry to go. 

Since the episode of the rejection of Fred Wing, 
Ursula had felt, in rebellious moments, becoming 
daily more frequent, that the installation of Harold 
at the Rectory had cost them all too dear. She had 
laboured to do her duty in it, but she had not taken 
easily to the position of clergywoman. The constant 
calls upon her time and energy; the discomfort of 
early services, all the year round, in all weathers ; of 
evening classes ; of meetings of mothers, of servant- 
girls, of school-children ; the necessity of keeping 
down the butcher's bills and keeping up an unlimited 
supply of soup : all these had fallen heavily upon the 
shoulders of one used to take the daily burthen, 
whatever it was, hardly. AH that had been pleasant 
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in the situation, the feeling that she was necessary 
to her brother, his chosen companion, had been done 
away with on the advent of Daisy, who, as Ursula 
complained, had "come between." 

She preferred to all this the quiet, the cosiness, the 
independence of home life ; since Fred Wing had been 
sent away she had clung to the thought of it. The 
undisturbed extra hour or two of bed in the cold 
winter mornings, the afternoons and evenings which 
should be her own. She could never now enjoy them 
with the banker's clerk in that little house of which 
he had spoken, — yet life under her father's roof would 
approach to such comfort nearer than this 1 

But at first Mr. Fisher would not hear of her leaving 
the Rectory. She shared her brother's position there 
— what had been good for Harold had been good for 
Ursula. The father's marvellous devotion in enabling 
his son to take Holy Orders had equally benefited, 
as he frequently pointed out to her, his daughter. 
But presently he changed his mind. 

"If you leave 'Arold, 'ow about Daisy Meers ? " he 
had asked his daughter. "I won't have her in my 
'ouse, mind." 

And then Ursula had explained to him that if she 
left the Rectory the unwelcome Daisy would perforce 
have to leave it too; that the present appeared an 
excellent opportunity of getting rid of her. 

They decided not to make the change in a hurry. 
Ursula could stay on for a month or so, in order 
to give Daisy time to seek a situation, and Ursula 
opportunity to find the elderly kitchen-housekeeper 
it was decided would now be necessary to Harold's 
comfort. 
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The father and daughter, drawn together in the 
first dajrs of bereavement, felt their sad hearts cheered 
as they arranged the details of this little conspiracy. 
The topic of how, surest and soonest, to dispose of 
Daisy Meers became one of constant and engrossing 
interest to them. 

Beyond the little Rectory circle the certainty that 
at last the undesirable Daisy must go made a pleasing 
stir. So greatly had the female population the welfare 
of the Reverend Harold at heart there was not a 
woman among them who did not long to see the 
infantile loveliness of Miss Meers turned out into the 
cold world. Not one of the College ladies would have 
received the young person with the besmirched name 
beneath her own roof, but several of them made 
the attempt to foist her on their friends and ac* 
quaintances. 

A situation as lady-help, at length found for her 
by Mrs. Algum, seemed to promise all that the most 
exacting could desire. It was in the family of a 
niece, — a delightful person, a clergyman's wife, — 
to whom the girl's history had been told, but who 
still declared herself willing to risk the consequences 
of engaging her. The salary offered was extremely 
small, the family was unnaturally large; but the 
chance to Miss Meers of making a start again in a 
Christian home, and under the eyes of a lady who, 
being forewarned, was forearmed, and ready to watch 
over her accordingly, was, as Mrs. Algum pointed 
out, a great one. 

She came herself to the Rectory and made the offer 
of the post to the fortunate girl. Daisy declined at 
once. 
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" No, thank you. I don't wish to go," she said. 

Being pressed by Mrs. Algum for a reason, she 
said she did not like children, nor wish any more to 
be where they were. Also, her mother had told her 
never to be under a clergyman's wife if she could 
help it. 

''And what do you intend to do then, my good 
girl ? " the lady inquired, privately marvelling at the 
audacity of the young person in daring to set forth 
her likings and dislikings in her presence. "You 
know you will have to do something, I suppose? 
You know you can't remain here in idleness longer ? 
Don't you ? " 

Daisy was sitting in her favourite window-seat; 
she looked at her questioner, looked into the street 
again, did not answer. 

" Tell me the sort of situation you wish for, and I 
will try to get it for you," Mrs. Algum went on with 
admirable self-control. 

"You might, at any rate, thank Mrs. Algum for 
the trouble she is taking," Ursula severely interposed. 

Daisy looked out of the window and said nothing. 

" I have influential friends," Mrs. Algum announced. 
"Two colonial bishops are cousins," she explained, 
turning with smiling condescension to Ursula. " And 
on Mr. Alg^m's side of the family are several arch- 
deacons and a dean. This young person would be 
absolutely sure, through my auspices, of getting into 
a desirable family." 

The young person stolidly gazed from the window. 

" Have you nothing to say, Daisy ? " an irate Ursula 
demanded. 

" Nothing." 
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No amount of words would have vanquished Mrs. 
Algum as did this extraordinary reticence. She 
retired discomfited. 

So did several other ladies who interested them- 
selves after the same fashion, vanquished by the same 
simple means. 

Then Ursula spoke to her brother on the subject 

It was one night after Daisy was gone reluctantly 
to bed. It was always beyond Ursula's unassisted 
efforts to get her there. A decisive word from Harold 
had alwa)^ to be spoken before the girl could be 
forced from her chair by the fire, from the book she 
yawned over, and the basket of her own unmended 
stockings, conscientiously placed by Ursula, night 
after night, at her side. 

''I suppose you know, Harry, that Daisy is still 
unsuited with a situation ? " 

He looked over the top of his book at her. She 
had again chosen the unfortunate moment when he 
had reckoned on a peaceful half-hour in which he 
need not be bothered. But then, as Ursula often 
irritably asked of himself and herself, if she did not 
seize the only time in the day when Daisy did not 
'' come between,'' when could she put such a matter 
before him ? 

" Of course you and she both know she can't stay 
here when once I'm gone ? " she went on. 

"Who says she can't stay," he asked her, "if I 
wish it?" 

To answer such a question was superfluous. 
" Really, Harold 1 " she said. 

" Really, Ursula I " he mimicked, and went back to 
his book. 
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^ It is a matter in which 3rou will find you will 
have to interest yourself, Haxold,'' she pursued with 
exasperation. '*You don't want your reputation to 
sufler shipwreck through Daisy Meers, I suppose?" 

^ My reputation ? " He laid his book on his knee 
and sat up to ragaixd her with a face of offence. 

« WeU !" said Ursula with spirit "What am I to 
call it ? We have lived it down a little — ^we have had 
all sorts of trouble, and people for a time have seemed 
to forget, but it has been always there in the back- 
ground ; destroying your influence ; in people's minds 
against you.'' 

*^ What ? Be a little more explicit, please." 

"You know quite well, Harry. Your conduct 
about Daisy." 

"My conduct?" 

"What is the use of repeating things after me, 
and seeming surprised ? You understand, thoroughly. 
You know that dear mother was miserable about 
it *' 

" I know that my mother would not have dreamed 
of interfering in a matter where my conscience told 
me I was right." 

" We needn't go back to the past I want to speak 
to you about what is to be done in the future. Mrs* 
Algum has very kindly found a place for Daisy ** 

" Who asked Mrs. Algum to interfere ? " 

" My dear Harry, Mrs. Algum is not the only one. 
A dozen people have been interested, and have asked 
what was going to be done when I left the Rectory." 

Her brother looked at her with a gaze of the 
frankest disapproval. " I am sorry to say it, Ursula, 
but the evidence has more than once been forced 
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upon me that you don't know how to check im- 
pertinence," he said. 

He took up his book then, and continued to read 
through the rest of her somewhat voluble remarks. 

But although he did not choose to discuss it, he, of 
course, understood the situation. On the very next 
day, the Rectory early dinner being over, he called 
Daisy into his study. 

She lolled upon the arm of a chair on the other 
side of the narrow writing-table by which he stood, 
and she looked at him with eyes as guileless as the 
dove's. 

" Daisy, my dear girl, why is your hair so untidy ? " 
he asked. " I heard Ursula telling you to go up and 
make it neat before dinner. It didn't look any neater 
when you came down again, I noticed." 

'' It's the way I wear it," Daisy explained, and ran 
her fingers tenderly over the loose mass. Its disorder 
was considered ; she would not have had it corrected 
on any account. 

" Then wear it differently, since Ursula wishes it." 
He looked at her with the knit brow of worry. " It's 
a little hard, isn't it, that I should be bothered, day 
after day, about the fashion of your hair-dressing ? " 

Daisy rocked on the chair and regarded him mutely. 

" How does it strike you ? " he persisted. " Do you 
think that the subject of your hair should be, in this 
household, an unfailing source of unpleasantness ? " 

'' I can't help it that I've got such a lot," Daisy said. 
" If I push it off my face, ever so, it comes tumbling 
back. Shall I have it cut off? " she asked him. 

The hair had been made such a bone of contention 
between Ursula and its owner that he could have 
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found it in his heart gladly to acquiesce. " If I told 
you yes, you would not/' he said doubtfully, smiling 
at her. 

Her face lit a little, she nodded her head at him. 
*• I would — ^for you," she said. 

^ But you see, my dear girl, if you'd sometimes do 
things for Ursula you'd be doing them for me, and 
doing them in the way which would be most accept- 
able. However, all this isn't what I wanted to say 
to you. I want you to tell me, Daisy, what it is you 
would like to do when Ursula goes ? Something must 
be found for you then, and I should be glad to know 
what steps to take. Have you thought what you 
would like?" 

** Yes. I should like," said Daisy, ** to stay on at 
the Rectory and to take Ursula's place." 

He was a little taken aback. *' You can't possibly 
do that, Daisy ! " 

^ I can," she protested. " I can order the dinner, 
and pour out your tea, and brush your Sunday 
clothes. I can do all that. I shall like it much 
better when Ursula isn't here." 

*' It is out of the question." 

She began to cry then, child fashion, the backs of 
her fingers pressed to her eyes. '^I thought you 
would keep me always — mother thought so. Mother 
said I need never go away from here ; and I don't 
want to — I don't want to— I don't want to. I've 
always been good to you," she told him chokingly. 
'' I've never answered back ; I've done what you told 
me ; I've been good." 

" My dear, it is not that It is that when Ursula's 
gone you can't stop on here alone." 
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"Ursula used, before I came," she objected. "If 
Ursula could, then why can't I ? " 

Why couldn't she, indeed? he asked of himself. 
What an absurd prudery, what an indelicate aping 
of delicacy it was I Her ignorance of the need for 
such pretences was charming. He was not in the 
mood to enlighten it. 

When Daisy appeared at tea that afternoon a 
great change was to be noted in her appearance. 
The flopping large black bow had been removed 
from the nape of her neck, where it was pinned upon 
the great tail of loosely-braided hair. The hair had 
been smoothly brushed and tightly tvdsted, and was 
pinned as close as might be about her head. Ursula 
regarded the girl with startled eyes. 

" Why, you look like other people now," she said. 
Yet not quite at her ease did Harold's sister notice 
the change. 

Daisy's eyes were swollen and red with weeping. 
She took no heed of Ursula's remark, but waited till 
the master of the house came in. 

" Does it please you now ? " she asked him. " Will 
it do in a screw like this as well as if I cut it oflT? " 

The rector, dragged from his abstraction, became 
aware of the change in her, and knew of what she 
was speaking. 
" Why, you've turned into a woman 1 " he said. 
" I am frightful I " she declared ; and began at once 
to sob, the backs of her fingers to her eyes, her chin 
working up and down. "And it makes my head 
ache so. But if I wear it like this may I stay with 
you at the Rectory when Ursula is gone ? " 

Ursula's indignation would not allow her to await 
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her brother's reply. ^You ought to be ashamed, 
Daisy ! " she said. '' I am ashamed of you, if my 
brother is not ! " 

** Ursula," the clergyman said, ** will you send my 
cup of tea into the study? And will you be so good 
as to let me manage my own affairs ? " 

When he had gone, Daisy took her own cup, a 
thick slice of bread-and-butter, a big piece of cake, 
and followed to the door. 

" Where are you going? " Ursula cried. " Sit down 
and get your tea here, Daisy." 

Daisy went from the room as if she had not heard. 
Ursula flew up to follow. ** Daisy, you are not to go 
to pester my brother in his study. He wishes for his 
tea alone. I forbid you ! — do you hear ? " 

Daisy composedly crossed the hall to the study 
door. She was bigger than Ursula. To-day, with the 
new arrangement of hair, she looked as much of a 
woman ; even while she called out commands to her 
the elder felt she could no longer coerce her. She 
watched the girl carrying her tea into the study, and 
closing the door upon Harold and herself, with a 
helpless rage. 

When Mrs. Algum heard — and Ursula felt that 
she must pour her indignation into someone's ear or 
burst with the strength of the feeling — of Daisy's 
project to stay on at the Rectory, and of the fact that 
the rector did not appear to feel the flagitious nature 
of the suggestion, she spoke out in no measured terms. 

'' Your brother will be a Social Outcast," she said. 
" It will be impossible for anyone to ask him out to 
dine." 



CHAPTER XXII 
THROUGH THE RAIN 

TWELVE ladies of the congregation attended to 
the flowers on the altar at St Luke's, each 
undertaking them for a month at a time. Everyone 
knew that January was Amknda's month ; it was a 
matter of necessity, therefore, that the flowers should 
be of the choicest, the conventional arrangement of 
them without a flaw. But the white hyacinths she 
had brought were not easy to manipulate, she was 
long in satisfying herself with the eflect. 

As she stood at the altar-rails, the better to judge 
their appearance at a distance, the small north door 
was pushed open, a step Amanda knew sounded in 
the chancel. She did not turn as the rector stood 
beside her. 

"Is one r^a//v higher than the other?" she asked 
him, wistfully appealing, her head on one side. " I 
have done them three times and still they don't look 
right." 

He considered the vases with deep, attentive eyes, 
said gravely he thought there was an inequality, went 
to the vestry on some business of his own, leaving 
Amanda for the fourth time to undress and redress 
the vases. The ladies who undertook duties of this, 
or of any sort in the parish did it for love of the 

^5 
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work, or must have been grievously disappointed. 
No praise or thanks or assistance did they get firom 
the solemn young rector for their services. 

The dark of the short winter afternoon came on so 
quickly that before she had finished her task Amanda 
could not see distinctly the particular green tube 
into which each individual white flower must be 
stuck. Outside, the rain fell gustily in the biting 
east wind, but the church was warmed in preparation 
for to-morrow's services ; she was in no hurry to turn 
out into the weather. 

The flowers being done with, she sat on one of the 
choir seats to watch the gorgeous colouring of the 
windows grow dull, opaque, turn black. She was not 
naturally fond of loneliness, gloom, or silence, but all 
three happened to be grateful to her then. Before 
she knew, the church was dark except for the faint 
light of dying day which came in at the still open 
north door. 

By it, when at length she got up to go, in the 
stinging rain and wind, the rector was standing. 
Amanda gave a remorseful little cry. 

" I thought you gone long ago ! Surely I have not 
kept you waiting all this time ? " 

He locked the door and walked beside her down 
the short paved path to the gate which was opposite 
the Rectory door. 

" I thought, as the weather is so bad and it grows 
dark, you would allow me to see you home," he 
explained. ''And Ursula thought you would come 
in and have some tea first" 

The long, low-ceilinged dining-room, with its 
leaping fire and shaded lamp, was attractive on such 
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a night Ursula was happy in the consciousness of 
some hot tea-cakes of a specially successful kind, and 
really pleased to welcome Amanda. She fussed 
about her affectionately, pulling off her fur-lined coat, 
making a nest with cushions for her in the rector's 
big fireside chair. She scolded her brother, who 
burnt his fingers with the hot-water kettle, scolded 
him for not making Amanda take the bottom as well 
as the top layer of cake, scolded him because he 
refused to eat any himself. 

** She makes my tea of a Stygian blackness and 
limits me to one piece of sugar," he complained to 
Amanda, very much at his ease with her when a third 
person was by. 

'' Two lumps of sugar in one tiny cup of tea are not 
good for him," Ursula explained, and appealed to 
Amanda. " No, Harry I — Harry, you are not to steal 
the sugar! Speak to him. Miss Chatterhouse. It 
is the sugar that gives him indigestion, not the tea." 

Amanda smiled upon the pair, skirmishing with 
the sugar-basin, and looked with a feeling of pleasant 
restfulness round the homelike room. Outside, the 
rain beat noisily upon the windows. 

" How happy you two must be 1 " she said wistfully, 
on the moment's impulse. 

Both heard her with surprise ; it was their habit to 
regard her as one of Fortune's favourites; neither 
was conscious of being happy. 

Then the door opened and Daisy came in, drew a 
chair to the table, sat down. 

" Good evening," Amanda said. 

''Evening," said Daisy, her eyes on the tea- 
cake. 
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Beyond the small inevitable courtesies of the meal 
neither brother nor sister appeared to take any 
notice of Daisy. The three by the fire laughed and 
talked almost as though she had not been present. 
Almost — for Amanda could not keep her eyes from 
wandering now and again in her direction. How 
lovely the girl was ! But, alas 1 to Amanda's taste 
how undesirable. She noticed how the greedy little 
hands rifled the dishes. The rector turned round 
once to pass something to Amanda. "Hallo!" he 
said, and looked at Daisy with a laugh — the dishes 
were all empty. 

"Have you been reading any books since David 
Copperfieldl " Amanda asked. 

" Heaps/' Daisy said. 

The rector laughed. " Daisy is a great reader/' he 
said, " but I fear we cannot call her a great critic." 

"If you ask her, the same day she finishes it, 
what her book is about she can't tell you/' Ursula 
declared. 

" Yes, I can," contradicted Daisy, and scowled. 

Ursula, and Amanda too, liked not only to read 
but to discuss the books they read. With great 
animation they proceeded to do so now; and the 
novel of which they talked, it appeared, Harold had 
also read. The ladies had thought it a work of 
genius; the clergyman held it to be sentimental 
trash. They were indignant with him for that 
sacril^ous opinion, and were eager in their denounce- 
ment of his obtuseness and bad taste. He defended 
himself laughingly, and mkde fun of the popular work 
from which, m^uch as he despised it, he was able 
largely to quote for his purpose. Soon Amanda was 
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on his side, laughing too. It was all certainly very 
unlike life, and, yes, it was rather boring and 
commonplace, when you came to think of it 
seriously. 

" There, you see ! " the rector said triumphantly. 

Only Ursula, who was never easy to dislodge 
from her position, continued to extol the popular 
book. 

Each in turn invited Daisy to a seat by the fire, 
but she held aloof, listening to their light talk and 
laughter, or only seeming to listen, nibbling crumbs 
she picked from the cloth. 

When Amanda, the rector by her side, was making 
her way through darkness, wind and rain, homeward, 
she felt impelled to speak of this strange inmate of 
his house. 

** She is quite grown up at last, now that her hair 
is put away,** she said ; and he, in an uninterested, 
preoccupied way, assented. " How silent she seems. 
I have hardly ever heard her speak." 

*" She is not always silent," he told her. " She is 
only half educated, you know." 

" How good you have been to her, Mr. Fisher I " 

'' In keeping her under my roof when all my 
parishioners desire me to turn her out 1 " 

** It is a matter on which you have every right to 
please yourself," said Amanda, who was not always 
of that opinion. 

*' I think so, certainly." 

''But," continued Amanda, who could not resist 
the word in season, " now that Miss Fisher is leaving 
the Rectory, your poor Daisy must, I suppose, go at 
last ? " 
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" So they all tell me/' the rector said ; he shu( 
down his umbrella sharply, as if he were shutting it 
upon the subject, and took hers, which was bobbing 
in the wind, from her hand. " If I may hold this it 
will shelter you better than it is doing at present," 
he said. " The rain all comes on my side." 

He shielded her with great care and effectually; 
but they walked in silence over the wet pavement of 
the High Street He could never talk easily of trifles, 
being alone with her, and Amanda felt that she had 
been snubbed and would not quickly start another 
subject. She grew vexed with herself as she walked 
on. 

" Why need I have badgered him, too ? " she asked 
of herself. " Because he is a clergyman is he to have 
no private affairs ? no will of his own ? And I have 
put myself in his mind with the vulgar herd, pushing 
in with prying eyes and impertinent tongue where I 
have no invitation to enter." 

Across this thought, she was telling him, in answer 
to his question, that, being dressed for rough weather, 
she was not at all afraid of the rain, but liked the 
sting of it upon her face. She pointed out to him 
how pretty, on such a night, even, was the High 
Street, with its homely little bow-windowed shops, 
with the pleasant, familiar faces behind their counters ; 
the tall, gabled mansions, cheek by jowl with the two- 
storied,humble dwelling-houses, sendingout hospitable 
shafts of light from door and window over the broad, 
wet pavement 

" I love Wynborough," she told him. 

" And I, too," he said. '* A man, I suppose, always 
loves the place in which he was bom. Ursula and I 
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used to play in that room over the shop where the 
light is now." They were passing Regent House. 
" But you were not bom here, and will not, I suppose," 
— he shifted his umbrella into his other hand, — " much 
longer live here ? " 

She made no reply, but stole a look at him. His 
face, in the light from the windows of Regent House, 
looked even paler than usual, she saw ; the pugnacious 
jaw was held like iron ; his lips had locked upon his 
last words as if he never intended them to open 
again. But he felt her eyes upon him and turned 
sharply. 

"Is your wedding-day near?" he asked her. 
" Fixed ? " 

" It has been fixed and unfixed, fixed and unfixed. 
Just at present, it is — ^unfixed," she told him. 

^ When it takes place, will it be here ? Shall you 
want me ? " 

''No," she interrupted him quickly. She would 
not look again, but she felt how white was his 
face. 

" I forgot," he said presently, " Mr. Poole's uncle is 
a dean, isn't he? And the Bishop told me that 
whenever you were married, he ** 

" It is an old promise," she said hurriedly. " When 
I first met him I was a forward little wretch of 

sixteen. I asked him if he would Mr. Fisher," 

she broke off to begin again, ''do you know what 
money it was I gave you to spend upon your poor ? 
It was the money which should have bought my 
wedding-dress." 

" I suppose it was all the more generous of you to 
give it,", he said. "But when people are starving 
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round us fifty pounds is a good deal to give for a 
single dress." 

He had a man's crude notions on such a subject, 
and was man enough never to doubt that they were 
the right ones. He had not lived among people who 
thought much of dress, or who had talked of it in his 
presence. Her action, which she had thought would 
appear to him of stupendous import, had very little 
weight in his mind. 

They had left the gleaming lights of the High 
Street, gaining the higher land, dimly lit by a blurred 
gas -lamp, here and there, where houses, widely 
separated from each other, stood within wide 
gardens. 

As they neared the gate of the Wilderness : " Do 
you remember the last time you came to see me ? " 
she asked. 

" Very well." 

*' I had sent for you to tell you I knew what you 
thought I ought to know about Aubrey Poole." 

" I remember." 

"You had not expected it would make no 
difference to me, had you ? " 

He was silent. The rain beat noisily upon tree 
and drenched umbrella, and plashed upon the swim- 
ming road. They had passed through the gate and 
walked up the short incline to the house when she 
spoke again. 

"You remember when that boy died at the 
College ? Little Petres ? He sent for Aubrey at the 
last. He would not go. He was afraid. Could you 
believe from your knowledge of me that I could be 
so infatuated by any man as to marry him, knowing 
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at the same time that he was a liar and a coward 7 
Did you think I had it in me to do that ? " 

They had reached the step of the house as she 
asked the question, and, even as she finished, the 
door was flung open and the General appeared. He 
was in hat and macintosh, and a very bad temper. 

" What are you doing out on such a beastly night 
in the pitch dark ? " he spluttered. " It isn't very 
pleasant for me to have to turn out through an 
infernal deluge to look for you ! You might have a 
little more consideration. Who have you got with 
you? Come in, whoever you are, and let me shut 
the door. Come in, Fisher.'' 

But Fisher, hastily excusing himself, turned his 
back on the warmly glowing hall and went on his 
way through the rain and storm. And as he went 
he thought of the strange things Amanda had said 
to him. 

He had not the less passionately admired the 
General's attractive daughter because he had not in 
the least understood her. She was always to him a 
beautiful enigma, plaguing the mind, but full of 
fascination. Often, with much dwelling on the 
subject, he had flattered himself he was getting to 
know her, — her mixture of worldliness and other- 
worldliness, her languor and her unexpected energy, 
her strength and her weakness,— only to find her in 
an absolutely unrecognised mood which had shaken 
him out of his conceit. 

Was it possible that such a woman — any woman 
— could marry a man whom she knew to be liar 
and coward? she had asked him. Yet she herself 
was going to do it Why ? 
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He thought of the graceful strength of Aubrey 
Poole, his fine figure, his handsome face, the softness 
of his dark eyes, the caressing voice, the low, thick, 
seductive laughter. And he thought that there was 
only one answer to the question. She accepted him 
as he was because she greatly loved him. 

^ I am really sorry for that unfortunate parson oi 
yours," the General said to his daughter as they sat 
over their dinner. ** I swear I'd rather be a travelling 
tinker, with the right to some independence of action, 
than one of these poor devils of clergymen not able 
to call their souls their own. Algum's been at me 
to-day, badgering me to go to a sort of informal 
meeting he and that old commander-in-chief of his 
have arranged, to discuss what is to be done about 
this girl of Fisher's." 

" Girl of Fisher's ? " repeated Amanda, with a glance 
of disdainful reproof. 

" This Daisy Meers-girl. It seems Fisher's got her, 
and means to stick to her. I told Algum I thought 
her an uncommonly pretty little thing, and was 
only surprised any parson should show such good 
taste." 

" The Army has not the monopoly of all the good 
taste in the world, father." 

" Algum's as big a fool as his wife ; I like to get 
his monkey up." 

" How vulgar and little and disgusting it all 
seems I " 

^* All the same, they're going to decide to-night, — 
the Algums, who have nothing whatever to do with 
it, the Tofts, the Suckers, and the influential among 
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the St Luke's congregatioiii — ^if to remonstrate with 
Fisher himself^ or to write to Fisher's Bishop." 

** Mr. Fisher will know how to treat such impertin- 
ence/' said Amanda with a heightened colour. 

"In his place I'd tell them all to go and be 
damned/' the General declared. 






CHAPTER XXIII 
ONLY ONE WAY 

"TTI rHERE is my son?" Mr. Fisher demanded. 

V V He had walked into the rector's study and 
found it occupied by Daisy Meers alone. She was 
seated at the writing-table; her shoes, kicked from 
her feet, lay beneath her forward tilted chair. Daisy 
Meers never felt thoroughly at her ease unless in her 
stockinged feet She was leaning on her elbows, her 
hands pushed into her now comparatively unobtrusive 
hair, and she looked up lazily with lack-lustre eyes 
at the irritated tone of the question. 

" Where is 'Arold ? My son ? The Reverend Mr. 
Fisher ? " the old man repeated irascibly. He came 
forward into the room, still wearing his hat " And 
why are you here, pray?" he went on, "My 
daughter has a class of young ladies in the dining- 
room. She is reading to them while they sew. Why, 
pray, are you not assisting Miss Fisher ? " 

" I hadn't a mind to," Daisy simply explained. 

"And who are you, pray, to pick and choose? 
Duty-— duty — that's what you're here in my son's 
house for — ^to do your duty ; not to disgrace yourself 
with this sort of loUings, and goings on, in my son's 
study " 

His remarks trailed off and lost emphasis there 
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because, from the direction of Daisy's gaze» he became 
aware that someone had followed him into the room. 
Turning, he saw his son. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" he said. On no account 
would he have used that tone to Daisy in tlarold's 
presence, but being detected in it, it became his 
dignity to maintain it now, although he did so with 
something of an effort '' I am telling Daisy Meers 
it's her duty to assist Ursula in the dining-room 
with the young ladies she is entertaining there." 

** The G.F.S. class," Harold explained. 

" I am sure I don't know who they were. They 
were all very lady-like young women, and all got up 
very respectfully when I entered. Daisy Meers, 
while she is here, I suppose, is expected to make 
herself useful, and " 

'^ Sit down, father," Harold said, and took his own 
chair. 

" Daisy Meers," glaring in her direction, *' is a young 
person who always had to be put in her place and 
told what her duty is. Your poor mother and I 
found that out when she was, at your request, 
received under our roof." 

" In this instance I do not think Ursula needs any 
help with the G.F.S. class," the rector remarked. 

The father, although delighting in the sound of it, 
always felt the son's cultured voice, the precision 
with which the words dropped from his lips, a 
reproach to his own fluster. The feeling irritated 
him into persistence. 

"Wanted there or not — ^never mind. It's more 
seemly for her to be with the lady of the 'ouse. 
Parishioners see you in this room, I suppose? It 
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wouldn't look very well for parishioners to find Daisy 
Meers here, floundering in her chair, and taking up 
your time." 

" Daisy doesn't disturb me," the rector said. " I 
have told her she can come in here to read whenever 
she likes." 

Daisy was fumbling with her feet for her cast-off 
shoes beneath her tilted chair. The weight of her 
body was thrown on the narrow writing-table 
separating her from the rector. She looked in his 
face as she manoeuvred for the shoes, and laughed. 
She was not at all afraid of the horrid old man when 
Harold was there. It was funny to see him in such 
a temper. 

The laugh and the familiarity of the situation 
enraged the poor parent. He gazed at the girl with 
the great, widely separated eyes, the moist red 
mouth, with positive hatred. He looked from her 
around the book-lined walls, at all the appropriate 
furniture of the room ; and at his son in his clerical 
dress, wearing that air of unconscious dignity which 
marks the man, whatever his trade or profession, 
conscious of filling worthily the post, however humble 
or exalted, he holds. Harold, with apparent indiffer- 
ence to his father's feelings, was moving into position 
the disordered array of the writing-table. 

The father noted everything with his angry eyes. 
Hadn't he paid for it all? The thoughts welling 
within him were more, in that agitated moment, than 
he could bear. 

'' Go out of the room," he burst forth, glaring at 
Daisy. ''Go out of the room this instant, girl I I 
wish to speak to my son." 
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Daisy, one shoe on her foot, the other in her hand, 
made a hurried, hobbling exit. She looked in the 
rector's face, who had risen and was holding open 
the door for her, and giggled as she passed him. 
Harold shut the door upon her. 

" Father," he said, " I don't recognise your right to 
turn my guest out of my room." 

"Guest!" the father cried. '^ Guest, do you call 
her ? Alice Meers' dirty, errand-girl brat 1 " 

"Wait! You will be sorry if you go on," the 
clegymsLTi said, grown very pale. " I ask you, sir, not 
to say any more ; to wait." 

But the old man was so carried away by wrath as 
to have passed the bounds of that wise discretion 
which had compelled him hitherto, however much he 
bullied and bothered other people, to respect the 
presence of his son. 

"Who are you that tell me to wait?" he cried. 
"Just tell me that, please? What you are 'aven't 
I made you? Had you in your pocket, pray, 
the two thousand pound it cost to set you up 
where you are, and where you dare to teach me 
to ba'ave myself? Just ask yourself who it was 
that supplied the cash to support you at College; 
that " 

" I know it all, father," the rector said. " Did you 
turn Daisy from the room only to tell me that? You 
have said it all so often." 

''And what's the good of my saying it, and 
repeating myself, if you don't take to heart what I've 
done for you — and be grateful? And 'ow are you 
showing your gratitude ? 'Ow ? By taking into the 
'ouse I furnished for you, and put you into, to be a 
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credit, this lodging-house woman's disreputable 
'ussy? This " 

^ Father, Fve told you if you go on you will be 
sorry 1" 

''Sorry? It's you that have cause to be sorry; 
with all your parish crying open shame on you ^ 

" Shame ? " the clergyman repeated, and managed 
to laugh. 

" Writing to your Bishop about you ** 

Again the son repeated the words and the laugh. 

''Ah, cackle 1 you may cackle 1" the angry old 
man went on. ** You'll cackle on the wrong side of 
your mouth when you are unfrocked — and that's 
what I can see you are coming to. And I thank 
God your mother did not live to see the day 1 " 

''Let us, at least, leave my mother out of it," 
Harold said. "Yet, since you have mentioned her, 
I may as well remind you it would not have made 
her— exactly happy — ^to hear the things you have said 
to me to-day." 

The old man swallowed down his wrath with an 
effort, and was silent for a minute. When he spoke 
again it was in a quieter tone, although he was visibly 
trembling. 

" When your Bishop sends for you in this matter, 
pray what are you going to say to him, sir ? " 

" He won't send for me." 

" When your parishioners in a deputation wait on 
you '* 

" I assure you they won't wait on me." 

"And when Ursula comes to me, pray, what do 
you intend to do about Daisy Meers?" 

" I intend to marry her," the rector said. 
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«" What I " the old man almost shrieked. *" What I " 

'' To marry her/* Harold repeated, facing his father 
with white lips. 

For a minute the two confronted each other in 
silence, the long-bearded face of the elder working 
with the pain of a calamity bejrond his worst dream- 
ing ; the younger face, set and rigid, but none the less 
full of wretchedness. Then the old man burst forth 
into broken, incoherent, raging speech. 

It is better not to attempt to record the words in 
which he cursed his only son. 

He went from the room, and, in the strength of his 
fury standing erect under the crushing blow, threw 
open the door of the dining-room, where the dozen 
girls composing the G.F.S. class sewed with bent 
heads, maintaining a discreet silence while Ursula 
read aloud. He cared nothing in the moment's mad- 
ness for the fact that he was adding to the mischief 
caused by his son's folly and wickedness, that his lips 
were disseminating tidings he would have died in a 
saner mood rather than make public. 

''Ursula, put on your 'at and come at once," he 
said. ^ Your brother is gcHng to marry the degraded 
creature he has kept beneath his roof. This is no 
'ome for a decent woman. Send these young ladies 
away, and come with me." 

As she heard the street-door close upon the back 
of her unwilling father-in-law that was to be, Daisy 
came slipping back into the study. Harold, who had 
been moving uneasily up and down the room, went 
at once to her and took her arms. He held her 
16 
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before him and looked into her face, no more seduced 
by the loveliness of it than awake to the revelation of 
the over-red lips, the over-full but beautiful throat, 
the shallow gaze of the wide brown eyes. 

" Daisy," he said, " they want me to send you away. 
My father, my sister — all of them. They say, for 
some reason we won't go into now, that when Ursula 
goes you must not stay here." 

She began to cry at once. " Don't send me," she 
implored. " Don't send me ! I can't do the work 
they want me to do. I can't— can't take care of 
myself. I should only come back to you again, like 
I did before. Oh, don't send me, don't send me ! " 

"There is only one way, then," he said. "You 
must marry me, Daisy." 

The meeting held at Westfields, of which notice 
had been given to General Chatterhouse, was carefully 
informal. Just a few of the College Set, condescend- 
ing for the occasion to mingle with a few of the 
influential parishioners of St. Luke's, to talk a certain 
matter over, with tea and cake. It was convened, as 
Mrs. Algum informed them all, in the spirit of charity, 
and the discussion was conducted with quite con- 
spicuous tenderness. Not only was everyone careful 
not to say a word derogatory of the Reverend Harold 
Fisher, but each was even prodigal of excuses for him. 
He was young, inexperienced in the ways of high- 
class society, had not the advantages of good birth 
and family traditions. Hints had certainly been 
thrown out to him, yet it was possible he did not 
understand that in keeping this young girl 
unchaperoned in his house he would be doing an 
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unusual thing, and outraging the feelings oi the 
parish. 

If the matter were put plainly and firmly before 
him Mrs. Algum was of opinion Mr. Fisher could 
not possibly persist in his course. 

The question was who should undertake the 
invidious task? Mrs. Algum would have done so, 
gladly. She was always ready to undertake anything, 
and was quite sure of satisfying herself with the result. 
But the feeling of the other ladies was, as the case 
must now be put so very plainly, it would be more 
delicate to leave it in the hands of one of the sterner 
sex. As it was to be an entirely friendly movement, 
true refinement seemed to dictate that it should be 
made not by a churchwarden, not even by a 
parishioner, but by an outsider who was also a 
friend. 

Because everyone else backed out of it, and his wife 
forbade him to do so, it was Mr. Algum who found 
himself in the end deputed to lead the forlorn hope. 

The poor man, who was not possessed of his wife's 
bland assurance in the possession of unfailing tact, or 
of her invincible courage, went on his errand in a 
highly nervous mood. Face to face with the rector, 
aware at once from his visitor's manner that some- 
thing unpleasant was in the wind, he talked of the 
weather, and beat about the bush, quite manifestly ill 
at ease. The clergyman, not helping him at all, sat 
watching him, a set look on his face, and the habitual 
quick flicker of eyelids over his intent eyes, waiting 
for what was to come. 

"It is the wish of certain of your friends and 
members of your parish," Mr. Algum got out at length, 
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" that I should speak to you, as a much older man to 
a younger one, as one friend to another, on a certain 
subject, Mr. Fisher. The subject of the girl, Daisy 
Meers, who, I believe, is now beneath your roof." 

'' It is a subject on which I hope your communica- 
tions will be as brief as possible/' Harold said ; and 
his eyelids ceased to snap, and he looked at his visitor 
with a gleam of fire in his eyes and a rigid mouth. 

" We think, Mr. Fisher, — we can't help thinking, — 
and it is possible this view of the subject may not yet 
have occurred to you — that in your condition of 
young, unmarried man, and your position of priest of 
an important parish, and successor in that post to a 
conspicuously wise and good and blameless man, the 
presence in your Rectory of this young person of — of 
conspicuous beauty, and of a character that has been 
assailed " 

" Wrongfully," Harold interposed tersely. 

" We wish above all things to be charitable — we will 
take your view," Algum hastened to say. " But, my 
dear rector, you know as well as I there must not be 
even the appearance of evil — even the appearance." 

" Do you and Mrs. Algum and the rest desire me 
to turn this friendless girl into the street ? " 

" There are other homes open to her, surely ! " 

" There is not one. There is not in all this com- 
munity of so-called Christians one woman to hold 
out a helpful hand to this motherless, maligned child ; 
not one man with the courage to command his 
woman-kind to open his door to her." 

" But, my dear rector — consider ! When your sister 
leaves, as I hear she is about to do—" 

** My sister has left me already." 
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^ And you have this girl, at the present moment, 
actually alone with you ? A girl of no— we will say 
of no stability of character ; and a man, of however 
blameless repute, with whatever strict notions of 
honour, yet remember, my dear rector, not removed 
from the sphere of vulgar suspicion, coarse in- 
nuendo ^" 

'' Certainly not removed from it," the rector said. 

He gazed for a minute with disconcerting intent- 
ness in his visitor's face ; then, " Mr. Algum," he said, 
" I thank you for your offices, which I am sure are 
meant to be friendly. You have taken an unpleasant 
task upon you, and I am happy to see it is one quite 
repugnant to your sense of decency; you will be 
glad to be released from it without further delay. 
You have said, with reluctance, I know, all — even 
more than is necessary. And I have this to say in 
reply. For the pitiful proprieties of people who 
would have hounded an innocent girl on to destruc- 
tion I care less than nothing. I want none of their 
counsel, I do not seek their approbation. In my 
public capacity as rector of the parish I shall 
endeavour to fulBl my duty to the best of my ability, 
as — falling short through many natural imperfections, 
I am aware — I have already done. My private life 
is my own to direct Emphatically I repudiate all 
interference with it. At the same time, perhaps, 
you will convey to anyone disposed to take interest 
in the matter that I have asked Miss Meers to marry 
me ; and that, with as little delay as possible, she is 
to be my wife. Until that event occurs my parish- 
ioners may rest assured I shall know how to protect 
my own." 
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ICr. Algmn had been cxariicd bjr his wife, aod 
knew fairly wdl how to meet argnment with aigmoent 
But in f^ice of this astonndii^ and unlooked-for 
announcement he was dumb. DumUy he rose to 
his feety mutely held out his hand, took a speediless 
departure. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
TOO LATE 

IT was the General who told his daughter of the 
news with which Wynborough was ringing. 

"To many herl To marry Daisy Meers! He 
must be mad/' she said. 

Feeling for the moment weak with the shock, she 
sat down, and seeming to gaze wide-eyed at her 
father, gazed beyond him at the ruin of Harold 
Fisher's happiness and career. 

"You've pushed him too far," the General said 
with a certain enjoyment of the fact "You've all 
been at him, baiting, badgering — a pack of women 
always at his heel. The man had to assert his man- 
hood. I infernally well respect him for it You've 
only yourselves to thank." 

Amanda did not defend herself, nor the rest of the 
" pack." " To marry her ! To marry Daisy Meers I " 
she said again. 

"Well, I can't see it matters," her father said. 
" Not to anyone but Fisher. He's playing the fool, 
of course ; but a clergyman is privileged to play the 
fool. What does it matter ? " 

He went away to wash his hands for lunch. He 
had come in, fresh and breezy from the golf-links, 
eager to tell Amanda the news he had learnt there. 

247 
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Amanda seemed to gaze oo at die spot nhac he 
had stood; but pr esent l y she knit her brows above 
her staring eyes and bar heart began to ache. ** I 
could have saved him * she said to herself^ her lips 
moving with the wordsL ** I could have saved him." 

That common girl, ignorant but not innocent, — 
and Harold Fisher 1 

"" Harold Harold Fisher ! ' 

She repeated his name, and looked in his fiioe. 
Eveiy line of its rugged pallor she knew ; and how 
the li^bt of intelligenoe darted forth like the sudden 
flash of smoiddering fires firom his deq», attentive 



^I could have saved him. Could have saved 
him.* 

What a load lay on her heart ; how it ached I She 
could only pretend to eat her lunch. 

^ Are you sure? " she asked her father. 

** Sure as that this is a cutlet bone. Fisher told 
Algum himself. A slap in 6Ld Gum's face ! I'd like 
to have been there to see it What is there to make 
a fuss about? The man falls in love with a pretty 
girl " 

""In love?" repeated Amanda. ""No, not that, I 
assure you,'* 

** 1 don't suppose you know, all the same. Why 
shouldn't he be in love with a lovely girl? You 
women make an absolute fool o( a parson if he 
happens to be a young man. You jaw at him, and 
stuff his head with rubbish till he is not fit for the 
society of men, and doesn't know how to hold his 
own and talk with them. Then, when he turns 
restive, and wants one woman for himself, not a 
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troop always at his beds, you're offended, and each 
of you takes it as a personal affront" 

Amanda was used to such gibes. To-day she did 
not attempt to reply to them. 

" The sister has gone away. Fisher's got the girl 
to himself/' the General remembered to tell hen 
Then he chuckled. It was the kind of situation at 
which, of course, be would chuckle. ^ I'm not a bit 
surprised, and I don't particularly blame Fisher, either, 
— ^why shouldn't a man please himself? — but I think 
he'll have some difficulty in getting his parish to 
swallow Mrs. Fisher whenever she attains to that 
dignity." Heie he chuckled again and went 

" I could have saved him," Amanda said, left alone. 

Was it possible to do so now ? 

Presently she put on her walking«dress, doing it as 
in a dream; but in a dream she would not have for- 
gotten to be careful to look her best ; she was careful 
to that end, mechanically, now. 

She put on the sables which had been her god- 
mother's gift, and greatly became her, sent to the 
gardener for a bunch of violets to match those which 
she wore in her sable hat, combed into loose waves 
on either side of her face the soft hair which showed 
brightly against the dark fur. She did not even 
forget to sprinkle a few drops of violet scent upon the 
fur at her throat and her muff. She had studied the 
art of being beautiful and attractive all her life to 
such good effect that in a crisis it was still at her 
finger-tips. 

Slowly she walked on her way, summoning nerve 
for what she intended to do. By the shop windows 
she lingered, not to inspect what was within them 
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but to prolong the time. Yet, althoogfa it amosed 
her sometimes to wear a timid air, she was not really 
wanting in courage, and when, nearing the Rectory, 
she saw the rector approaching it from an opposite 
direction she hastened her steps and arrived simul- 
taneously with him at his door. 

"^ You know that Ursula is not with me ? " he said. 

'^ It is you I wished to see — and alone," she told 
him, smiling, with her quietly assured air. 

Daisy, perhaps, was awaiting him in his study. 
He led the way into the dining-room, therefore, 
pulled a chair to the fire for her, did not himself sit 
down. He leant instead upon the tall back of a 
fireside chair, putting that piece of solid furniture, 
something tangible and visible, between himself and 
the presence which for him had such a powerful 
attraction. 

Being seated, she did not speak at once, but 
pulled off her loose, fur-lined glove, and held, for the 
firelight to play on, and through it, her slim, jewelled 
hand. 

The leaping flame sparkled among the sapphires 
and diamonds. He looked at the white fingers, 
semi-transparent with the roselight behind. She 
also looked in silence upon the hand, and presently 
it was of the hand she spoke. 

"Do you remember the ring I have worn?*' she 
asked him. " Alone, on this finger ? A bit of lapis 
lazuli set in silver. Aubrey Poole brought it among 
a lot of quaint jewellery from Persia. It wasn't 
worth sixpence, perhaps, but it was quaint, and I 
liked it, and I asked him to give it me. It was my 
engagement ring. You remember it? " 
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He remembered very well, he told her. 

" I do not wear it now/' she said, and put her head 
on one side and considered gravely the bare third 
finger. 

" Lost ? " The rector scarcely opened his lips to 
say the word 

** No. Not lost" She brought back the hand and 
hid it in her mufT. 

" What, then ? Where is the ring ? " 

" It is in a letter addressed to Aubrey Poole lying 
on my dressing-table, at home. He is travelling from 
place to place— I cannot send the letter, but it has 
been written for weeks." 

There fell a long silence, the leaping of the flames 
the only sound. Amanda tightly laced her fingers 
within the muff on her lap, waiting for him to speak. 
A couple of minutes — what an age they seemed ! — 
passed, and he still stood without a sound, looking 
into the fire. Then Amanda spoke. 

"When I told you I had given you for your 
poor the price of my wedding-gown I thought you 
would have understood," she said. '' I meant you to 
understand." 

" What ? Tell me in so many words." 

" That my engagement is over." 

" I did not know." 

" You might have known. I have tried to tell you. 
You should have known. I could not put it in 
words." 

" Ah ! " he said, and turned upon her. The glint 
of the fire she loved to see there was in his eyes. 
'' Ah I " he groaned, and turned from her and looked 
at the fire again. 
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Presently, in a voice so low tiiat he heard the words 
more by the ear of the spirit than of the flesh : ** Is it 
too late? " she breathed. 

He waited long with hanging head, staring at the 
fire. 

"Yes," he said at last "Too late." 

Presently she rose and stood with a foot upon the 
fender, and he moved from the chair and stood on 
the hearth beside her. 

** Irrevocable ? " she whispered. 

^ Irrevocable/' he answered bade, in a voice as 
low. 

In that word everything was said, and both knew 
it To attempt to put in painful words what was 
l)ring, a painful burthen on either heart, would not 
help. Yet, as they stood, shoulder to shoulder, and 
looked down upon the flames, each talked to the 
other. The outward ^silence was long but not irk- 
some ; it palpitated with the communion of souls. 

Amanda was the first to break away from that 
mute intercourse. She drew her foot from the fender 
and sighed. 

" Ah well 1 " she breathed, as her only comment on 
what had passed between then. Then she moved 
away a little and smiled at him. 

He watched the white, jewelled fingers fasten the 
dark fur at her throat. She passed her muff* for 
him to hold while she slipped on her glove. 

'' I thought I would tell you," she said. 

^ I ^ — speech was so difficult to him — ** would like 
to thank you," he said. " It is not that I have not 
the words, but that there would be — too many. I 
might not stop in time." 
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He relinquished the muff reluctantly, as, lingeringly, 

she took it from him. ** You know ? " he asked 

her ; and she nodded and turned away. 

At the door she stopped. 

" You had better let her come to me" she said. 

She smiled the delicious smile he knew so well 
upon the door he was in the act to open for her, 
when he demurred. 

'' Men must not be trusted with the management 
of such matters ; least of all — ^you," she told him. 
" But the formalities all the same must be obeyed. 
Let her come. I wish it, and it will be best for 
you. Where is she ? Let her come at once. Fetch 
her now." 

Reluctant as he was he had to do sa Amanda 
turned back into the dining-room while the rector 
went to seek his betrothed. 

She was not in the study as he had expected. 
Amanda, looking from the window, saw her returning 
from a visit to the sweet-shop, where she had run to 
expend a sixpence Harold at her earnest entreaty 
had bestowed on her. She held a packet of chocolate 
in her hand, and behind her came half a dozen of the 
College boys, who had been eating pastry behind the 
red blinds of the tuck-shop when she had come in. 
Ursula not being there to forbid it, the white muslin 
overall had reappeared, the white tam-o'-shanter 
was tossed upon her lovely head. Round her neck 
she had flung a flufly, soiled, white-feather stole 
which was among her most cherished posses- 
sions. 

Amanda, watching her with the hatred in her 
heart which this young person was capable of 
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arousing in the breasts of many worthy women» 
saw the girl turn upon the step and smile upon 
her escort The escort presented to view six pairs 
of blushing cheeks, grinning faces, lifted caps ; and 
Daisy, bursting open the door, fell upon her betrothed 
about to go in search of her. 

''Shiple/s had sold out all their pep'mint 
creams '^ she began — and then the rector, catch- 
ing her by the arm, dragged her into the study. 

What arguments he broi^ht to bear to reduce her 
tearful resistance to acquiescence it is not necessary 
to repeat Sufficient that, with downcast looks and 
a sheepish, reluctant air, she, in the end, presented 
herself before Amanda, and, in words too evidently 
put into her mouth, thanked that lady for the in- 
vitation, and announced, since Miss Chatterhouse was 
so good as to wish it, she would arrive at the Wilder- 
ness that evening. 

"You must come in time for dinner at eight,*' 
Amanda said. ''And Mr. Fisher must come 
too." 

This invitation Harold declined for his own part, 
but promised that Daisy should be there. 

"I have not got an evening dress," Daisy said. 
Her great eyes widened to a look of genuine interest, 
her red lips fell eagerly open. An evening dress! 
The girls who wear them as a matter of course 
perhaps never realise with what a covetous longing 
the girls who never wear them look upon those 
possessions I 

Amanda smiled. An evening dress was not at all 
necessary, she said. Then she went. 

"What a muddle we have made — he and I,'* 
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she said to herself as she walked along. ''What a 
muddle ! " 

She had gone fully believing that what she had to 
say would save him from a fatal step and dispose 
of Miss Daisy Meers, that mberable bone of con- 
tention in the parish dish, for ever. The mission 
had been an unmaidenly one ; and it had failed. 

She met a dozen people on her way, each of whom 
compelled her to stand and discuss the newly 
announced, mad project of the unfortunate rector. 
She listened to the tale of the pit of destruction he 
had dug for himself with smiling lips and a heart 
that bled. 

"He will have to leave the parish/' Mrs. Algum 
said. ''He surely has more respect for his 
parishioners, and the memory of our late dear old 
rector and his delightful wife, than to settle with 
that creature beneath their roof, and in our midst" 

" Do tell us what you mean to do, Miss Chatter- 
house?" another lady eagerly inquired. "Are you 
going to congratulate Mr. Fisher?" 

Amanda dropped her languid lids above her eyes 
with her fine smile. She did not think she should 
feel called upon to congratulate him, she said. 

" I thought I would ask you. We want all to be 
prepared to do the same thing. I think we must 
ignore his engagement, and afterwards, as much as 
possible, ignore his wife." 

Amanda did not feel in the mood to fight the 
battle of Harold and his Daisy. She smiled and 
shivered, said she was cold and must hurry home to 
the fire. 

She longed indeed for its warmth, feeling cold 
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tiuougli and tliroc^li, baffled, depfessed ; longing to 
escape from all these chattering people, to leave oflT 
smiltng, nodding, acqaiescing, to be akne with her 
sorrow for herself and for him. 

Once at home, she threw off her walking-dress^ 
pot on a warm dressing-gown, and sat huddled over 
the fire which had been lit in her bedroom. 

^If anyone comes, I am oat," she said to the 
servant " If anyone wants to ask about anything, 
I know nothing. I am to be left alone.*^^ 

She did not for a moment r^ret what she had 
done ; she did not feel humiliated that she had failed. 
She was too sure of him for that She recalled him 
as he had stood beside her, remembering every tone, 
every change of face, e^ery glance. Each word that 
had dropped from his tightly held lips she repeated. 
Of all that long silence she knew — ah, did she not 
know! — ^the value. She had all along, from the 
very banning, been sure of his love. Was it 
possible there had been a time when she had not 
prized it ? She prized it now ; and in overwhelming 
measure knew it to be hers. 



CHAPTER XXV 
MR. FISHER GIVES IN 

" '\7'0JJ are unkind to make me go there ! " Daisy 

X complained. **I haven't got any smart 
dresses and jewellery and things, like Miss Chatter- 
house, and I don't want to go to her house. Why 
can't I stay with you? Why are you unkind 
to me?" 

The rector laid his hand on her shoulder and 
gently put her out of the room. 

** Go and put your things together, Daisy ; or go 
into the study and read. Don't worry me for a 
little, that's a good girl." 

" I wasn't going to worry you," Daisy protested. 

"But you must learn to let me be, sometimes. 
Let me be now, dear." 

" You are unkind," Daisy protested. But he shut 
the door upon the remark. 

He went back to his old position upon the hearth, 
and looked at the chair in which Amanda had sat. 
Presently he sat down in it himself — the faintest 
fragrance of violets still hung about it — and closed 
his eyes, for the moment disposed to believe it 
would be well with htm if he never need open them 
again. Yet, being by nature more of a fighter than 
a sentimentalist, opened them pretty quickly, and 

17 
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gazed, not blinking the sight of it, at the row he 
had set himself to hoe. 

If he had known, the gate of Paradise might, even 
on earth, have stood open for him I But the know- 
ledge had come too late, when he had shut and 
barred and bolted it with his own hand. 

He might weep internally tears of blood for that, 
he might chew the cud of bitterness in secret; but 
he knew of himself that, having put his hand to the 
plough, he would not look back. 

Presently his father appeared. 

His sorrow for his lost wife, his daily, ever increas- 
ing need of her, the blow his son's conduct had dealt 
him, had told upon the ex-draper. "The old man 
had got hold of him" his cronies said. His eyes 
looked as if weeping and sleeplessness had dimmed 
them, his shoulders had rounded, he bent his head 
as he walked, his hair and beard were left untrimmed. 

He came across the room to his son, and without 
a word put out his hand. Harold grasped it 

" Father 1 " he said. 

The old man's face was working, he wrung his 
son's hand, and looked in his face, for the minute 
unable to speak. 

" 'Arold, I give in," he said. " I give in, 'Any. I 
take back what I said. I can't — I can't live at 
enmity — only son " 

" You must try to forgive me, father " 

The other held up a restraining hand. "That 
will do— not a word," he said. He turned away 
abruptly, and sat down, with a new feebleness, 
against the table, his back turned to his son. 

Harold looked at the back, and noticed with sad 
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eyes how the muscles of the neck had dwindled ; the 
newly acquired droop of the shoulders was pathetic. 

'' I am afraid I am a disappointment to you, father. 
I owe you ever}rthing — and I am a disappointment/' 
he said slowly. 

The old man answered nothing, but as he sat at 
the table he lifted and let fall upon it his hand, with 
a restrained and measured movement, as if beating 
down in that way the emotion so hard to keep 
within control. 

" In doing what I am going to do," Harold went 
on, ** I may not be doing right, father, but I am doing 
what seems to me right." He waited a moment, 
watching with a full heart the bowed head, the 
pathetically moving hand. ''You would not have 
me do less than that." 

The gesticulating hand dropped and lay still. 
"Your mother — she would have wished no other; 
I can't speak for myself, yet ; but she " 

The drooping shoulders heaved, there came tell- 
tale sounds of swallowing, of choking over tears. 
Harold's own eyes were dry, but his heart was wrung 
with pain. He drew near and laid a hand tenderly 
upon his father's arm, and held it there, standing 
silent till the shoulders grew quiet ; till, after a noisy 
interlude with his pocket-handkerchief, speech was 
possible to old Fisher again. 

" I 'ave been too proud of you, 'Any," he said. 
" Too proud, too ambitious. I am punished. But I 
can't live at variance — no, no I I retract — retract. 
It is done with." 

He got on his feet then, put away his handkerchief, 
snapped his smarting eyes, and b^an to rake out. 
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with the familiar action, the admired length of his 
iron-grey beard. 

" I wish Daisy to come 'ome with me, 'Arold," he 
said. '^Ursula and I have decided that will be for 

the best She shall come to us until your " he got 

the word out bravely at last — *^ marriage. I wish it ; 
and Ula thinks it will be best" 

" I am extremely grateful to you and Ula, father/' 
Harold said ; ** but Miss Chatterhouse has taken Daisy 
away to stay with her." 

^Miss Chatterhouse I " The old man's face lit 
This was the first gleam of light he had seen in the 
hopeless distress of the whole affair. " That young 
lady has always shown herself a true friend," he said. 
'* No side, whatever, about her. I often commented 
on it to your mother. No side I Your mother used 
to smile about it There was a thought she 'ad ; 

but " he pulled himself up and finished with an 

attempt at a cheerful tone — " but thaf s all done with 
now." 

His son walked with him to the hall door, opened 
it for him, wrung his father's hand, thanked him for 
coming, and for all his goodness. 

" Yes, yes," the old man said. " I was wrong, too, 
'Any; I spoke too sharp. Your mother wouldn't 
have liked it Better anything than quarrel, she used 
to say." He paused a minute, his gaze turned inward, 
as if he was listening to her saying it ; then he looked 
at his son. " I tell you what, 'Any," he said. " I wish 
we were all back at Regent 'Ouse again. Since I've 
lost your mother I'm always dreaming we're back 
there. 'Ard work — ^'ard work ; and work I didn't 
always relish, — but we were 'appy there." As he stood 
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on the doorstep, he looked at the church across the 
way, and then turned and surveyed his son. " It's a fine 
position, 'Any ; there's no doubt I've put you into a 
fine position, my boy ; but perhaps we might all have 
been 'appier if I'd stuck to the shop and made a 
draper of you." 

Harold watched his father walking away, and with 
a wrung heart noticed those unmistakable signs of 
physical deterioration which trouble rather than age 
had worked. He knew that the memory of the half- 
suppressed sobbing, the heaving shoulders, the pathetic 
stru^^le for composure and cheerfulness, would be 
with him while he lived. He knew, too, that the 
course he had felt called on to pursue had half broken 
his father's heart. Yet the possibility to recant, 
to hesitate, even, did not occur to him. If what he 
meant to do was right, as he had brought himself to 
believe, then it was right, and should be done though 
twenty hearts should break. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
A RADIANT YOUNG PERSON 

AMANDA, as mistress of her £aither's house, had 
always her own way in it, bnt it was not 
always a peaceful way. She knew, and would ever 
know, how, in office, to hold her own, but the 
Opposition was a noisy one. Over the fact that 
Daisy Meers had been invited to take up her abode 
at the Wilderness the General would have his say, 
his daughter knew ; and he was not a person to say 
a thing and have done with it 

Sitting over her bedroom fire Amanda turned her 
attention between whiles to this consideration, and 
shrank and shivered at the prospect before her. 

She was quite accustomed to her father's irritable 
fault-finding, to his arraignment of her as culprit, 
whatever in his circumstances fell amiss, and she had 
schooled herself to accept the position with perfect 
tact and temper. For her were none of the small 
triumphs called "answering back," and "the last 
word '' ; she indulged no vulgar striving for the best 
of the argument. But to-day she felt so tired, so 
bruised. She would have escaped what was immedi- 
ately before her if she could. 

When Daisy came she was still crouching in her 
dressing-gown over the fire. She could not send the 
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guest without explanation in to her father, awaiting 
his dinner — never in the best of tempers at such 
times — ^so received her visitor in her own room, and 
kept her sitting there while she dressed. 

In remembrance of the plaint that Daisy had no 
evening dress to wear Amanda put herself into her 
quietest frock, but when Miss Meers' hat and coat 
were removed it was evident she had tried to convert 
the black serge, which was her best raiment, into a 
fashion, to her thinking, giving it an '* evening" 
air. 

She had probably read in her penny literature of 
governesses and other poor but beautiful heroines, 
bidden at a moment's notice to dinner and dances 
with the rich and great, who, by the simple device of 
turning in the necks of their dresses and edging the 
transformed garment with lace, easily took the shine 
out of the aristocratic guests, and reigned queens of 
beauty at no cost but that of a few scissor snips and 
a few stitches. 

Daisy had turned in the neck of her frock, there- 
fore; had hung around the widened aperture some 
cheap lace which Ursula had prohibited. About her 
throat was her tawdry string of pearls, also forbidden. 
Passing the shop of the greengrocer and florist, as 
Harold had walked with her to her destination, he had, 
at her urgent request, bought her a bunch of pink, 
half-opened anemones. Some of these were pinned 
in the lace at her neck, some tucked away between 
the creamy white of her skin and her shining, 
resplendent hair. 

It was all very common and absurd. Amanda felt 
inclined to laugh at the poor contrivances. What a 
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silly, little, vulgar fool ! Yet what a lovely one ! The 
girl's beauty struck her as it had never done before — 
dazzled her almost. 

Her walk through the cold air, or the excitement 
of her new experience, had brought an unusual colour 
to Miss Meers* cheeks. They were pink as the 
anemones themselves, and flower-like. The great 
black-lashed eyes were wide and shining ; the too red 
lips, with their trick of falling apart, baby fashion, 
showed the small regular teeth, as white as snow. 
Not much, after all, of the neck could be shown, — the 
dress had refused to turn in as far as Daisy could 
have wished, — but how white and young and adorable 
it was I 

Amanda looked, and felt a mere faded sketch of a 
woman beside this glowing bit of colour. But not for 
an instant did she feel any jealousy of the younger, 
superior charms. She knew Harold Fisher too well 
for that; was too sure of the power of her own 
attractions over him. Yet, what a weapon the girl 
wielded against other men— ordinary men ! There 
would, after all, be no trouble with the General. No 
man would quarrel with such loveliness suddenly 
appearing at his board. 

"What a radiant young person you are, Daisy," 
she said. 

" Shall I take the flowers out of my hair ? " Daisy 
asked. 

Seeing Amanda wore none, she was ready to 
sacrifice this adornment; but Amanda would not 
allow it. 

" Come down with me as you are," she said. She 
knew her father well enough to be aware he could 
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not be proof against the appeal of such glowing 
youth and beauty. 

Dinner was half over when there came the grating 
of wheels before the windows, a loud ringing at the 
door, the sound of someone being admitted. 

Amanda listened with a startled look. Her father 
laid down his knife and fork, irritably questioning 
her. 

" Who on earth have you got coming in at this time 
of night ? " he asked. " Can't you teach your friends 
what's the dinner hour, and ask them to come when 
we aren't at meals or not to come at all ? " 

Then the door opened, and Aubrey Poole came in. 

" My dear fellow, if you were an angel from heaven 
I shouldn't call you welcome at such an hour," the 
General said. '* Now, will you begin at the beginning 
and catch us up, or go on with us ? " 

"I'll begin at the beginning," Aubrey at once 
decided. " Unless I can begin at breakfast and go 
on through lunch to tea. I haven't eaten a mouthful 
since Dover. I thought you'd be the more glad 
to see me if I came as a surprise," he said to 
Amanda. 

He held her hand in his large loose clasp. With 
all his accomplishments it was said of Aubrey Poole 
that he had never learnt the art of hand-shaking. 

" Hallo, Baby I " he said. 

He was not likely to be seduced into the betrayal 
of astonishment, but he must have felt surprised to 
see the daughter of his old-time landlady seated at 
that table. 

<< Hallo I " said Daisy. 
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Th^ kept a good table at the Wildemess ; she had 
never tasted sodidelkioasfiKML The silly old man, as 
she mentally styled tibe General, was always looking 
at her and passing her compliments. Amanda was 
not so bad in her own house. And now, of all 
agreeable things that could happen the chief had 
come to pass: Aabrey Poole was heie. Daisy was 
really enjoying hersdf very moclL 

Amanda was smiling and gradoos as ever, althoi^ 
a little pale. She thoo^t of a certain letter with its 
enclosure lying on her table upstairs. For weeks she 
had been waiting to post it That he would come 
before giving her the opportunity to send him that 
letter she had not expected. 

He had been to Spain, he told them. ''My last 
free kick before I settle down, General," he said. '' I 
didn't write, Amanda. I meant to have a tfaoron^ 
holiday, and I wrote to no one. The worst of that 
arrangement was I missed the solace of hearing from 
you." 

'^But I wrote, all the same" Amanda told him. 
" One letter." 

"And never sent it? You must let me have it 
still." 

" It is waiting for you " Amanda told him gently, 
smiling. ** You shall have it, Aubrey." 

Left alone with his host, Poole was soon made 
aware of the reason of Daisy's presence. The news, 
quite evidently, interested him. 

" Marry her ? " he said. •* Fisher ? The parson ? 
\sayr' 

He sat and stared upon the General, his long legs 
sprawling beneath the table, his arms crossed on his 
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stomach, each hand hiding itself in its opposite coat 
sleeve. He was still in the dress in which he had 
travelled. He ever scorned the conventional narrow 
tie, the high wall of white collar; his brown throat 
was bare, his flannel shirt tied at the throat with a 
large red silk handkerchief. '' Give me comfort 1 " he 
always said when the fashion of his dress was 
questioned. But it was not comfort so much as an 
artistic irregularity he sought ; and however comfort- 
able, he would only wear what he believed to be 
picturesque. 

Amanda had once thought the looseness of the 
clothes in which his lithe limbs had room to play, the 
freedom of his brown throat, the length of his 
moustache and hair, indulgences suited to his dark 
beauty. Lately she had wearied of the eccentricity. 
At seven-and-thirty a man was too old for such 
vagaries, she had begun to think. His indolence in 
dress, as in attitude, when he lolled on the sofa or 
squatted on the floor, had come to seem to her a 
slight, almost, to herself. "Am I not worth the 
trouble it would give him to change into another 
suit?" she had asked; and she had forgotten to 
defend her lover to her father when the General had 
declared one day Poole looked more like an acrobat 
than a schoolmaster. 

To Greneral Chatterhouse's recital of the forces 
which had in his opinion driven the poor parson on 
to declare for matrimony, Poole listened, his dark 
eyes eloquent of interest, punctuating the other's 
disjointed sentences with his soft " I say ! " At the 
finish ** Isn't she a lovely child ? " he asked. 

"Child?" the General echoed. "Going on for 
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eighteen, she tdls me — a little more than a child, 
eh?" 

Poole would not hear of it "She is just an 
exquisite child/' he said. "You don't get that 
delicacy of colour and of texture except in childhood. 
Look closely at her cheek, it is of the material of a 
rose-leaf. It is a feast to look at her ! " 

'* You ate your dinner," the General reminded him. 

" And you said grace before it, I suppose ? I tell 
you what ; we'd far better give thanks to Heaven for 
the privilege of looking at Daisy Meers, General." 

The General was not very fond of a tite-d'tite with 
his prospective son-in-law ; he got up from the table. 

" You can say what prayers you like, of course," he 
said. " There is a continuation of the feast awaiting 
you in the drawing-room, remember. Shall we go ? " 

In the drawing-room Poole asked for music. He 
played and sang himself, as he did a little of every- 
thing himself, but he was not now in a mood to 
perform. He preferred to sit at Amanda's side, his 
back to the piano— but so placed that a backward 
inclination of his head brought his lips against her 
ear to whisper " Go on. Go on," when she stopped — 
and to gaze and gaze upon Miss Meers. 

" I had forgotten," Amanda heard him murmur. 

She bent her head towards him as she played. 
" Forgotten what ? " 

"How lovely that child was. Or is she lovelier 
than ever, perhaps ? " 

Amanda's lips moved in a smile. "That is it, I 
think." 

" You mean she is lovelier ? Truly, I believe you 
are right." 
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"Go and talk to her," Amanda advised. ''You 
need not do duty by me." 

" That is it " he sighed. " I don't want to destroy 
the illusion. This is perfect, to sit by you, and " 

''And to look at her," Amanda finished. She 
laughed amid the chords she was striking, as if she 
really enjoyed the situation. 

The General, at the other end of the room, had 
undertaken to teach Daisy the moves in chess. If 
she had not been so pretty he would speedily have 
lost his temper over her stupidity. As it was he 
laughed at her constantly repeated mistakes, and she 
laughed whenever he did, and the pair became noisy 
and merry. The girl made a lovely picture seated 
opposite the old soldier beneath the rose-shaded 
standard lamp. A picture delightful for him and 
Aubrey Poole to look at. 

" If he taught her from now till the crash of doom 
she would not learn," Aubrey said in an aside to the 
lady at the piano. 

When he was bidding Amanda good-night he 
remembered to ask for the letter she had written 
him. 

" He wants to put it under his pillow," the General 
chuckled. 

" Go and fetch it for me," the lover insisted. 

But Amanda put him off lightly. " Not to-night," 
she said. " It shall be a treat in store." 

" How can I ever have thought I loved that man ? " 
she asked of herself as she reached her owti room. 
" His attitude to me is an insult. Since nearly the 
first day of our absurd engagement it has been one 
long insult. Only, I would not see." 
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She lifted the letter from its place on her dressing- 
table. The sight of it had been a salve to her pride 
through the long weeks of his silence, and absence 
she knew not where. She had looked at the name 
written without any address on the envelope. '^If 
you think at all of me you must be thinking that 
there is nothing I will not endure from you; no 
slight, no rudeness even, in my insane love for you 
I won't forgive. And all the time the letter lies here 
a witness between us that you are nothing to me, 
owe me nothing, have less power to hurt me than the 
stranger I pass in the street." 

Yet, perhaps he had more power to move her still 
than she thought, for she picked up the letter that 
dismissed him now, and turned hurriedly to take it 
to Aubrey Poole. But at the door of her room 
stopped, and stood with the letter in her hand, 
thinking. 

She recalled the man's look as he had openly 
watched the other girl. Once she had intercepted 
a smile from Daisy to him. It had seemed to her 
that the glance which accompanied the smile had 
been at once familiar and sly. She came back with 
the letter and laid it again on her dressing-table. 

Presently, she stood before the fire and looked 
down into it, her foot on the fender, purposely 
assuming the position she had held when Harold 
Fisher had stood beside her this afternoon, shoulder 
to shoulder. She recaljed the rigid sadness of his 
face, and heard again the whisper in which he had 
told her that what he had done was irrevocable. 

Suppose it wasn't ? Suppose a way could be found 
to save him ? 
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As she stood there she heard a footstep passing 
her door she knew to be Poole's on his way to his 
room. She darted to her door, opened it, softly 
called his name, followed him a few steps down the 
dimly lit passage. 

"You've brought me my letter?" 

" Not yet. You shall have it in time if you're 
good. Aubrey — ^it's rather an awkwardness, our 
having Daisy Meers here — with you." 

" I don't see it, my darling girl. Why ? " He laid 
the hand which did not hold the candlestick on her 
shoulder and looked in her face. ''You've come to 
give me a kiss, Amanda. Do you know we have 
never had an instant alone, this evening?" 

Amanda knew it; but repudiated the notion she 
had come for the kiss, and he did not insist He 
had never been a troublesome lover. Amanda no 
longer felt any bitterness in the fact. 

" Why * awkward ' ? " he questioned her. 

"Aubrey — ^you can't have forgotten, surely?" 

"That cock-and-bull story of the little parson's? 
The romance in which I was wolf and grandmother 
in one, and devoured poor Red Riding-Hood? I 
thought you and I had discussed that fairy-tale for 
once and all, Amanda, and decided that we weren't 
to be upset by such absurdities. However, if you 
think we're not to be trusted under the same roof, 
if you're doing me the honour to be jealous, 
darling ** 

" Aubrey 1 " 

"Well, I thought you'd, too much dignity I A 
woman who was vulgar enough to suspect me I'd 
chuck, at the altar. I swear I would, Amanda." 
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" My dear boy, you won't get the chance to 'chuck ' 
me there." 
"Then, where is the awkwardness?" 
" I was looking at it from Mr. Fisher's [XMnt ot 
view." She put up her hand, slightly pressed the 
one upon her shoulder, gently removed it " Interest- 
ing as the performance was — that little drama you 

spoke of " 

" Red Riding-Hood ? " 

" I don't think Mr. Fisher exactly approved your 
rdle in it" 

" Am I anxious for his approval ? Are you ? " 
" To a certain extent." 

" Then kick me out. Kick me out, darling." 
" Oh no," Amanda said, with an air of delicately 
refraining from such violent measures. " I only wished 
to say a word of caution. This lovely Miss Meets, 
Aubrey — ^this ' child,' as you call her — has not shown 
herself, you must admit, very averse from general 
admiration, and the indiscriminate love-making of 
the — public. If you were to foi^et to be discreet, 
she would not exactly — repulse you." 

He took up the cudgels for Daisy immediately- 
"You don't know her," he said. "She is really as 
timid as a fawn. Takes fright at the first 

advance " 

Amanda interrupted him hastily. " I heard that 

once before," she said. " It is enough. All I wished 

tat this timid, but attractive, person is 

re — admire all you like, my dear Aubrey, 

it a distance." 

: should desire morel In this house I 
my darling girl. I'm dead asleep." 
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" Good-night. Sleep well, Aubrey " 

" I suppose your little parson is furiously jealous ? " 

" Why ' my ' little parson, specially ? " 

" Because you, who are above so many things and 
most people, are, I discover, not above the feminine 
weakness for an unmarried parson. I never noticed 
any devotion to church or parish affairs till lately. 
I put it down to little Fisher." 

"It is he, undoubtedly." Her lips curved faintly 
as if the accusation were too ridiculous to refute. 

" And so he is jealous of his little Daisy ? " 

" Furiously ; as you say." 

He put down his candlestick and took her by the 
shoulders and bent to kiss her, but she moved aside 
her face to say — 

" And very much in love." 

"Is that so ? " His eyes glowed ; he held himself 
still, reflecting for a moment on the intelligence. 
" So am I in love," he said then, and stooped again 
to kiss her ; but she started back from him, and threw 
up her head as if to listen.^ 

" My father is coming I " she whispered warningly. 
"Good-night; good-night!" and flew back to her 
room. 

There was no reason why a man should not kiss 
his aflianced wife before her father that Aubrey Poole 
knew, but he repaired to his bedroom not seriously 
regretting the lost opportunity. Being of the order 
of man that does not greatly prize the good that is 
about his feet or the kisses that are lawfully his 
own. 

Amanda, who had known him long and well, who 
remembered the difierence between the man who had 
18 
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coveted her, — ^who had seen a rival in everyone who 
approached, who had persuasively, passionately en- 
treated, madly wooed, — and the man to whom she had 
promised herself, who, being sure of her, had so 
quickly tired, understood this characteristic of his, 
and turned it to account 



CHAPTER XXVII 
AUBREY HAS HIS LETTER 

" TV yf R- FISHER has not called to see you," Miss 

IVX Chatterhouse remarked to Daisy, as the 
two sat together after dinner on the next night. 

" No," assented Daisy ; " he hasn't" 

" And you haven't been to look for him ? " 

" No ; I haven't." 

" Aren't you longing frightfully to see him ? " 

" I don't know." 

** Not know if you are longing to see the man you 
are going to marry in a few weeks ? " 

Daisy smiled with her wide gaze in Miss Chatter- 
house's face, and said nothing. 

" I'm afraid you won't care to stay long with me if 
Mr. Fisher does not come to see you here? " 

"Yes, I shall," Daisy protested. "I like the 
kitten." 

It was a little white Persian kitten, fluflfy and 
adorable, that Poole had given Amanda before he 
went to Spain. He and Daisy found equal attraction 
in the pretty, capricious animal. It was always either 
lying in Daisy's arms, while he teased it to exhibitions 
of play or temper, or he held it buttoned into the 
breast of his coat, and Daisy spent her time and 
infinite patience in coaxing it to come out from there. 

876 
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Afterwards, in looking back to the little drama 
which was pla}ring itself out at the WOdemess, it 
seemed always to Amanda that the white Persian 
kitten had taken a conspicuous part. 

Poole stole the cream of the breakfast-table for 
Daisy to give it to lap, and she desired him to save 
the choicest bits from whatever he had on his plate 
for the animal at lunch. When, in the evenings, 
Daisy's expression of puzzledom over the mysterious 
ways of knights and queens and castles became too 
pitiful, he set the kitten in the middle of the chess- 
board, putting a summary end to the game. When 
she retired for the night Daisy liked to take Leila 
to sleep with her, and Aubrey Poole spent a quarter 
of an hour on hands and knees crawling under chairs 
and sofas in search of the unwilling little wretch. 
While he talked to Amanda of a plan he had that 
they should go to Portugal for their honeymoon, he 
sat on the hearthrug before Daisy's chair and tickled 
with a spill the ears of the kitten in her lap. 

Amanda, meanwhile, looked at these antics, wonder- 
ing. Was it possible that a clever man could be so 
stupid? Could one who had passed his time since 
boyhood at the feet of some woman or another be so 
ignorant of the fashion in which she loves her lover ? 
She marvelled that he could be so easily duped by 
her smiling acquiescence, by her indifferent calm. 
She who had long ceased to cherish any admiration 
for his character grew even to despise his intellectual 
capacity. A child could fool him, she said to herself, 
noticing his easy assurance in her acceptance of an 
impossible position. She did herself injustice here; 
being herself a better actor than she knew. 
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The weather was bad; Poole would not go out. 
He was even more afraid of the rain than a woman 
in her finery. Daisy found his society and that of 
the kitten more to her taste than Amanda's, con- 
scientiously doing her constitutional in all weathers. 
Amanda apologised sweetly to both for leaving 
them. 

" You are mad to go," Poole would say, buttoning 
her waterproof for her, dutifully escorting her to the 
door. 

" Oh no ; I don't think so," Amanda would reply ; 
and would smile to herself as she faced the elements. 

She walked into the country, avoiding the town ; 
for she neither wished to speak of Daisy to her too 
inquiring friends, nor to report the return of Aubrey 
Poole. Also, she was anxious to defer as long as 
possible a meeting with the rector of St. Luke's. 

On the third evening of Daisy's stay at the Wilder- 
ness a letter was brought to her from her betrothed. 
His lukewarm attitude in neither visiting her nor 
writing had been made by Poole, openly on the 
watch, a theme for jest 

" At last our lover breaks silence ! " he said as the 
letter was put into the girl's hand. 

He watched her while she opened and read it. 
"What does the impassioned one say for himself?" 
he inquired. 

Daisy blushed, giggled, read a little letter, took a 
little peep over its pages at Poole, read a little more. 

" She is too much of a baby to have a love-letter," 
he told Amanda, looking on. " Skip the hard words. 
Baby. Why, it's as long as one of his sermons, and 
as dull, I swear. Skip it all. Baby." 
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ini 

^ She shall read it to music," he dedaied. He put 
himself at the piano, played a few short bars. "Reads 
better so, doesn't it ? " he inquired. 

Daisy crumpled the letter and put it in her pocket. 
^ I can't read it at all if you're so silly," she giggled. 

Then she turned to Amanda. " I can't make out 
his writing much — it's so smalL But he's gone 
away." 

''Gone away ! " repeated Amanda. 

** Gone away ! " whispered Poole, and swung round 
on the music-stool. 

** The doctor ordered old Mr. Fisher away at once, 
and Ursula couldn't take him alone — so he's gone 
too. And I don't care a bit — ^you needn't be so 
silly," she admonished Poole, who was kneeling 
at her feet oflering his pocket-handkerchief 

'' She won't suffer so much if she allows herself to 
weep — ^will she, Amanda?" 

** Oh, how silly you are, Mr. Poole ! I never saw 
anyone so silly. Isn't Mr. Poole silly. Miss Chatter- 
house?" 

** He certainly seems to have grown very — ^young," 
Amanda admitted. 

She felt herself to have grown, in those days, very 
old. She had to assure herself by looking in the 
glass sometimes that her face was unlined by age. 
It was something of a shock to her to find herself 
still in good looks, her hair as brightly brown, her 
eyes clear, her cheeks and upturned chin firm. At 
nine-and-twenty one is really not an old woman, she 
had to remind herself, such a gulf in time there seemed 
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between *' the child," as the General and Aubrey Poole 
called Daisy Meers, and herself. With such a happy 
indifference on their part she found herself placed 
beyond the pale of interest. 

'^ I say, what does he mean by running away?" 
Poole asked of her when for a minute they were alone. 
" Does Fisher know I'm here? " 

" If he did you may be quite sure he would not run 
away." 

" You said he was head over ears in love." 

** And he is 1 " she told him, the colour deepening 
in her face. 

^ Nonsense I He is a fish ; a cold-blooded fish of 
a man.' 

« He isn't" 

*' How should you know, Amanda ? " 

She was lying back lazily in her chair ; she closed 
her eyes, for a moment, and thought of a face 
passion-pale, of teeth hard-set, and obstinate lips that 
would not open lest words best left unsaid should be 
spoken. Her own lips curved involuntarily to a 
smile. '' I do know," she said. 

"How?" he repeated sharply; and she opened 
her eyes upon him in alarm, but was instantly re- 
assured. The awakened interest in his voice had not 
been for her. " How can you possibly know ? " 

"Know when a man is in love, my dear Aubrey? 
How can I be a woman and not know, you mean. 
And love to Harold Fisher means more than to such 
worldly-wise people as you and I, Aubrey ; who love, 
of course, but don't forget there are other men 
and women in the world. To this poor man the 
woman he loves is the only one " 
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"Crude little b^gar! What a fool to leave the 
child, then 1 " 

"He knows she is in good hands/' Amanda re- 
minded him. 

Going out, one afternoon, for her walk, she left 
Daisy at the piano. She had the little knowledge of 
music which is such a dangerous thing, and had been 
thumping away to a faulty bass, without any nervous 
regard to time or harmony, the pedal held with a 
view to hide any possible lapses. When Amanda 
returned, coming in for some reason earlier than 
usual, the piano was going still, but it was not Miss 
Meers who was playing. Aubrey Poole, kneeling 
beside her on the music-stool, held her with his right 
arm tightly about her waist, his left hand, moving with 
faultless touch among the bass notes of the piano, 
made a running accompaniment to the words he was 
whispering. 

The arrangement, designed to cheat all hearers into 
the belief that Daisy was practising still, had the 
undesired effect of deadening the sound of the 
opening door. Amanda, standing just within the 
room, had for the minute the benefit of an unin- 
terrupted view of the interesting group. 

Then, very gently she withdrew, ran up to her 
room, took from her dressing-table, where for so long 
it had awaited this moment, the letter containing her 
engagement ring, — he had never missed it from her 
finger, — addressed to Aubrey Poole, and with it in her 
hand ran down again. 

The situation was unchanged, except that rather 
less of Daisy was on the music-stool, rather more of 
her in the gentleman's arms. The accompaniment 
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was running on, uninterruptedly, and so was Mr. 
Poole's murmuring voice. 

Amanda came forward into the room and took up 
her position on the hearthrug. Only the backs of the 
pair of heads — ^the smooth brown, the gloriously 
rippled golden — were visible to her where she 
stood; but it was evident that their cheeks were 
touching. 

The roulade in the bass ceased, the skilful hands 
drew forth a sweetly languorous chord or two, the 
murmuring voice was silent. 

Amanda waited, her head up, the smile on her 
scornfully turned lip and in her half-hidden eyes she 
meant them to find when they discovered her. And 
presently, moved by the magnetism which attracts 
to the watcher the person who is watched, Poole 
dropped his hand from the girl's waist, and turned 
round. 

" Ah ! " he said, breathing the monosyllable softly 
under his breath. He ran his fingers in a brilliant 
passage up and down the key-board, and rose to his 
feet. 

Without any sign of shame in his face, or change 
of colour, he confronted Amanda. Amanda was the 
least jealous of any woman he had encountered, but 
the present situation had been rather a pronounced 
one. Still, he had been in many tight places without 
being put out of countenance. 

" This poor Baby has no more soul for music than 
the kitten under the table," he began, his soft gaze 
fixed with a disarming candour upon Amanda's 
face. 

" Is that so ? I am so sorry to interrupt you," she 
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said sweetly. ''This is the second time I came in, 
bat you did not hear me. I came to bring yoo the 
letter of which I told yoo. You will see by die date 
it was written some time ago. I have waited for 
an opportunity to give it Here it is, Aubrey, at 
last" 

He took it with some reluctance, looking doubtfiilly 
at her. 

^Come with me, Daisy,"* she said to the girl, 
standing fidgeting with the music at the piano. ** We 
will give Mr. Poole time to read his letter." 

But when she stood with Daisy Meers at the foot 
of the staircase her tone changed. " You have very 
much to think of/' she said, in the hard voice of dis- 
like. ** You will wish, I am sure, to go to your own 
room. You have at last chosen between Harold 
Fisher and your other lover; but you will have to 
decide in what words to communicate the fact to 
Mr. Fisher." 

Her distaste for poor Daisy, that piece of common 
earth about which, because of the foolishness and 
wickedness of men, such a pother had been made, 
was confessed at last She looked at her as a 
princess might have looked at a kitchen-maid who 
had ventured on a familiarity. 

Daisy at once began to ciy in the familiar fashion, 
backs of fingers to eyes, chin jerking, sounds of 
choking. Amanda, walking up before her, threw open 
for her guest her bedroom door. 

" Don't tell Harold. Please don't tell Harold. It 
was Mr. Poole's fault He wiU always be so silly 
directly I'm alone with him. Oh, don't tell Harold," 
Daisy spluttered; but, obeying the authoritative 
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sweep of Amanda's hand, she entered her room and 
Amanda shut the door on her. 

She was crossing the corridor to her own room 
when she heard her name gently called in Poole's 
voice. 

" Amanda I I wish to speak with you. Will you 
come down a minute?" 

'' Certainly/' said Amanda, and returned with her 
air of sedate graciousness to the morning-room, took 
a chair there, and lay back in it in a pose of elegant 
ease. 

"You have not had time to read my letter, I'm 
afraid ? " she said politely. 

It had been a long and carefully written one, 
entering in detail, profoundly interesting from 
Amanda's point of view, into the history of his 
engagement : Poole's eager pursuit of her, the liberal 
demonstration he had made of his admiration for her, 
and his open desire to have her for his own ; the 
degrees of change in his demeanour from the day she 
had consented to his prayer. She had, in truth, 
suffered a good deal since that day, although she had 
jealously contrived to conceal what she had felt; 
there had been a kind of solace in setting it all forth ; 
it was due to her that he should be made at last to 
understand. 

"There is no need to read it — thanks," he said 
smoothly. " I quickly gathered the gist of it. Here 

It IS. 

"You are right. Explanations are superfluous," 
she said. She took the letter from him, flung it, and 
the ring it contained, in the fire. Through much 
study in the days when the subject was of importance 
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to her she knew Aubrey Poole well. His elaboiately 
indiflerent attitude, the soft smoothness of his trae 
did not cx>nceal from her the fact that she had 
wounded him, that he was angry. Her spirit rose; 
she found her own part easier to play. 

"You have decided — rather late in the day — to 
free us both from ties which have begun to gall," he 
said. " I make no complaint, of course ; and only 
wish to ask you why you could not have lessened the 
disagreeables of the situation by making known your 
decision earlier ? " 

" It seemed to me, at the last, desirable to wait," 
she explained. " Such a rupture, roughly made, is 
perhaps unpleasant And, Aubrey," — here she smiled 
upon him, — " you have not been inconvenienced 
greatly, I think, by your chains. Alt along you knew 
how to wear them veiy lightly." 

He waved a hand. " We need not go into it all, 
as it is over," he said. " We will spare ourselves the 
vulgar satisfaction of recriminations, Amanda. You 
have done your best to make me look a fool. I am 
glad to think you have not quite succeeded." Then 
be put out bis hand. " Good-bye," he said. 

" You are not going, surely? " 

" I am going, with your permission, at once." 

She gave him her hand. It was to her almost 
incredible that she felt nothing in that parting. 

"And Daisy?" she asked him. For why should 
she spare him ? 

He only looked at her blankly. 

"You surely have not forgotten Daisy already, 

ubrey ? ' The child ' ? ' Baby,' you remember ? " 

" I leave Daisy in excellent hands," he said equably. 
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** You and your ally, the little shop-keeping parson, 
will be able to protect Daisy — even from me." 

Her anger against him was only latent, after all, 
perhaps ; a spark of hatred looked out at him from 
the eyes which had been used to regard him with 
admiration and love, but she carefully kept her voice 
under control. 

" I wonder why you speak of a man so infinitely 
your superior with contempt? " she asked. 

'^I always knew you had a weakness in that 
direction," he said, and laughed. It was to provoke 
him to anger, merely; he did not believe it for a 
minute. It was not possible that the order of woman 
who had once appreciated himself could find Fisher 
attractive. She detected his malice. 

" You are right," she said with perfect temper. " I 
have always admired him greatly." 

'' And he has not returned the compliment ? But 
now that you are at liberty to confess your devotion 
he will soften, perhaps ? " 

^ Oh dear, no I He has known since quite a long 
time that I was going to break off with you. It had 
no effect" 

" He is so much in love ? " 

" So deeply, deeply in love ! " 

" How very interesting ! " he said. He went to the 
piano, took from it a couple of songs he had sung the 
night before, and rolled them carefully together. 
" He insulted me, once, — that miserable beggar," he 
said. " I don't forget it." Then he walked with the 
songs to the door. 

"Why need you go, Aubrey?" she asked him. 
" Do a perfectly easy thing in such a violent way ? " 
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He came back to her with a stride. ''Do you 
think you have treated me well? " he asked her. 

She looked at him with cool indifference. " Rather 
well — ^all things considered." 

He bent and thrust an angry face into hers. " Then, 
I tell you you have treated me damned badly/' he 
said, and turned on his heel and went. 

To explain their visitor^s abrupt departure, Amanda 
was obliged to take her father to a certain extent into 
her confidence. "It is not only that, considered 
gravely in the light of a husband, he is impossible," 
she said ; " a drawback I might have felt compelled 
to overlook. But also he is not a gentleman — and 
with that it is impossible for me to put up." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
DAISY HEARS HER BANNS 

AMANDA had found it impossible to maintain 
her self-respect and to allow Aubrey Poole to 
consider himself any longer bound to her, but she 
had not expected him to make an open rupture. 
Always he had considered what was agreeable to 
himself before what was dignified, and she had been 
sure he would still wish to dangle at the strings of 
Daisy's pinafore. And then, time and opportunity 
secured, who could tell what might not have been the 
issue ? 

Yet he was not entirely without a sense of decency 
and pride, of a sort. She, unexpectedly to herself, 
had managed to wound him ; and here he was, gone 
at a moment's notice. And here was Daisy, at whom 
she would so gladly never have looked again, in- 
definitely on her hands. Things had not turned out 
at all as Amanda had desired. 

Daisy, in the first hours of finding herself bereft of 
her playmate and admirer, alternately cried and 
sulked. Once again, before she went to bed on the 
first night of Poole's departure, she repeated to 
Amanda, knuckles in eyes, the request that Harold 
P'isher might not be told of what had taken place. 
To this Amanda gave a conditional promise. 
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" I won't tell him, if you do/' she said. '' But either 
you or I tell him. Do you suppose I shall let that 
good man marry you without knowing what an 
untrustworthy girl you are? Everyone else in the 
world knows it but he ; and he is too good to suspect. 
Now he shall know. One of us tells him as soon as 
he comes home. It had better be you." 

So Daisy gave up crying, but she kept out of 
Amanda's way as much as possible, shutting herself 
up in her room until she heard the General's voice ; 
when she would run down, would feel, at his request, 
in his pockets for the sweets he brought her, would 
help him to put away his golf clubs, and listen to the 
events of the day on the links, until he fell into the 
before-dinner nap over the fire which he struggled 
against, but into which he was always ensnared. At 
dinner, when the girl's beauty always seemed to strike 
him afresh, he was kept in constant good-nature by 
her presence. Amanda was angrily amused to see 
that, Poole being gone, the white kitten became 
almost as entertaining an object to her father as to 
him. He was made to nurse it ; to shake hands with 
it. Amanda even detected in him an intention to 
crawl under the table for it when it escaped from 
Daisy's lap. Happening to catch his daughter's eye, 
however, he forbore. 

**What fools men arel" Amanda said to herself, 
bitterly marvelling at the susceptibility of the sex. 

Finally, the General must take Daisy Meers to the 
links to practise putting. All Wynborough talked of 
her appearance there with him; and Mrs. Algum 
declared that by inviting the girl to her house 
Amanda Chatterhouse had put the other ladies of 
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the town and Collie in an uncomfortable position, 
and had committed a breach of good faith. 

Amanda, caring little for the ladies of the College 
and town, was yet heartily sick of the situation. 
During the few days of Poole's stay a sort of excite- 
ment had upheld her ; the forlorn hope that matters 
might, she did not exactly define to herself how, 
right themselves ; that the marriage of Daisy Meers 
to the man Amanda Chatterhouse greatly desired to 
marry herself, might be prevented. But Poole gone, 
the vague hope dissipated by his departure, the 
presence of Harold Fisher's betrothed wife was irk- 
some and embittering in the extreme. Each day 
showed Amanda more certainly how unfit was the girl 
he had been quixotic enough to promise to marry to 
be the rector's wife; each day brought nearer the 
inevitable one when the marriage must take place. 

Presently a letter came from Ursula at Bourne- 
mouth, where the Fisher family were sta)ring, to 
Amanda. 

"My father cannot settle here," she wrote. "He 
has lived too long in Wynborough to care for any 
other place. He is unhappy there now, poor man, 
but here he is more unhappy still. He insists on 
going back when my brother leaves, so I have begged 
of Harry to stay a little longer. He hopes you all 
like his substitute at St. Luke's ? On Sunday those 
terrible banns are to be published for the first time. 
No wonder we are all unhappy I I sometimes feel as 
if my heart would break to think of it Was there 
ever on earth a man so obstinate? He is ruining all 
his life with his eyes open, who can say for what 

19 
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reason? He looks fll, himseir, and as wietched as 
the rest of us. Forgive my troubling you, dear Miss 
Cbatterhousey with these family affairs. You have 
always been so kind to me i I cannot speak to my 
poor old father or to Harry of what I feeL It is a 
relief to have written it 

^ We expect to come home at the end of next 
week, and then, dear Miss Chatterhouse, with our 
grateful thanks to you for your goodness, my father 
and I will relieve you of Daisy Meers.** 

" Have you written to tell Mr. Fisher about what 
took place here with Mr. Poole ? " Amanda demanded 
of her visitor, looking up with hard eyes from the 
perusal of this letter. 

Daisy gazed at her questioner without speaking, in 
the way habitual to her when she did not choose to 
make admissions, and there was no good in telling lies. 

" You will have to do it, you know," Amanda per- 
sisted, looking at the girl with irrepressible, grudging 
dislike. 

Poor Ursula I Poor old father ! Poor, poor Harry ! 
who was grand enough, and maddening enough, to 
ruin himself and break the hearts of everyone belong- 
ing to him — from what ? From tenderness to what 
he believed to be outcast and maligned; from a sense 
of duty, honest, however mistaken ; from a defiance 
of social laws he hated, made by people he despised. 

Amanda saw his white face of wretchedness and 
the woe pictured in his eyes. With the sweet un- 
wisdom of love, although with her whole heart she 
condemned his action, with her whole heart she 
admired him for it, and knew that if he had not been 
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so unreasoning foolish he would not have seemed to 
her half so dear. 

Not for an instant did she expect to get the girl 
to confess to those embraces by the piano. — ^To how 
many such embraces, from how many people, would 
she have had to confess ? — She knew quite well she 
would not, herself, tell the story ; yet, being human, 
could not resist the pleasure of making Daisy un- 
comfortable about the matter. 

Miss Chatterhouse did not go to St. Luke's to hear 
the publishing of the rector's banns, but Daisy went. 
Amanda had advised her to forego this pleasure, but 
the General was as usual on Daisy's side. 

"If the child wishes to hear her banns, why on 
earth shouldn^t she ? " he asked. 

So, one of the Wilderness servants was told off to 
accompany the young lady, who must by no means 
be trusted out alone ; and the bride elect stood up 
smiling, in the Chatterhouse pew, every eye within 
range of vision upon her. She was not at all abashed 
by so much attention, but turned her head frequently 
to give those behind her a coveted view of her face. 

Instead of returning by the way she had come, Daisy 
must give her escort the slip and make a wide detour. 
To do this she must turn from the High Street into 
a steep and narrow lane, running at right angles with 
it ; where, on one side, set in high stone walls, were the 
back doors of detached gardens, and on the other 
some of the oldest and largest, but now cheapest- 
rented, houses of Wynborough. 

At one of these Aubrey Poole had lodged for a 
time when he had left Jasmine House and was tired 
of the restraint of the Wilderness. Before a window 
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on a level with her head on the ground floor ot this 
house Daisy stopped, and presently she gave a single 
tap with the silver-bound comer of her prayer-book 
upon the pane. 

The window was thrown open and the dark head 
and face of Mr. Poole appeared. 

<< Hallo! "he said. 

" Hallo ! " said Daisy. 

" What are you up to, Baby ? " 

" I wondered if you were there." 

" All alone. Baby ? " 

" Yes. I've been to church. My banns were cried/* 

" Really ! Poor Baby ! " 

He leant his arms on the window-sill and stared, as 
if he had not seen it before, at the showy beauty of 
the girl. At her hair that *' answered the sun," at 
the darkness of her eyes, the pink-and-white of her 
round young face, at the play of her dimples when 
she smiled. 

" Baby I " 

•' Yes, Mr. Poole." 

" I have something to say to you." 

" Have you ? " 

" Don't you want to hear it ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Poole." 

*' Come in, then, Baby, and I will tell it you." 

He went from the window, and reappeared presently 
at the door at the top of the four railed steps. How 
handsome he looked to Daisy, standing there in his 
loosely fashioned clothes, his red silk handkerchief 
tied about his collarless neck. She mounted the 
steps and went in. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
DAISY AND AUBREY POOLE 

AFTER that Sunday when the banns of Harold 
Fisher, bachelor, and of Daisy Meers, spinster, 
both of this parish, had been published at St. Luke's, 
the mood of Amanda Chatterhouse, always subject to 
variableness, changed, and with it her demeanour 
to her guest. The marriage was inevitable ; not for 
Daisy's sake, but for Harold Fisher's it was desirable 
to make the best of her. 

She braced herself to the effort, therefore, and 
conscientiously endeavoured in the short time which 
remained to her to take the future Mrs. Fisher's 
social education in hand. The fact of the breaking 
off of her own engagement was public property, and 
all her dear friends of the neighbourhood came to 
see how she demeaned herself under the blow. Mrs. 
Algum was the first of these, and Daisy was present 
through the visit. She was present in a new blouse 
Amanda had given her, her hair neatly arranged ; but 
those graces which she might have displayed no 
opportunity was given her to exhibit For Mrs. 
Algum, who never deviated from the line of behaviour 
she saw fit to adopt, persistently ignored the girl; 
and all Amanda's efforts to drag the silent third into 
the talk were in vain. 

298 
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With an eloquent pressoie of the hand, and an 
invitation not to be withstood in her qyaking eyes. 
Mrs. Algum, departing, drew Amanda into the hall 
with her. 

** Why have yon brought this unpleasantness upon 
yourself, and made matters more difficult for us?" 
she asked 

** Ifs a bad business,** Amanda explained wearily. 
** I wished to make the best instead of the worst of 
it" 

'^But excuse me, dear Amanda, you are making 
the worst for all of us." 

It had not been of them, exactly, Amanda had 
thought, but she did not trouble to say so. 

^ The .thing for us to do is to let Mr. Fisher see his 
position is not tenable. I have said it all along. He 
will find it impossible to live here with a wife who 
is not received. Let him exchange livings with 
someone ^' 

'' But how about the parishioners of ' someone ' ? " 
Amanda asked; and brought upon herself the ex- 
planation that there were people of all kinds in the 
world, and that in some neighbourhoods whole 
parishes were composed of quite the common 
class. 

'' Let him choose such a one, and take this young 
person, and go there." 

When Amanda went back into the drawing-room 
she found the door ajar, and Daisy standing with it 
in her hand. 

"I heard what you were both saying," she said, 
looking with a kind of sheepish daring at Amanda. 
*' I hate old Mrs. Algum. Whatever she had said to 
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me I wouldn't have answered. She wouldn't have 
got anything out of me." 

"You've nothing to regret, then," Amanda said, 
and walked past her into the room. 

" I know why you all hate me so," Daisy went on. 
She rattled the handle of the door and wriggled on 
her feet as she spoke ; but there was more expression 
than usual in her great eyes, and it was evident she 
spoke with rancour. 

Amanda laughed. " Keep it to yourself then, my 
dear girl," she advised. *' People do hate each other 
a good deal. So long as no one explains or com- 
plains it doesn't matter. Shut the door and come to 
the fire." 

" You hate me," Daisy persisted, keeping her place, 
"because I'm prettier than the rest of you; and 
because Harold is going to marry me, and put me at 
the head of you all. And you'll all have to look up 
to me." 

Amanda laughed again. " Do you suppose I am 
going to look up to you, my poor girl ? " she inquired. 

" Yes, I do," Daisy declared. " I know you'll have 
to do it" 

"Mr. Fisher comes home to-morrow. Have you 
told him yet how you and Mr. Poole played the 
• March of the Troubadours ' ? " 

" No, I haven't," said Daisy ; " and I'm not going 
to." 

Then she went out and banged the door. 

The rector had persuaded his father and sister to 
take up their abode at the Rectory for the first daj^ 
of their return. He knew that the loss of his wife 
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would come upon the old man with a fresh grief at 
his home-coming, and he thought to be actually 
beneath the Rectory roof, and among the chairs and 
tables which he had bought with such pride and 
thought of with so much satisfaction, would divert 
him from his grief. 

Since the quarrel with Harold his father clung to 
him in a fashion pathetic to see. Not talking to him 
very much, silent now about the College bills, the cost 
of the living, and all that had been done for the only 
son, but silent also on his shortcomings ; saying no 
word of reproach or expostulation, but following the 
young man when he moved from his side with such 
an expression as his eyes might have worn if he had 
known the loved object was condemned, beyond hope 
of respite, to die. 

They got back to Wynborough on the Saturday, 
by the afternoon train. During their absence the 
name of Daisy Meers had not been once mentioned 
among them ; but it seemed to two of the three that 
her shadow fell on them as they entered the Rectory 
doors. A constraint was present among them ; and 
father and sister watched the son and brother with 
jealous, wistful eyes. What was he thinking about 
Daisy? Was he anxious to get away to see her? 
Did he intend at once to bring her home? 

The three had tea together in the study. Old Mr. 
Fisher had a mania for reading letters — ^anyone's 
letters, by permission or not, begging letters, 
prospectuses, advertisements — anything that came by 
post. Harold knew the weakness, and passed him an 
accumulation of communications to open and read. 

"Throw your eye over these, father, and let me 
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know if there is anything which needs my attention," 
he said. 

Conscientiously Mr. Fisher obeyed, and busied 
himself with the papers over his tea and toast, his 
troubles for the time forgotten. Some he offered to 
answer for his son. 

" Not of much importance, but more courteous to 
send a line in reply. After all, 'Arold, a penny stamp 
and a 'a'p'orth of notepaper — ^what is it ? " 

*^You could help me much in that way, if you 
would, father," Harold told him. 

Remorse for the disappointment he was causing 
had made him very tender over his father. He had 
come out of his long reserve and talked about himself ; 
his life at school, at College, experiences of his later 
career. Things which he had thought too trivial to 
relate, or had refrained from telling, doubting his 
father's discretion, he told him now. 

And of the old days at the shop he encouraged his 
father to talk; of the early struggling days of his 
married life ; of all the little foolish nothings which 
the past makes so sacred. Sayings and doings of 
this person and that, long dead, which, stored in the 
memory for a lifetime, rise to the lips so naturally in 
age ; stories of those old days of which youth is so 
impatient. Names fell glibly from his lips of people 
so obscure in their lives, so long in their graves, that 
perhaps when the voice which now uttered them was 
silent they would never be heard on earth again. 

Ursula was a little inclined to snub her father when 
such fatiguing old odds and ends from a retentive 
memory were poured forth ; but her brother listened, 
even eagerly now, and with a respectful ear. 
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So, thus tactfully put at his ease, old Fisher sat 
over the fire in his son's chair, and looked through the 
rectoi^s correspondence, placed with his teacup on the 
table at his elbow. So engaged, something of his 
self-gratulatory condition of mind presently returned 
to him. 

Full well he remembered being shown into that 
very room twenty years ago to measure it for a new 
carpet He thought of the occasion now, and looked 
up from a circular, ofiering bicycles on special terms 
to clergymen of the Church of England who could 
not be expected to pay for them in the usual way, to 
see his old self going about on the floor on all fours, a 
foot-rule in his hand. The old rector had been very 
affable, and had asked him to take a glass of wine, he 
remembered. He had stood over there, against the 
door, closing his foot-rule, as he made his best bow 
and declined. 

Dear me I Times had altered since then! And 
yet, then he had had a good wife to go home to, to 
tell what a good order he had taken, and how con- 
descending the old rector had been, and was very 
happy. 

His eyes were so used to tears of late they filled 
easily, and he returned to the circular, seeing it through 
a mist. 

Here was another letter coming in ; brought by a 
maid on a salver. The rector did not pass this letter 
on to his father, and Ursula saw it was in the hand- 
writing of Amanda. 

*' The messenger said he was to wait for an answer. 



sir." 



The rector looked up from the note, his brows knit 
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as if with the effort to make himself understand what 
the servant had said. 

'' Say I will bring the answer/' he told her slowly, 
and went back to the note. But when the housemaid 
had disappeared he followed her into the halL 

" Has anyone called to see me to-day, Frances ? " 

Frances enumerated the names of one or two 
parishioners who had called to inquire at what hour 
the rector would return, who were coming in again in 
the evening. 

Harold folded the note and slipped it in his pocket. 
" Miss Meers has not been here ? " 

« No, sir." 

" You are sure ? " 

** Quite sure, sir. Cook and me was saying to-day 
we hadn't as much as set eyes on Miss Daisy since 
we seen her at church, Sunday." 

'' If she should come in while I'm away, tell her to 
wait here for me, please." 

Without returning to speak to his father and sister 
he put on his hat and walked up to the Wilderness. 
Amanda met him in the hall. 

" She is not with us," he said. 

With that in their eyes it would be hard to analyse 
they gazed in each other's faces. 

" Come in here," Amanda said. 

She led the way into that large and pleasant 
morning-room where Daisy had practised the *' March 
of the Troubadours." 

"I have not allowed her to walk about alone," 
Amanda said, — ^there was no one to hear if she 
shouted, but she spoke almost in a whisper, — ''but 
this morning she started before I could be ready to 
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go with her. She told me you had asked her to be 
at the Rectory at ten o'clock. I only heard, by 
accident, just now, you were not expected back till 
four. I sent to you at once." 

*" I did not write to tell her to be at the Rectory at 
ten, or at any time." 

'' I have questioned the maid I sent with her. She 
tells me Daisy did not go so far as St Luke's. Only 
to Manton's in the High Street She sent Harriet 
home from there. Harriet ought, of course, to have 
told me, but did not till now." 

"" Where is Daisy ? " he asked. 

She shook her head and looked away. She knew 
very well the thought that was in her heart; it 
would not do to let him read it in her eyes. 

" Can you guess where she is ? " 

She was silent 

" You must tell me." 

" It is just possible she may have gone to the links 
with my father. He is fond of her ; they have been 
much together. It is possible ; but " 

" But you do not think she is there ? " 

She did not reply. 

"She left you at ten. It is now six. Inquiries 
must be made. You must tell me everything that is 
in your mind." 

"I have been a bad shepherd of the sheep," 
Amanda said. She turned her face from him, her 
voice wavered. "Aubrey Poole has been here," 
she whispered. 

" Poole 1 " He looked sharply at her as he repeated 
the name. " I thought that you and he ? " 

" We have parted," she said. " He came before he 
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knew. I did not tell him quite at once. He was here 
for four days — ^with her — before I told him." 

She felt condemning eyes upon her. ''And yet 
you knew ^? " 

She turned quickly upon him and lifted her head. 
" I knew/' she said, " — ^that was why. I knew that 
neither he nor she could be faithful. That was 
why." 

He looked at her in silence ; then walked from her 
to the window and stood there, his back turned to 
her, looking out upon the garden in the waning 
light. 

'' You think me very wicked ? " she asked him. 

" I think you should have saved them from 
themselves and each other." 

" And I did not think so. My thought was to try 
to save you." 

He stood with a hand clasping a wrist at his back 
in a long silence. 

" Once before she escaped and came back to me," 
he said, as if to himself. '' She will come back to me 
again." 

Amanda looked at his back with impatient scorn. 
What hope was there for such a man as this ! 

" She is, after all, perhaps, amusing herself on the 
links with my father." 

" What time will he be back ? " 

'' Hark 1 He is back now. I hear his voice in the 
hall." 

She went to the door and gently opened it. 

"Daisy!" they heard the General call. "Come 
down, child. Come and see what I've got for you. 
What are you hiding for ? Come along." 
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Amanda, holding the door, looked at the rector, 
who bad joined her there. There was no need for 
speech. 

The General bad mounted the first half-dozen 
stairs. " Daisy I " he called again, in a coaxing 
whisper, as if he had been enticing a baby. " Come 
and see what's in my coat pocket for Daisy ! " 

Amanda softly closed the door. She looked with 
a glance of malice in her eyes at her companion's 
face; " Another victim, you see," she said. 

He seemed not to hear. " I shall have to find her," 
he said. 

Amanda left him, and went back into the room. 
"Ifyoo think her worth finding," she said over her 
shoulder. 

" You can give me no clue ? Make no suggestion ? " 

"Oh, dear me — plenty!" Amanda said bitterly. 
"She is gone to Aubrey Poole; or to some other 
man — or boy. For, besides being without even the 
rudiments of principle, Daisy Meers is an abject fool, 
you know. Yet search the world for her— find her 
by any means ! " 

She stopped in the midst of the sentence, bearing 
the door dose. The rector bad gone. 

She listened to bis step in the hall, to the opening 
and shutting of the hall-door. 

A minute later and the hall-door was thrown open 
again; and again there was the sound of a step, 
""-rried now ; and again Amanda found the rector 

inding beside her. In bis band was a tel^ram. 

" I met the messenger in the garden," he said, 
have come back to see if it ttrings us news." 

Amanda tore open the envelope. 
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With their two heads bent above the flimsy sheet 
they read the words at a glance; then turned and 
looked in each other's faces. 

The General came in, still prosecuting his search. 
" What has become of little Daisy ? " he began, but 
stopped short on seeing the rector with his daughter, 
the orange coloured sheet of the telegram held 
between them. 

Amanda, without a word, passed him the message. 
He read it aloud — 

** Married to-day at St. Anne's Church, Cambridge. 

" Daisy and Aubrey Poole." 

''Married," repeated the General; his mouth fell 
open ; he put his hand into the pocket of his Norfolk 
jacket, where reposed a little parcel containing an 
amethyst and pearl pendant Daisy had admired in 
the jeweller's window in the High Street. "Sly 
little cat ! " the General said. 

"Married I" whispered Amanda, seized by a late 
compunction. " Married I Oh, poor, poor Aubrey ! " 

" Married I " the rector echoed. " Now God grant 
it is not a lie ! " 



CHAPTER XXX 
ALL BIGHT 



ONCEy in quite the beginning of their closer 
acquaintance, the rector of St Luke's had 
disturbed Miss Chatterhouse lying flat on her back 
on a cushionless so& in a position she believed to be 
conducive to the maintenance of her perfect figure. 
She had not been very happy on that day ; she was 
not very happy now ; but to grow crooked or narrow- 
chested would not make things more cheerful for her, 
as she was level-headed enough to know. 

Then, she had tried to make herself believe that 
Aubrey Poole loved her, and in her love and her 
pride had suffered tortures, knowing all the time he 
dkl not Now, as she stretched her long length on 
the hard plank, her elbows down at her sides, the tips 
of her fingers touching across her breast, she repeatedly 
told herself that in believing the same thing of Harold 
Fisher she had been equally deceived. 

Why, else, had he left her on the night they had 
heard of Daisy Meers' marriage without a word? 
All Sunday had passed since then; Monday had 
passed ; here was Monday after dinner, and still he 
had not come. 

She had stayed at home all day on the chance of 
his appearance ; had worked all the morning in the 
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garden, trying so to forget how emptily the hours 
dragged ; in the afternoon had lavishly decorated the 
house with flowers to do honour to him who surely 
must come at last. All day she had worn her 
prettiest things. For dinner^ althoi^h hope was 
beginning to die within her, she had taken extra pains 
to be perfect, and had put on her most becoming 
dress. 

The General, since the departure of Daisy, had 
returned to the safer attractions of bridge, and had 
gone, after dinner, to his Club. Amanda was alone, 
therefore, disappointed, heart-sick. 

Yesterday, in the evening, she had gone to church. 
She had shrunk at first from showing herself there. 
'' We shall be thought both to have been jilted," she 
thought. *' People will be staring at him and at me." 
Yet a force stronger than her own will drew her in 
the end to her pew. 

She was aware when she first went in that the 
church was crowded. Since the quite first days of 
his ministry the rector had not looked down on such 
a congregation. They had come through curiosity, 
in that early time, to stare at him, to criticise him, to 
find food for gossip. They came, Amanda knew, for 
a like reason now. To see how he demeaned himself 
under the humiliation that had befallen him. To see 
how a man who had lost, through treachery and deceit, 
the woman he was going to make his wife could face 
the two or three hundred men and women, knowing 
all his history, and preach to them as if nothing had 
happened. To compare notes afterwards as to how 
often his eyelids had quivered or his voice wavered, 
to speak of his paleness and worn looks. 
20 
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" Is that why you have been so long in coming?" 
Amanda asked. 

" That is why," he said. " I wronged him. I was 
haunted by a horrible doubt. I dared not believe. 
I had to make sure. It is all right." 

Then he put out both his hands and gripped hers 
that were lying on the cushion on either side of her 
as she sat. 

" It is all right, Amanda?" he said. 

" I am almost as thankful for the joy this will be 
to my poor old father as for my own happiness," he 
told her, later on. "That you are to be my wife, 
Amanda, will be the crowning triumph of his life." 

"Then let me go, myself, to tell him," she said. 
And would not be denied; but put a long light 
evening coat over her pale-hued dress, and wound a 
white filmy scarf about her head and throat, and so 
attired went forth into the chill of the early spring 
night. And all the stars of heaven had come out 
to shine for her and him, and all the influences of the 
night were kind. Amanda walked down the steep 
slope of the badly lit road and into the more 
brilliantly lit High Street beside her lover with a gait 
as proud, and a heart as high, as if she had walked 
beside a king. 

"How long?" she asked, putting the first one of 
the unfailing pair of questions doing duty on such 
occasions since the days of speech. "How long?" 
" How much ? " 

It had been from the first, of course ; when is there 
any other answer to be made by a true lover? From 
the first time he had seen her. 
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And when was that ? 

He knew, as it happened, to the day and the hour. 
It had been at noon on the first day of his first Long 
Vacation. His father, who made a sort of show of him 
at that time, he explained without resentment, had 
called him into the shop to exhibit him to a customer 
who took, or was supposed to take, an interest in his 
career. And General Chatterhouse had ridden up to 
the shop door — it was before the days of golf mania, 
he had been often in the saddle, then — ^his daughter 
on a pony beside him. 

'' Your hair was loose in those days," Harold said, 
looking at the hair beneath the gauzy silk with a 
smile. ** Some of it was blown up about your cap, I 
remember I " 

** Was I so very charming ? I remember I thought 
I was." She gave him her swifl, sidelong glance 
from the lowered lids. Her face was lovely to-night 
in the light of the gas-lamps beneath which they 
walked, its delicate contour, exquisitely fair and youth- 
ful, blooming with happiness, set in the soft swathing 
of the silken scarf. " Was I charming, Harry ? " 

" Ah ! " Harry said. " My father went quickly out 
to you — he used to bow as he went down the steps 
to his carriage customers, to bow and rub his hands — 
you gave your order in a quick, haughty little voice — 
by the way, that pretty languor of yours is acquired 
since that day — and trotted off." 

" And I never saw you ? Oh, Harry ! " 

" I was ashamed of the shop in those days, I am 
now ashamed to remember. I would not have had 
you see me there for the world ; but I thought I could 
have looked at you for ever." 
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^Letus go to R^ent House— 3res» Harry; I wfll 
buy a yard of ribbon — and you can shovr me jnst 
wheie yoa stood when I never — little wretch that I 
was!— looked at yoa And you shall stand there 
again and look at me and say to yoorsdf— oh, yoa 
can say to srooraelf beautiful things, and all — all will 
be true I Let us go." 

But at Regent House, as tbcy might have re- 
membered, all was in darkness; and the shutters 
were up before the door at which the young man had 
stood. 

A lamp was suspended above the Rectory door. 
All the wide front of the house was visible in its lig^t 
Amanda stood and looked it over with a smile. 
When he had opened the door he put out both hands 
and drew her over the step to him as he stood within 
the hall. 

'' This is home," he said. 

^ Ah," said Amanda. ^ How glad I am to come 
there, to rest" 

In the study Ursula and her father were sitting. 
Thr old man at his son's writing-table, busily penning 
replies to some letters which Ursula had not been 
able to prevent him from opening in Harold's 
absence, 

" ' Arold has no secrets from me," he said. " And 
there might be something of importance." 

'' Where is the use of your writing letters which 
probably Harold will not send 7 " she had asked him 
in her irritatingly practical way. And — 

''Don't you suppose that I, as a business man, 
know how to answer business letters ? " the old man 
had impatiently asked in reply. 
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'' I know you have no business with Harry's letters," 
she had persisted, lifting her face from the sock she 
was knitting for the rector. 

In the little home of which she had once Aougfat, 
shared with the bank clerk, and brightened perhaps 
by his children, she would have been a useful and a 
lovable woman. Robbed of this, Ursula would have 
much ado not to grow into a fretful and peevish 
one. 

" Let me alone, will you ? I forbid you to interfere 
with me, Ursula I " the father cried. 

Ursula sat upright with a listening look on her 
face. '' Hark I There is Harry I '* she said. 

*' Stuff and nonsense 1" said Mr. Fisher. ''There 
isn't a train by which he could possibly come at this 
time of night." 

Then the door opened, and not Harry but an 
elegant young woman in a sea-blue evening dress 
came in. 

The rector had, himself, unwound the gauzy scarf 
from her pretty hair in the hall, and, desirous that his 
people should behold this delightful vision in all its 
unshrouded charm, had taken off the silk->lined coat 

Ursula looked with astonished eyes. For the 
minute she did not recognise the radiant Amanda, 
the lace sleeves of her dress falling away from her 
white arms, the jewelled pendant at the base of her 
long, delicately rounded throat When she did 
recognise her, she could not imagine an explanation 
of her presence there at that hour, and so was afraid 
to trust her senses. 

Amanda trailed the shimmering, sea-blue, sea-green 
draperies across to the rector's sister, took her hands, 
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from which the knittix^ had fallen, and kissed her 
cheek. 

'' Dear Ursula," she said, '' Harry and I — ^where is 
he? He is hanging up my coat in the hall — ^have 
brought you some news. I hope you will think it 
good news, and be glad." 

'^ Oh, Miss Chatterhouse ! Oh, Amanda ! " Ursula 
said. Then, because the news did indeed seem very 
good to her, and because to weep now came more 
naturally to her than to laugh, she began to cry. 

Harold, coming in, went to his father, now standing 
up, one trembling hand upon the writing-table, the 
other raking the iron-grey meshes of his beard. In 
his eyes, as he looked at the charming figure of Miss 
General Chatterhouse, was a dazed expression. 

" Father," Harold said, '' this is Miss Chatterhouse, 
you know." He held out his hand to her, and Amanda 
swept across the room and put her own hand within 
it '* I have been telling her about old days, father ; 
about how hard you worked, and how self-sacrificingly 
you and my mother and Ursula lived — and all for 
me. And she insisted on coming down to-night to 
thank you for it For she is going to be my wife." 
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OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition, 
Cr, 000, (n, 

BnUoy(Mlss). See Lady Dilke. 

Bnayao (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. FiXTH, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bbll. Cr, Zvo. 6r. 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Barch (O. J.). M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELEC^RICIAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr, Zvo, V. 

BufCossfOelott). (^OOPSANDHOWTO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. SmalUio, (a. 

Burke (Bdnoad). See Standard Library. 

Bnm (A. B.)L D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and rtebenoary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 



Bum (J. H.), aD. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. FcapZvo, 3s, 6d, 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Bnmaad (Sir P. C.). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a PortraU by 
H. V. Hbbkombb. Cr. 8cw. Fourth mnd 
Choa/er Edition. 6t. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bams (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Anokbw Lang and W. A. Ckaicib. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy ZoOt gilt 
top. fa. 

Boraside (W. P.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition. Cr. Zva 
3f . 6d, 

Burton (Alfred). SeeLP.L. 

BasseU (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRm'IAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Zvo xof. 6d, mt, 

Bntler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

CaUlecott (AUrad), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, u, each. Or 
in three Books, price sd,, ^d.^ and yi, 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Zvo, 
fs, 6d. 



Csioiiliiff (Qeoree). See Little Library. 
Capev (B. P. H.) ~ " ~ 

Caroless (John). See I. P. L. 



. jb See Oxford Biographies. 



Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Flstchbb, Fellow of M^gdMi College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr, Zoo, xZs. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. FiKTH, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes, Demy Zioo, xZs. net, 

Cartyle(R. M. and A. J.), M. A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 fuU- 
page Illustrations. Cr, Zoo. as. 6d, 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Stkachby, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. T^wo Volumes, Cr, Zvo, 12s. 

Chesterton(O.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7/. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Chllde(CharlesP.XB.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Ok. 
How Cancbk is Cukablb. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 
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(P. WA THE CAROLINE 

ISLANDS. With many T1lintratinn» and 
MapBm Dtmy tow. isc &£ «#/. 

Clcen> See CUstical Translations. 

Glark«(F. A.X M.A. See Leaden ofRdifion. 

Cla«Jca(P«orfe), A.R.A.,R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART : Eicht Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 39 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Largt Post Svff. y. net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First 
Series. With 19 lUnstrations. Third 
SdittPH, Large Pest 890. v ^^ f*^' 

ClMrtlier(A. L.>. See Wagner. 

Cllach(aA See Little Guides. 

doask (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

Cloaston (T. 8.), M.D., CCD.^ F.R.S.E. 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 lUostrations. Penrtk 
Edition, Demy ^vo. 7/. &/. net. 

CoMt (W. a.). B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr.^oo. v. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: with a Commentary. DemyBve. 
tot. 6d. net. 

Col«rldffe(S.T.>. POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthuk Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Pea/, tvo. 

CoUiacwood (W. Q.)* M.A. THE LIFE 
OF7OHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Six A Edition. Cr. 8cv. 9S. 6d. net. 

CoUlllA QN, B.\ M.A. See Chuichman's 
Library. 

Coloana. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO* 
RAT. An editk» limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Polio. £3$ 3S> m//. 

Combe (Wnilaai). Seel.P.L. 

Conrad CJoMph). THE MIRROR , OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
TAird Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 

Cook (A. MA M.A.,andMarcluuit(C. BA 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Gieek 
and Latin Literature. Third Edition. 
Cr. 900. u. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 
u.6d. 

Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed. Fcap. \to. \s. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.^o. x#. 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotee (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 94 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
ft. 6d. net, 

CoCea(Roeeiiiar7). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
Pea/, Bvo. as, 6d.; leather, 31. 6d, net. 



rRNS. 



BIBLE FLOWERS. With a 
and Plan. Pern/. Boo, 9S. 6d. net. 

CowleF(Abrabaa)w See Little LOnry. 

Cowper (WiiUaaX THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an IntrodoctiaD and Notes bf 
J. C Bailst. M.A. Uluatrated, incladiaK 
two unpublished designs by Wuxxam 
Blaju. Demy Btoo. xos. 6^ wet. 

Cox (J. Cbariee\LLD., F.SA. See Liok 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and AncacsC 
Cities. 

Cox (HaraMX B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Seeond Edshom 
Cr, Bvo. ys. 6d net, 

Crabbe (Qeorffe). See Little Librwy. 

Cndgie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BUI 
Cr. Bvo, at. Cid, 

CraIk(Mn.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C P.). See Utde Guides. 

Craahaw(Rlcbard). See Uttle Ufatary. 

Crawford (F. O.). See Mary C Daasoo. 

CrofU CT. R. N.X M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

CroM (J. A.V M.A. THE F.UTH OF 
THE BIBLE. Pea/. Bvo. u. 6d. net. 

Craikebank(0.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr. \6mo. ts. 6d. net. 

Cramp (B.). See Wagner. 

Canlifte (Sir F. H. B7i Fellow of All Soub' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many lUa^ 
traticns. Plans, and Portraits. Im m wis. 
Quarto. 151. Siuh, 

Cunyogbaaie (H. H.), CB. See Connois- 
seur's Library. 

Catta(B. L.X D.D. See Leaders of ReligkNi. 

Danlell (Q. W.X M.A. See Leaden of 
Religion. 

Danaon (Mary C) and Crawfoid (P. Q.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Pea/. 
Bvo. IS, td, 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE 
The Italian Text edited by Pacbt TovNasx, 
M.A..D.Litt. Cr.Bvo. 6t, 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 
Gordon Wkicht. With the Italian text. 
Pea/, Boo, ar. 6d. neL 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vemoo. 

Darley (Qeorge). See Little Library. 

D' Arcy (R. PA M.A. A NEW TRI(30N- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d, 

Davenport (C^rll). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations ia 
Colour by John Fullkylovb, R.I. inTino 
Volumes, Demy Bvo. lu. net, 

DavIa (H. W. CX M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of BalUol College, Author of ' Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER TJHE NORMANS 
ANDANGEVINS:xo66-zs79- >^thMaps 
and Illustrations. Demy Brno. io«. 6^ nsi. 

Daweoil(NolMni). Seedoonoisscor'tLibtary. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See little Books on 
Art. 

D«ane (A. C.)- See Little Library. 

DMrmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 lUustzationB iti Colour 
by B. FoxTXSCUB-BiucKDALB. Larg€ Cr. 

IMbos (Laon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. tvo. a/. 
Demotfttaaaas. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Daxwin 

Swirr, M.A. Stcond KdiHon, Fcap. 

%O0, as. 
Dickens (Charles). See Little Libraryi 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
Dickinson (BmilyX POEMS. Cr, 800. 

Dickinson (Q. L.). M.A., Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. SixtA Edition, Cr. 

8sv. ar. td, 
DUke(Lady), BnUey (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr, 8cv. 

&r. ttL 
Dillon (Bdward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
DItchfleld (P. H.JL M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jessopp,D.D. Stcond Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr, Btfo. 6t. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Sscatid 

EditiffH. Cr, 8v0. str. td. nst. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Ulustrations. J^titty %V0, TAird Edition, 

7/. 6d. nst, 
Dixon (W. M.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Sscond Edition, Cr.Bvo, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Ssamd Edition. Cr, Bvo, 

Doney(MBy). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. 2vo, 3^. 6d, nst. 
A volnme of pcems. 
Donjrlas (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. 8m. v,6d,nst. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Libraxy. 

Draga (0.). See Books on Business. 

Driver(S. R.XD.D.,D.C.L., C«non of Christ 
Chiu^, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr, Svo. 6*. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry(Wakellng). See Little Guides. 

Dfyhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Dn Bolsson (J. C\ M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dnguld (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dumas (Alezander> MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volnmts, Cr, 8v^. 6s, sack. 
Volume I. 



Dnnn ( J. T). , D. So. , and Mnndella (V . AA» 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 1x4 Illttstratioas. SHond Edition, 
Cr. Svo. y. 6d, 

Dnnstan(A. B.), R.Sc. See Junior School 
o o k s and Tex tbooksof Science. 

Durham (Tha Barl of ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Dsmy %vo, 41. 6d. nst, 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Fkamk 

SouTHCATX. Cr, 8tp». 6r. 
WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 

16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South* 

CATS, R.B.A. Ssamd kditian. Dsmy 

2(Oo. 7«. 6d,nst* 
See also Little Guides. 

Barle (John). Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIB, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Pott 
i6mo, 7S nst, 

Edmonds (Major J. B.X See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement). M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Sscond Edition 
Rsvissd, Crown Boo, 9S. 6d. nst, 

Edwards (W. Donglas). See Coounerdal 

Series. 

Egan (Pierce). See I. P. L. 

Egerton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Dsmy boo. js. 6d. nst, 
A Olonial Edition is also published. 

Bllalv(C.a.). See Little (Guides. 

BUerton (P. Q.). See S. J. Stone. 

BUwood rrhomas), THE HISTORY OF 

THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crum^, 

M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bplctetns. SeeAurelius • 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIAN!, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the editton printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. /c«/. hvo. y, 6d* nst. 

Palrbrother (W. H.\ M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Sscond 
Edition, Cr. Sew. 3X. 6d. 

Parrer (Regrlnald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Sscond Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Wiih 
8a Illustrations. Sscond Edition, Dsmy 
Bvo, X9S, 6d, nst, 

Perrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pldler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Plelding (Heniy). See Standard Library. 

Hnn (S. W.)i M A. See Junior Examination 
Senes. 

PIrth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

PIrth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
durine the Civil Wars, the Commoo«reaIth| 
and the Ptotectorate. Cr, Btio, 6s. 
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Wja. WA lUL ANKALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. IWaffnittri 

PltxOeff«M(E4wvd). THERUBAIYAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. PrinlMl fram 
the Fifth aad last Editkm. With • Com- 
meatary bf Mrs. SrsrucM Batsom, aad a 
Biography of Onuu- hy^ E. D. Ross. Cr. 
8t«. 6i. See also Mlniatore Libiaxy. 

PltiOcndd(H. P.> A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUustnucd. 

ntnatrlck (S. A. O.X See Ancient Cities. 

PMwrCW. H.X M.A.D.CU. Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School. Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Ths Tkxt op Mokxing akd Evehinc 
P>antR AND LrTAmr. With an Intzodnc- 
tioo and Notes. Cr. %v, as. 6d. 

Pfan (A. W.X M.A., WiUtam Dow PlrofcaK>r 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
MootraaL ECONOMIC PRINaPLES. 
Dtwty 6cm. 7<. 6 <iC iut» 

Portetcne (Mrs. O.). See Little Books oo Art. 

^nmnr Olavld). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN: OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
lUnstrated. Cr. 8b». 6f. 
A Colonial Edidon is also pobllshed. 

PraMT (J. PA ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With too lUnstrations. 
Fifth Bditi0n, Cr.hvo. tt. 

Preach (W.^ M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

PrMideorelch (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated hy J. R. 
AiNSWOBTM Datis, M. A. Sicond Editi0n. 
RevUed, Cr. Sew. ». 6(£ 

PaUord (H. W.X M.A. See Cbufchaiaa'ft 
BiUe. 

Qaliab«r (D.) and SUad (W. J.). THE 

COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With aa Aocowil of tha Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 lUastra. 
tioos. DemyZv^, iog.6*Lfut. 

OaUlchanCW. M.X See Little Guides. 

OambadoCOeoffray, Esq.). See LP.L. 

Oaskall (Mrs.). See Little library and 
Standard Library, 

Oasqaet* the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

OmH'S«(H. B.). M. a, Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. Sr^. 

A SisfORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Sgcomd SdiUon, 
Cr. %09, y. 6d. 

OlbUof (H. da B.), Litt.D., M.A IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition, Domy 8m. lof. 6d» 




THE INDUSTRIAL HISTCHtY OF 
ENGLAND. TUrUemik EdUimu Re- 
vised. ¥^ifa Mapsand Flam. Cr, taa. v. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Cr-tM. af-UL 

5«ks and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Olbboa(edww«. THEDBCUNKAND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appeni 
by J. B. Buar, M.A., Lict.D., 
fesaor of Greek at Cambrklge. 
Voluuus. DtmyZvo. Giittif,\ 
Aloot Cr, duo. 6«. cacA. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Riwsaca- Hiu, 
LL.D Cr. 8w. 6f. 
See also Standard Libfaiy. 

Olbsaa (B. C S^ D.D., Lo rd Bishop of 

Gloucester. See ^nrestwin iter CoMuucptaiies. 
Handbooks of Tbcokigy, and Oxford Bb- 
jEraphiesL 
Ollbcrt(A. R.V See Little Books oa An. 

Qlaac (M. RO aod Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 94 Illustzatioas in Colour. J}emj 
9vo» lot. 6d. uot, 

Qodfrey (Bllzabetli). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fcm^ %vm. 
9s. 6d. mot. 

Oodley (A. D.X BI. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRITOLA. 
Third Edition. Fcaf.tvo. 9S. 6d. 

YERSES TO ORDER. Socomd EdiHom. 
Fcnh. 8m. %g. td. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcu^. 8d». as. 6d. 

OaldMBltli (OUvar). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. ytmo. With zo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
LomthoTt at. 6£ not. 
See also I.P.U and Standard Library. 

Ooodrich-Praar (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Domy^ %oo. 91. 6^ mt. 
A Colonial Edition is alw published. 

Qarst (Rt. Haa. Sir JalmX THE CHIL. 
DREN OF THE NATION. Sotomd 
Edition. Demy 8«r. 71. 6d, noL 

Oaadca (H. L.X M.A.. Principal of Wells 
TheolopcalCoU^e. See Westminster Coas- 
mentanes. 

Orabam (P. Anderson). THS RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. 8cv. ar. 6<^ 

Qranffor (P. S,\ M.A, LitLD. PSYCH* 

OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. duo. 9s. 6d. 

THESOULOF ACHRISTIAN. C>.8n». 61. 

aray(B.M'Qneen> GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
tvo. ax. 6d, 

QruyCP. L.), RSc THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. 8cv. 31. 6d. 

Qreaa (O. BiickiandX M.A» late Feflow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 
Bsw. 3S.6d, 
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OrMB <B. T.), M.A. See Cfaordunaa's 

Librwy. 
OraeiiidM(A. H. J.). M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROMK: From i33-xo4 B.C. Vemy 

tsw. xot. €d. net 
Ol««BW«il (Dora). See Miniature Libnrv. 



Orwnry (R. A.>. THE VAULT OF 
HEaVEN* a Popular lotroduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr, 9vo, ». 6d. 

Qrtgwy (MIts B. C«)l See Library of 
Devotion. 

Qmbb (H> C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

QnliMy X^^nlM I.). HURRELL 
FROtJDE: Memoranda and Comments. 
Illustrated. Demj^ 800. zor. 6d. ntt, 

QwvDaCJVL L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Jioyalivo, ^.net 

Haddon (A. C\ ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE. AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. ZViMT^Scw. X5«. 

HwtfleMCR. A.) and Qlbbiiu (H. de B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr, 
Sew. 2S, 6d. 

Hall (R. NO and Neal (W. Q.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition^ revised. 
Demy 8v0. zof. 6d. net. 

Hall, (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition* Royal %oo. jos. 6d. net. 
Hamilton (P. J.)i ^- !>• See Byantine Texts. 

HamiBond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Bvo. zor. 6d. 

Hannaj (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, X200-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. 7;. 6</. each. 

Hamiay (Jamas O.X M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcn^. 
Bva. 31. 6d. net, 

Hanlla (Martin). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A. T.X M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diai^Fams. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

Harrison (CUHord). READING AND 
READERS. Eea/. Stv. ax. 6d. 

Harvey (AlfrodX M.B. See Ancient Cities. 

HawtbomeCNathanleiX See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr, Stfo» IX. net. 

Heath (Prank R.X See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hello (Bmeet). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. CxAwroxo. Ecn/ Bvo. 3s. 6d, 

Henderson (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cAea/er 
issue. Demy Bz»o, •js. 6>/. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fcapivo, 2s,6d,H€i, 



J (T. P.). See Little Library and 

Oxford BiographieSi 

Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Second Edition, Cr, Biw. sx. 6d, net, 

Henley(W.B.)andWhlbloy(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSS. Cr. 8fw. ^6d 
net, 

Hensen (H. H.X B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRlSTIANITY: As lUus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr, 8cw. 6s, 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sbrmons» Cr, 8cv. 6c. 

Herbert (Qeorffe). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Chorbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Howlns (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr, Bvo. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

A Day Boole of Prose and Verse, /m/. 

Svo. ax. 6d. net. 
Heywood (W.j. PALIO AND PONTE : 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

EoyniBvo, six. net. 
See also St. Francis of Assist 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 

Cr. Bvo, 3X. 6d, 
Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 

Pascok, and so Photographs. Cr. 8cv. 6x. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare(J. Doarhu). ARCTIC EXPLORA. 

TION. With z8 Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy Bvo, je. 6d. net, 

HobbousefL. T.J, Felkiw of CCC, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Bvo, zor. 6d, net, 

HobsonCJ. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. Bvo. sx. 6d, net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 3x. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 2S.6d. 

Hodffkin (T.X D.CL. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Hodgson(Mro. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition, Post Bvo. 6s. 

Hon (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Intxodnction by 
R. A. STRBATraiLD. Fen/, Bvo, sx. not, 

Holden-Stono (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdlch (Sir T. H.), K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BOKDEKIJ^ND: being a 
Personal Record of Twentv Years. Illua* 
tratcH. Demy Bvo. tos, 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Holdsworth (W. SA M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. /h Two yolunus. 
Vol. /. Demy %vo. lo*. 6</. net, 

Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's 
See Library of Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr, 8cv. y. td* tuL 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

HolyoaicoCa.J.). THE COOPERATIVE 
AlOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Tmntlariocs. 

Horalwrffli(B. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8tw. Sf. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth (A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R. P. X I^- ^' See Leaden of Religion. 
Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition, 

Demy 8tw.^ 7«. td. net. 
A Colonial £kiition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and lUustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy^vo, vs. 6d. 

Howell (A. a. Pcrrera). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr, 
Bvo. %s. 6d. net. 

HoweU(O.X TRADE UNIONISM— Nkw 
AND Olix Fourth Editum, Cr, %vo. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Sw. X5.r. net, 

Hmrflina (Sir William), K.CB., O.M.. 
D.C.L., F.R,S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
ox, SasNcs IN THB Statk and in thb 
Schools. With ss Illustrations. Wide 
Royal ^vo. as. 6d, net. 

Huffbea (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An EnglUh Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidnsy Leb. 
Demy Bvo. 34. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Ybrnon Rbnoaul. Leather. 
Royal 33;/M. 21. 64/. net. 

Htttchlnsen (Horace a.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
TO Pictures by Walter Tvndalb and 4 
by Lucv KBMr-WBLCH. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8vtf. 6s. 

Hatton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Bdward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which ao are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition, Cr.ivo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 
With numy Illustrations, of which 34 are in 
Colour, by A. W, Rimingtos. VewyZvo. 
is. €</. 9Ut. 



FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS. 
CANY. With Coloured Illustiattons by 
William Parkinson. Cr, boo. ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOYE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction Fcei^ %oo, y. 6eL met- 

Hutton (R. H. ). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hatton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8kw. 51. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. O.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 3a lUostrations. 
Demy Sew. tor. 6d. net, 

Hyett (P. A.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy 8rtf. 7X. 6eL net, 

Ibeea (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8cw. yt. 6d, 

Inge (W. R.). M.A., FeUow and Tutor of 
Hertford C^lege, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1809. Demy ivo. lu. od. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

lnnee(A. D.X M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 9ivo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy %oo. ros. 6d net. 

Jackson (C B.X B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
Jackson (S.X M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.), M.A. See Jimior RTaminsrion 

Series. 
James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S.| A.LE.E. See 

Textbooks of Technology. 
Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 

AND CORNERS. Cr. Svo. ae. 6d. 
See also Books on Business. 
Jefffrevs(D.Owvn). DOLLY*STHEATRI. 

CALS. Described and Illustrated with 94 

Coloured Pictures. SuJerXeymJ t6m^ *s.6d. 
Jedks (B.X M.A., Reader of Law in the 

University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. Second Edition, Cr. 

Zvo, %s. 6d. 
I Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on ArL 

I Jennlnffs (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
I hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
I of the {Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy ^io. ax/, net. 
Jessopp (Angostfis), D.D. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Jevons (P. B.i M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Bvo. 
3x. 6d. net. 

See also Churchman's library and Hand* 
books of Theology. 
Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
llluiitrated. Demy 8tv. lox. 6<f. net* 
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Johnston (Sir H. H.). K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly mo 
lUostrations and Six Maps. Third EeUtion. 
Cr. 4/(7. x8f. n4t» 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OP THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
TkirUentkSdiiiom. Fatf.^vo, 9t,6ii.Htt, 

Jones CH.)« See Commercial Series. 

Jones cH. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. AtherleyX KIC, M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. 8cv. 
v. td, net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Royanvo. 9xs.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Julians (Lsdy) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE, £d.by Gkacb 
Wakrack, Second Edit. Cr. Stw. jt. 6d. 

Jttvensl. See Classical Translations. 

'Kspjpa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Bvo. 
y. 6d. net. 

Ksaffmsnn (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Kestinff (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THETEUCHARIST. Cr. Svo. y.6d. 

KestsfJohn). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin* 
court, M. A. Second Edition. DemySvo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Eca^. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

KebIe(Jofan). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D..WardeaofKeble College. lUustxated 
by R. Anninc Bblu TAird Edition, Feap. 
Bvo. 3r. t>d. ; ^addod morocco^ 51. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynsck (T. N.X M.D., M.R.C.P.. Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Demy Srv. js. 6d. net. 

Kempfo (Thomss *> THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gerk. 
Third Edition. Fcap.Bvo. y.td.;padd*d 
morocco, jr. 

Also Translated by C. Bigo, D.D. Cr. 
Bvo. V ^< See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bsrt.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (Jsmes Hon^hton), D.D.. Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
DubUn. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THI ANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Note& Cr. Bvo, ts. 

Klniinlns(C. W.),M.A. THE CHEMIS 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus 
trated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, 
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Kfaurlsks (A. W.). See Little Librsry* 

KlpDnff (Rodysrd). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. Both Thoms^nd. Twenty- 
second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also pabUibed. 

THE SEVEN SEAS, e^rd Thousand, 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS, ^tst Thousand. 
Second Edition. ^ Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Cblonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (Albert B.). THETCOMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy 9vo. 
7X. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pnblished. 

Kniffht (H. J. C), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

KnowUnff (R. J.), M.A., Professm* of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
Liondon. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by £. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Bvo. ys.6d.each. 
See also Uttle Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert ( P. A. H. >. See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byiantine Texts. 

Lane-PoolerStaaley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LanffbridffofP.X M. A. BALLADSOF THE 
BkAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterarise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Law fWiniamV^ See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach fHenry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With za Illustra- 
tions, Demy Bvo. las, 6d. net. 
See also James Braid. 

Ls Bns (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GosTLiNC. Illtistrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lee(Ca|yUdn L. MelvlUe). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Bvo. 
\s. 6d. net. 

Lelffh(Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. ^ Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Post ^6m0. as. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn}, A CONCISK 
HANDBOOK OF (GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fca/. Bvo. xs.6d. net. 

Lisle (Portantede). See Little Booksoa Art. 

Littlehales (H. )• See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

TiIe BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See al»o Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 
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M-(P.X S« Lioli Ufarni; 
^n IStT OflwX F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCZ OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 




FROlf ASELF-UADE UERCHANT 
TOHISSON. Si^UtmUtEMHim. Cr.tc 

A Colankl Edition U ■!» pafalUbeiL 
OLDGURGON CRAHAU. StamJEMOtm. 
Cn8iw. 6i. 
A CcrfonuJ EtliiioD u nlw pobliilial. 

■ (c 1) Soil. p. f. 

B.V. UuxJC. l-'a. ENCLANDDAVBY 
DAY : Ot, The Engluhnun'i Hindbinl la 
EffidsK*. llluunudbyOunciMDUow. 
FmrlXEdiHtn. Paf.M. ti.mtl. 

— -■- THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
"lumlioiu. TkirJ 

.... ti.6d.<ui. 

A Coloniil E<liiioii ii mita publliliBd. 
I WANDERER IN HOLLAND. " 
nlUnAntiaii^Dfwtucb: 



caalCV.t. T 



> H«nn). LETTERS 



With 



S^« 



VHmm 



r^£.^i 



It tito publuhcd. 



\ WANDERER IN LONDON. Willi 16 
Iliauruiou in Colaar 'aj Nxuoh Dawwh, 
■ ■ ■ B lUimmJom. Fi/tk BdMtft. 



^.iL"^ 



NAND 

r. 

DHIS- 






.. LmOA H.A.. H.D.. 
THE HEALTH OF THE 



THE SCreHTIFIC 



Icffe* CambridAC 

STUDY OF SCENERY. 
IlInUiUEd. Cr. a 
AGRICULTORAL 



MES. 

A Coiaaimi KdicL^ i> >]» paUIillKL 
MarveU(Aadrcw>. See Uulc Libnuy. 
MMolleU (Jaha). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SONS TIME. niojilnted. Cr. Am 
u. M. H(. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With n 
IlEiuimioiu and ■ Mip. Bnttr B». 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited ud 
Selected by. Cf. kv. ji- «^- «'- 

Muk«ll{A.). See CouKUKitri UIhut. 

"u^(A. J.),D.D. S« Leaden of Religion. 
aMM(OMrn). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANTUni:: Lower Fmu. lUwinud. 
Cr. Snr. 

M.P. 



P. Q.X M.A 



REUGIOUS 

latbMaD(Mr«. B. P.X COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. FlM/. ice >i. &/. m>/. 
Mnr (PhOV THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Stcand eJitlan. 4». II. rvf. 

«ltowi (Edbu S.). ASHOKT STnov 

OF ENGLISH : 






i.\ THE TRAGEDY 
lUCA. Cr.tvr. u. «/. 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Piscwsxd in Six- 

TBXN Lkttbxs to TUX Right Hon. 

JOSSmCKAMBBBLAIN, M«P. SivtutA £^ 

ti^m. Cr. Btw. ^ met. 
MUm (Bustrce). M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE, OK, THE THEORY OF REIN- 

CARNATION. Cr,^v0, at,6<Lfut, 
MlUals (J. Q.). THE LIFE AND LET- 

TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, Prestdentof the Roval Academy. 

With many Illustrations, of which a are in 

Photograyure. New Editunu Demy 8«0. 

71. hd. neU 
See also Little Galleries. 
MUIlB (G. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 

ING. Illustrated. Cr, 8tv. jr. 61/. net. 
MIUU (C. T.X M.LM.E. See toctbooks of 

Technology. 
MIliM (J. O.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUua. Cr. 8fw. U. 
Mlltoa (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 

Edited by R. F. Towndxow. Fcnf, 8fw. 

3«. 6<£ net, 
See^ also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 
Mlnchlam. C.).M.A. See R. Peel. 
MltcheU(P. CiMlmersX M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. lUostrated. Second EeU- 

tien, Cr. 8cv. 6t. 
MIttoo (O. BA JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES. With manv Portraits and 

Illustrations. Second and Chenper Edition. 

Cr. Ivo, 6t. 
A Colonial Edition is also pabliahed. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With 30 Illustrations. Third 

Edition. Demy 8cv. 71. 6</. net. 
* Moil (AA* See Books on Business. 
Moir (D. M.X See Little Library. 
MoUnosCDr. Mldiaol de)w See Library of 

Devotion. 
Money (L. O. Chloxza), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. TJktrd Edition. Demy 

Boo, $s. net. 
MontaffU (HeoryX Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
MontaifliM. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C. T. Pond. Fca/. Ive. y. 6d. net. 

Montmorency (J. B. Q. do), B.AmLL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With sa Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 71. 6d. net. 

Moore (H.B.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiiv into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Zvo, at. 6d. 

Moorhottso (6. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8cv. 7/. bd. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moran(Clarettce Q.). See Bookson Business. 

More (Sir Thomae). See Standard Library. 

MorftU (W. R.X Oriel College. Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr.%vo. y, 6d. 

Morlch (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 



Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With 94 Ittustrationa. Dcmty Sew. xat. 6d, 

net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 
Morton (Mlae Anderson). See Mis Brod- 

rick. 
MonloCH. C. Q.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur. 

ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Mulr (M. M. Pattlson), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8cv. 9S. 6d. 
Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Munro(R.\ LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 
Neal(W. Q.L See R. N. Hall. 
Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 

Demy 8tw. 6x. 
Newnian(Oeorge), M.D..D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 

Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo. 

mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 

Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 

Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 

Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 

Demy Bvo, Jt. 6d. net. 
Newman (J. H.) and otiiers. See Library 

of Devotion. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
NIcklla nr-j. M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS INTHUCYDIDES. Cr. Sw. m. 
NImrod. See I. P. L. 
Noryate (Q. Le Qiys). THE LIFE OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 

Demy Svo, is. 6d. net. 
Norre8[aard (B. W.). THE GREAT 

SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 

Arthur. Illustrated. Demy%oo. tot, 6d.net, 
Norway (A. H.^ NAPLES. With 95 Col. 

oured Illustrations by Maukicb Gkbifpsn- 

HAGBN. Second Edition. Cr. 9va 6t, 
Novalls. THE DISCI PLES AT SAIS AND 

OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 

Una Birch. Ecop. Boo, y. td. 
Oldfleld (W. J.), M.A., ^bendarr of 

Uncoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 

Basbd on thk Catbcmism op tmk Cho>ck 

OP England. Fcap, Boo, at. 6d. 
Oldham (P. M.)> B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 

OUphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W.C), M.A.. Fellow of All Souls' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo, xor. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R. L.XD.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books 00 Business. 

Oxford (M. N,\ ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 31. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C,\ THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Boo. xsr. 

Palmer(Prederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Demy Bvo, jt, td, net. 
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Partor (Oflbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

Parkes (A. KA SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fca^.^vo. is,6d. 

PwklnMmCJohn). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £z, 2s. tut. 

PlMmeiiter(JobB). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1635- 
Edited by Pkscival Landon. Qmtria. 
3f . 6d. nri. 

Parmeotler (Prof. Leon). S«e Byauitine 
Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustn- 
trations. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 
x%s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

PnscaL See Library of Devotion. 

Pnstoo (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 900 Illustrmtions. 
JnUerieUQumrio, £9, zaf. 6d, net. 
See also Little Books on Art and LP. Ik 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 94 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. ^ Demy dvo. ipf. net 
A Colonial Edition is also pabHshed. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjainin SwiSi\ LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr.Bvo. y.6d.nei. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southcate. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6t. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of obaenrations on the Binls, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Cms t a c ea n s found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species, ^th 
X9 Illustrations in colour, by Fkank 
SouTHGATB. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
6f. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A,\ F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIEN- 
NIALS. With 34 Illustrations. Fca/.Bpo. 
jiK, 6d, net. 

Peel (Robert), and MIncbIn (H. C), M.A. 
OXFORD. With zoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Onord, and Secretary to the Royal Ck>tn- 
missioQ on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8tv. xs. 6d. 

Petrle(W.M.PIInders),D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 

BaKLIBST TfMBS TO THB PXXSBNT DaY. 

Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Cr. 
8cw. te, each. 
You I. PaHHirroiMc Times to XYItm 
"^^'/ik Edition, 



Vol. II. Thb XYIItr amd XVIIlTn 
Dtmastibs. Fourth Edition, 

Vol, iil XIXth to XXXtr Dvkastvb. 

YoL. TV, The Egypt or the Ptouosws. 
J. P. Mahapfy, LittD. 

You Y. Roman EoYrr. J. G. Mitjrs, M.A. 

YoL. Yi. Egypt in the Midolx Agb& 
Stanley Lanb-Poolb, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. lUnstrated. Cr, 
Svo. 9S. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr,9vo, 9s.6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by This- 
TRAM Ellis. In Two Vohtmee, Cr. ^90, 
•y. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
Z90 Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. ys, 6d. 

PblUlps (W. A.). See Oxford Bionaphies. 

Phlllpotts mden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pbtity- 
bridge. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
Large Cr. 9vo. 6*. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Skeppsksom. 
Cr, ^to, 5X. net. 
A Tolume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor a.X See School Histories. 

Plato. See Sundard Library. 

Plantns. THE CAPTIVI. Edued, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus (}ollege,Oxford. DemyBvo. x9e.6d.net. 

Plowden-Wardhiw (J. T.). B.A., King's 
(College, Cambridge. See School Examioa- 
tion &ries. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Tivo Volumes. Demy 9ioo, 
9XS. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poor (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE B(X>KS. 
Illustrated. Demy 800. 7^. 6d. net. 

Pollard (Bllsa P.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustiated. Second Edition, Cr, 8«v. 

Power (J. O'Connor); THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8r*L 6s, 
Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 
Prescott(0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr, Zvo, 

31. 6d. net. 
Price (L. L.), M. A.. Fellow of Oriel College, 

Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Eds'. 

tion, Cr. Btfo. 2s. 6d, 
Primrose (Deborali). A MODERN 

B(£OTIA. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Protheroe (Bmest). THE DOMINION 

OF MAN. Geography in rrs Hi;mam 

A«;pBcr. With 3a full-page lUustratiOos. 

Cr. %oo. %s. 
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Puffn and Rowbmdson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
MiNiATURB. With X04 Illustrations in 
colour, in Thret Vdumta, Small 4/tf. 
iCsi 3*. net. 

.Q/ (A. T. QttlUer Coach). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procbssion op 
EngushLysics. SecatuL Edition, Cr,%v0, 
as, 6d. net, 

8uev«do VIIle£as. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR. 
RESPONDENCE. Cr,Uw, 6s, 

' A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackhain (R. B.X M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries* 

Ragff (LAoni M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With so Illus- 
trations. Demy Zvo. 71. 6<^. net. 

Rare (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 3a IHustxa- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy Zvo. zax. 6d, net. 

RahU (P. J.X M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Enfrllsh at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr. ivo. '^s. 6d. 

Randol|>h (b. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannle (D. WA M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 800. 
3S.6d, 

Rastadall (HastlngsX M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr, 
Bvo, 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiouary's Books. 

Rawstome (Lawrence, Bsa.;. See I. P. L. 

Rjrvmond (Walter). See Scnool Histories. 

AReal Paddy. SeeLP.L. 

Reason (W.). M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. Zvo, 

9S, 64I, 

Redpatta (H. A.), M.A. See Westminater 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds. See Uttle Galleries. 

Rhoades (J. P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W. B.). See School Histories. 

Rlea (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. B.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.), D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of jmt. Demy 8tv. js, 6d, net, 

Robertson fC. Grant). M.A, Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem Hutory, Oxford, 
1901.1904. SELF.Crr STATUTES, CASES. 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Demy Bvo, 10s, 6d, 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.R.S.E.. F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORKSaL and MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQnarto, 
AS. 6d. net. 

Robertson(SlrG.S.XK.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
Thk Story op a Minor Sisgb. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, as, 6d. net. 



Robinson (A« W.X M.A. See Churchman s 

Bible. 

Robinson (CeclUa). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo, xs. 6d, . . • .. 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMTOT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D. , Warden 
of Keble College. Eca*, Zvo. ts, 6d. 

Roe(Pred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Demy Zvo. ios,6d. 

ROffers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 

Business. 
Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (B. S.X See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 

Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, as, 6d, Alio in 4 

Parts. Parts I, and II, 6d, each ; Part 

III. Zd. : Part TV. rod, 
Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 

DRUG TRADE. A Rr-Statkmknt of 

THB Opium Qubstion. Second and 

Chea^ Edition. Cr.Ztfc, as.net, 
Royde-SnUth (N.l G.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK: A Garner of Many Moods. 

Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, fr. 6d. net. 
Rnbto (A. B.}, D.D. See Junior School 

Books. 
Russell (W. Claria THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwvn. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Salnsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 

PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 

Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net, 
St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 
St* Auifustlne* See Library of Deration. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 
Sales (St. Prancis deX See Library of 

Devotion. 
St. Cyres (Vtecoant). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
St. Prnncls of Asslsl. THB LITTLE 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 

MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 

FRIARS. Newly translated by William 

Hbvwood. With an Introduction by A. 

G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 

Italian Painters. Demy Zvo, u . mL 
See also Standard Liorary and Library of 
Devotion. 
*Sakl* (H. Munro). REGINALD. Soooud 

Edition, Ecap, Zvo. at, 6d. tut, 
Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 
Sanreaunt (J.), MJL ANNALS OF 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 

Demy Zvo, js. 6d, 
Sathas (C. ). See Byzantine Texts. 
Scfamltt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 
Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Portraits and lUus- 

trations. Cr, Ztw, v. 6d, 
Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
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ANIMALS. _ 

ElrAik KJitin. t-c*t. «H. V. & 
SdMlEJIIitn.ii.U. 

TOUMY SMITH'S OTHER "" 
Wilb II lUutntioni by Auci 
StamdEdUin. ^»/. B». 

SMO* U. H.>. AI 
SOLDIERS. Cr.8». 31 

ShidBwpawe (WlUlan). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, i«>- 
lU,. Rub £4, ,>. ■!/, « 



Snith (H, BompML H.A. A HBW 
JUNIOR ARlTHUETia CrrmH bK 



Smith (J 

A RAINV DAY:0. 

Event > Df tha Yeui 1766-1RD. 



6ji: .«,; 



SnaU (P, J.). A BOOK OF EXHOOR. 

Illostnlcd. Cr. kw. &i. 
SaawdufC G.k A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY, i^n^hw. 41. Ml 



Ardeu, SundKrd Ubnry aaJ 

- '^'■-tttimrt 
TOKIA^ 

iS. Birh 
,V S« 

(J, S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

ShsUw (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; in Elen 
TTriH dealb of John Kali, Aucbor el 
. VOM. From tlu ITPS of 



Sbauvd (H. p.), M.A. Sk S. Suinc- 
~ III (Artbar). U.A. LIFEINWEST 



Third I 



REN. A.D.]< 



ORY FOR CHILD. 

_. . . ._, of iGibrtlui. Wiih I^Tud 

UIuKimiioiu. Cr. Bh. u. &/, w/. 
SlelMl (WbKm-). DISRAELI : A Siudy 

iBPvwadityudldEu. With j PonniB. 

DimjiBt. tti.id.ml. 
SceiLuOifonl BiograpluEi. 
Slaa(J.). SHLiltleBgokisnAn. 
SlawaHm (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARD!. Witb 41 Flutt. Imtfiriai 

if. £i,v.Mrl. 
SkMchl*y(lt.B.D.). S« Unli Book) on 

Art. 
SUpUn (H. P. K.). S« Little Bosla on 

SMta (DoucUu^. SICILY; Ttie Ne. 






u), M. 



Bw. «. -((. 

THEEARTH. An 

to Phrnojnphy. Illuitiated. 

SBwilwood^M. a.). Sa Unit Boolu 00 

Sin«(Il«v(P. B.\ 5«t.P.L. 

SBKh (Adiw). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited oilh id InltodDction 
■nd Duraeroo* Ncrlel by EdwIH Cahhuk. 
U.A. TaaiWmmti. brmrtvt. 111. vf. 
■ S« Linle 



, ,_,_ ENGLISH SEAUEN. 

Edited by David Hahnav. 

VoL I. (Hhu), CUSinl, Hnwkiu. 
Dtike, CAHBdiib). .Ibm^ EMUmm. Cr. 

'vol. It. fRIdiud HaoUni, Gmvilk 
EiKi, ud RAltigh). Cr. len a>, 
5h aIu StudnKJ Library. 
Spaca(C. H.XM.A Sm Scbool EajaiM- 

tion Seriel. 
Bpliwr (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
WItli Hip* awl Dii«iiiu. Htwv >m 
lu. Ml wf. 
Spoour (W. A.), U.A. See La«l« oT 

Rclliion. 
Stalar (EdBCMBba). THE GUILDS OP 
FLORENCE. lUiainud. Stamd Ed/him. 
Xi^iamt. t6i.ml. 
■ ' ■■ .13. Vf.), aD. Sh LOmr of 



■Stucilfl*.' COLFDOSANDDONT'S. 

SiamdSdititm. fcaf-iot. ik 
StMd (W, J,). Sec D. Gallaber. 
StadBUiiCA. M. M.}, U.A. 
INITIALATINA; £uy Lohu on El«un- 

Ury Accidence. Winth Edilitm. fiaf. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ttnlk Sdi- 



£XEMPLA LATINA. rinl B 
in Utin Acddeacc. Wlib Voo 
Third EdiUfm. Cr.tBt. 11. 
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KASY LATIN EXERaSBS ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabalary. EUo€ntkandCheaUr Ediium, 
fv*wriV4rik Cr, 8«w. xx. ta, Origmai 
Edition, 9x. 6d, Key, 31. mt. 

THE LATIN COMPOUNI) SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8tw. xj. td. With Vocabulary, at. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Conunon Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition^ Fcap, %vo, 
XX. td^ With Vocabulary, ar. Key, u. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RBPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourtggnth Edition, Fcap, 8w. xs. 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iBmo, Second Edition, xs. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, xZmo, IS, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Seamd 
Edition, Cr. 8ev. xs, 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fonrth Edition, rt- 
vised. Fcap. Sew. xs, 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub< 
jects. Fonrth Edition. Fcap. Bvo, xs td. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fonrth 
Edition, Fcap, tvo, %s, 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Editum. 
xBmo, 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Stventh Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr, 8fv. x«. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Ff/ih Edi- 
tion, revised. FcnA Sew. is, 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fonrth Edition, Cr, 9vo. u. 6d, 
Kkv. v. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged aooording to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition, Fca^, Sew. xs. 
See also School Examination Series. 

StMl (R. BUlott), M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Seamd Edition, Cr. 8cw. 9S, 6a. 
See also School Exanunation Series. 

Stephenson (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Soddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College. Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, Third Edition, 

^s. 6d, 

Stephenson (J.). M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr.Bvo, \s.6d. 

Sterna (Learenoe). See little Library. 

Sterrir (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, fs.6d. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition, Cr, Boo. 6s. 



(R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIEND& 
Selected and Eifited by Sionby ColVin. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. X9S, 
LiBRAKY Edition. Dem^Bvo. »vols, 9ss,net, 

A Colonial Edition u also published. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wiixiam Stkamg. Ft/th 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, Buckmm. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson m, I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. Sf. I. Sthvbnson during 
X 887-8. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. 189X.95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C BAt.rouR. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Bvo, 6s. not. 

StoJdart (Anna M.>. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stekea (P. Q.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urqurart and P. A. Mottsvx. With 
a Portrait in Photogzayure. Cr. Bvo, a^. 6d, 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Eluwton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Storr (Vernon P.X M.A., Lecturer in 
the Pttilosophy of Keligion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterburr; formerly Fdlow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 
Bvo. 5X. net. 

Straker (P. X See Books on Bosumm. 

Streane (A. W.X D.D« See Churdunan's 
Bible. 

Streatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 94 Illustra- 
tioas. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. •js,6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.X D.Sc, M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Stmtt (JoeephX THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many enrrav- 
ings. Revised by J . Ch arlbs Cox, LL.D. , 
F.a.A. Quarto, axs, net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

5turdl(P.).| Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples, and Arolication, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, i8p3-x9o5. Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap, 
5«« net. 

Suddards (PA See C. Stephenson. 

Snrtees (R. S.\ See I.P.L. 

Symes (J. B.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 
9s,6d. 
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TadtiM. AGRICOLA. With Introdnctioo 
NotcK, Map, etc. I ^ R. F. Davis, M.A., 

GBRMAMIA. Bv the same Editor. Feaf, 
8sw. Of. See ako Ciauical TnasUtions. 

Tallack(W.)' HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Dtmytmo, tos,td,mei. 

Tauler (J. )• See Lihrary of De votioe. 

Taylor (A. B.>. THBT ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demi^iv9. tot.6d.net. 

TiQior (P. O.), M. A. See Conunercial Scries. 

Taylor (1. A.> See Oxford Biognphks. 

Taylor (Jobn W.X THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 26IUastrations. Demy 8cvk 7». 6d. net 

Taylor (T. MA M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
end Cains College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.^vo. is,6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Chortom Ooulins, 
M.A. Cr. 8vi9. 6x< 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 

• PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chokton 
Collins. M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Torry (C. S. X See Oxford Bioeraphiea. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Cibsary. 

nieetaldCP. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Ilhistcaled. Suomd EtUti^ Reoistd. Cr. 
%V0^ 8#. 6iim 

ThomiMeB (A« H.> See Little Ckiides. 

TileatonCMaryWA DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NSED& Tkirttenth Edi- 
Htm. Medium \6mo. %m. 6d. met. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6f. 

TOMiAlna (H* W,)> F.R.H.S. See Uttle 
Guides. 

T^wnley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOXE«BOOK With i6 Illustrations and 
sMaps. TMtdBdmom^ Detny^fm sox. 
6d. net. 

TnvBbee (Paffet), M,A.» D.Litt. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Tt«ncb (Herbert). DEIHDRS WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. %ve. s*- 

Aa episode of Thirty houn delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre f(»- Narisand is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan (0* M.X Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cunbridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and PUns. Secend 

. Editien. Demy Svc lot. 6d, net. 

Trevtbedc <Q. B.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.CS. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-QUI (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art* 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Dtmy Sew. toi. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published* 



VM^tatt'Oieary). Sea Little Library. 

VanflMu(|lertertlll.),B.A.(Oaoo.l THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAIr STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With ao Illnstmtioa& 
Second Edition. Demy Ssw. lor. 6^ met 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With as lUvs- 
tiations in C<^ur by Maoeiob Grbsfpkk- 

BACBN. Cr. 8lO0. 6t. 

A Colonial Edition is also pablisbed. 

VoeseUnj(A.)b M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell(CoLL.A.).LL.D.,Ca LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. WithaRccofd 
of the Expedition of Z9O3-«904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maqpa. TAind nnd 
Cheaper Edition. Demy %oo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Wade^. W.XD.D. OtJD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Withlfaps. Eonrth Edition 
Cr. 8cv. 6t, 

Warner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodymg Wagnor's own 
explanations. By A. L. Cleathbr and 
B. Cbump. In Four yoinmot, Fceip 8ml 
sx. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.— The Ring op the Ntbklonc. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. il— PARsirAL, Lohbmguk, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Tol. iil— Tristan and Isolds. 

Wall (J. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy %oo. 
4r. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (laaac) and Cotton (Cliarlee)i 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-VemoB (Hon. Wmiani), M.A. 
READINGS ON THB INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Bbnvekuto da Imol a and otberandionties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moorb. In Two Volumes. Socomi Edi- 
tton^ entirely re-written. Cr. 9ioo. tKt. met. 

WaterlMMiee(Mre. Alfred); WITHTHE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Seeomd Sdiiion. 
Small Pott %vo. v. net 
See also Little Library. 

Weatberliead (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA 
TION PAPERS. IN HORACE. Cr.^vo. 
ar. See aLso Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (p. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

W^?'(ArcliibaldX M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells(J.)i M. A. , Fellow and Tutor ofWadbam 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Bvo, %s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, Seventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Bvo, ^t, 6d, 
See also Little Guides. 

Wlieldon(P.W.). A LIITLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 lUostrations. 
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f of whidi mn fay A. H. Bocxxand. Lmjt 

Cr, Bv0. 6s. 
Whlbl(«y(C). 3ee W. E. Htnley. 
WtalU^ (UX M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 

CoIIese, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
WliitidMr(0. H«X M.A. Sw Churchman's 

Bible. 
White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wabdb 

FowLBRf M.A. Cr. 8cw. 6r. 
See also Standard Library. 
WhltlleldCB. B.>. See Commercial Series. 
Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 

C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy 9tw. 

las, 6d. met, 
Whiteley (R. Uoyd), F.I.C, Principal of 

the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Cr. Zvo. 9S. td, 
Whitley (MUs). See Lady Dilke. 
Whittea (WA See John Thomas Smith. 
WhytefA. Q.). B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wnberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wnde^Oscar). DE PROPUNDIS. Nimik 

Ediium, Cr, Bvc. 5*. tut. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Bvo. 

X9S. 6d. met, 
POEMS. Vemy 8cw. xsf. 6iL Mr/. 
INTENTIONS. Dsmy %vo. 12s. 6d. tut. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Btw. i9S. 6d. net, 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

8«w. 1 2 J. &/. net, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

DemyBvo. t7S.6d.net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Bm». 

X9X. 6d. net. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 

NEST. Demy Bvo. X9S. 6d, net, 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Bvc. 

ITS. 6d. net. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy hw. 

X2S. 6d. net. 
Wilkhui (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr. Bvo. us. 6d. 
WilliBms (A.). PETROL PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. lUus- 

trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 

tto. ys. 6d. net. 
Ulamson (M. O.). See Ancient Cities. 
Wllllaaison(W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
xos. 6d. 
Willlamsoii (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Booksi and 
Beginner's Books. 
Wlllson(Bcckles). LORD STRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Desny Bvo, ?*, 6d. 
A Colonia] Edition is also published. 



WlfaBot-Bnxton (6« MJ. MAKERS OF 
BUROP& Cr, 9m, Seventh Sd. y. 6df 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Ilhistrations. Cr. 8c<«. 31. M 
See also Beginner's Book*. 

WIIsea( Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 

Wilson ( A« J. ). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (J. A.)l See Simplified French 
Texts, 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA P A S- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott 8fv. 9S, 6d, 

WinhoK (S. B.), M.A. EXERCISES I^ 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d, 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr, Bvo, 31. 6d, Kby, 
5«. net, 

Wlndle (B. C. A.), F.R.a, F.S. A. See Anti- 
Quary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (CanoiO* M.A., B.Sc., 
LL. B. See Chtuncbman's Library. 

Wood (Sir BveM), F.M., V.C., G.C.B^ 
G.C.M.G. FR(>M MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 84 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 7w0 foinmu, Fntrth 
Edition, Demy 8tv. 2U. net. 
A Colonial Edition is alM> published. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr,Bvo, 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. BlrkbecIO, M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, (Oxford, and Bdmonds 
(Mafor J. B.), K.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spbnsbr Wilkinson. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. Denty Bmi 
X9S. 6d. net, 

Wordsworth (Christopher). Sm Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. SelectMl 
bySTOPPORD A. Brooks, With 40 lUus- 
trations by Edmund H. Nbw. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Detmy 8kw. 
7«. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. / 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (8. T*)L 
See Irittle Library. 

Wriffht (Arthar), D.D., Fellow of QoeeB's 
College, (^amuidge. See Chnrcnnao*s 
Library. 

Wrlffht (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy x6mo, 
xs, 6d. net. 

Wriffht (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^ 8iw 
xs. 6d. 

Wrone (Qeorffo M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo, 7S. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published* 
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Wyatt(KirteM.). See M. R. Gloag. 

H^ldeCA. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait Dtmy 8cv. 
i5f. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wytidhaiii(Rt.Hoii.aeorM).M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy 8tw. Buckram^ gilt top. 
lof. 6tL 

Wyon (R.)and Pnwce (QO* THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. 80^. 9«. tui. net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modem Writers. 



Revised mnd Enlarged BdiUom. Cr, 8m. 
35. fid. 

YoaneiRlMMi). THE COMPLRTB 
MOTORIST. With 138 lUustiatioaa. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8m. xM,6d, mgL 
A Colonial Edition is also publiriied. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Appracia- 
tion of the Motor Car. SnuUl Demy Bvo. 
u. net. 

Yonng (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. Bvo. Cletk, zt. 6d. ; 
paper boards. \s. 6d. 

Zlmmern (AntonUy. WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.^vo. js.6d.net. 



Ancient OitieB 

General Editor, B. C. A. "WINDLE, D.Sc.. F.R.S. 
Cr, 9vo, 41. 6d. net. 



Chbstbk. By R C. A. Windle, D.Sc F.R.S. 
Ilhistrated by £. H. New. 

By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 



Shrxwsbort. 

Illustrated. 
Cantbkburv. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
H " 



Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



LiNCOLK. By E. Mansel S3 



M.A., 



1 b^pnpson, 
M.D. lUustrated by !£. H. New. 

Bristou By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. ByS. A.O. Fitzpatrick. Illnstrated 
by W. C. Green. 



The Antianary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A, 
Demy $vo. 71. 6d. net. 



EircuSH Monastic Ltfs. By the Right 

Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 

Third Edition, 
Rkmains or THB Prbhistoric Agb in 

England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 
• F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 

Plans. 
Old Sxrvicb Books op thb English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henrv Littlehales. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Cbltic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
AACHisoLOGY and Falsb Antiquitibs. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrinbs op British Saints. By J. C Wall. 

With numerous Illustrations and Flams. 



Thb Royal Forbsts op England. By J 

C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. lUustrated. 
Thb Manor and Manorial Rbcobds. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bkxam. 

Illustrated. 
Thb Dombsdav Inqubst. By Adolphos 

Ballard, B. A., LL. B. With 27 lUusCratioos. 
Thb Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M. A. With many lUnstratioas. 

Second Edition. 
Parish Lifb in Mbdiaval England. By 

the Rig:ht Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Thb Bblls op England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With lUustratioos. 

Second Edition, 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy Svo, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

King Lbar. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
Julius Cabsar. Edited by M. AGcmillan. 
Thb Tbmpbst. Edited by M oreton Luce. 

[Coutinmed 



Hamlbt Edited by Edward Dowden. 
RoMBO AMD JuLiBT. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 
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AsDSN Shaxbsfbaiib— cMi/jmiri/. 
Othbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
Titus Andromicus. Edkad by H. B. aail- 

doBU 

Ctmbblins. Edited by Edward Dowdea. 
Thb Mbrky Wivbs op Windsor. Edited by 

H. C Hart. 
A MiDSUMMRR Night's Drram. Edited by 

H. CuninghaaB. 
KiMG Hbmry V. Edited by H. A. Erans. 
All's Wkll That Ends Well. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 
Thb Taming op thb Shrew. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
Timon op Athbns. Edited by K. DeiehtoD. 
Mbasurb por Mbasurb. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Twblpth NrcRT. Edited by Moreton Lace. 



Thb Mbrchamt op Vbnicb. Edited by 
C Knox Pooler. 

Troilos and Crbssida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Antony and Cukopatra. Edited byR. H. 
Case. 

Lovb's Labour's 1.ost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Thb Two Gentlbman op Vbrona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Prriclrs. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Thb Combdv op Errors. Edited by H. 

Cumngbam. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John* 



The Begiimeir^s Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



East Frrnch Rhtmbs. By Henri Bloaet. 
Stamd Edition, Illustrated. Fca^,%v0, xs. 

East Stories prom English History. By 
£. M. Wilmot'Boxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Steond Editiptu Cr.Btw, is. 

Easy ExsRasBS in Arithmbtic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Secfimi EdiiUn, Fcap, 



Bvo, Without Answers, if. With Answen. 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Ei/iM Edition. Fcaf. 

%vo. J*. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of 'Dictation Passages.' Cr.Zvo. if. 



Books on Biuiness 

Cr, Svo, 2s, 6eL net* 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Dugnid. 

Sseomd Edition, 
The Business op Insurance. By A. T. 

WUson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

asc. 

The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.LN.A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC, F.CS. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
* A. Moil.' 

The Business op Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moian, Barrister«at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engibebbing. By T. Clazton Fuller, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

Thb Iron Trade op Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.. Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zacrariah op MiTYLENB. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D.. and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy 800. iv. 6d. not. 



BVAGRIUS. Edited by L6on Parmentier and 
M. Bides. Demy 9oo, xor. 6d. not. 



Tub History op Psellus. Edited by C 

Sathxis. Demy 9vo. jju, not, 
Ecthesis Chronica. Kdited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy Bvo, jt. 6d. not. 
The ChroiIicle op Morba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. DomyBoo, 15X. not. 
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na CbnKlmiait't Bibto 

General EdiKM-, J. H. BURN, 6.D.. P.R.S.E. 
Ao^. SntL 11. 6d. tut auk. 

A series of Eiposftloiu od the Booki of Ibe Bible, obich will be of sc 
gesa«l TtaAa in the practical uid devoiiDual EtndT of Ibe Sacred Text. 

EiLcb Book is provided witb B full and dear iDtroductdcy Section, 
stated wbat ii known or conjeclured respecting the dale and oeis^on 
position of ihe Book, and any other particulara that may helptoeluddate 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a coovenietn 1( _ 
(ponding ai for as possible with the divisions of the Church l,ectioaary. 

Translation of Ibe Aulborised Vernon is printed in full, such o ■ — ' 

deemed necessary being placed <n footnales. 



iLHnPHILCHOH. E<UudbrU.J.CICii^bt. 



Tub Epistlc or St. Paul t 
fiiH*- D.D, Stamd EJilu 

Tub KrUTUI or St. Iuu 
H. W. Puirard M.A. 



The Obnrchinaii's Llbniy 

General Editor. J. H, BURN, RD.,F.R.S.E. 
Crvwm Sm). 31. M taek. 

Thr Baoimniies or Enoluh CHiimAaiTT. 
By W. E. ColliDs, M.A. With Usp. 

ThI KiUGUDH of HiaVTH HSIE AMD Hm- 

ArTKB. by Caddi] WiDtetbothlun, U.J^i 
D.Sc,,LL,B. 
Tm WoiKHAinHir or TDK Puvai Book: 
lu LiRnrv and Limrgleal AisacU. by J. 
Dowdcn.D.D. Stand EiitM. 

. ByF. B. J<v«»,M.A., LilLD. 



urr. fiyA.U.U>ckiir,B.A. 
ir Chust. By E. T. Giko. 

THaoLOGT. By J. A. tUc. 



OlMsical Tnnalatioiu 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenoso College, Oxford. 

Craam 8m. 
A series of Transtationi from (he Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by lileiary 
IS well as by scholarly accurscy. 



Trui^id by Lci 



Choephorne. Eu 



B^M-A. y-.m. 



ilions (Pro Milont, PiQ 

._, ipfw II.. in CsiiliiumJ. Traoi. 

n K. E, D. Bljikioon, M.A. ;>. 
-D« Natim Dtorum. Truuliled by 
■oki, M.A V 6d- 
-De onu:iii. Tnnlal^ by G. a 



id Epodet. TnulnMd 



• D. Cadley, M.A _.. 
..J — Six Dialogua (Kieiinu^, L — _ 
ipui, TIk Code, ThE Ship. The Pmn 



^byS. 



nippus, Tbc Cock, The Ship. T 
TbeLoreiiifFiluhDiid) Tnu 
T.Irwin, M.A. 31. 6J. 
jorxocus— EJECDa and AJu. TixMlaud by 
E. D. A. Manhad, M.A. 9i.&i. 

IlKd fay R. B. Towiuhend. u. 6J. 
Tm Satihb of Juvbhai. Tnniluaa by 
S.G.O*ui. u.ed. 
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THsAiiTorTHsGiiKaKS. By H. B. Wftltera. 
With iia Plates and i8 lUostntions ia the 
Text. WiJ§ Rtgtai Sr^w xv, 6tL mi. 



Edited by Ds. J. H. W. LAING 

k By A. 4« BenwM. With 94 
IVitU Royal Bvc. 10s. 6d. mt. 



Plateft, 



Ckumnercial Series 

Edited ,by H. DE B. GIBBINS, UttD., M.A. 

Crown 8cv. 



BflllCATIOIf IM TmORT AMD 

P1UCTIC& B^ E. & WUtfidd, M. A. $/. 
Aft intraductaon to Methocn's Omunercial 
dog thfi qnestioii of Commefdal 
m fnlTy Irom both the point of view 

of the teacher and of tho parent. 
Bxinsii CouMasac amp Colonus fhom 

Elizabbth to Victoria. By H. do B. 

Gibbins, LittD., M.A. TkirdSdiihn, m. 
CoMimaAL BxAMiNAnoN Papbrs. By H. 

do B« GibUiM, Litt.D., M.A. 1/. 6d, 
Thb EooNomes or Oommsrcb, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LitLDw, Jil.A. Stcmd Mditi^tt. 

xs, 6d. 
A Gbrman Commbrqal Kiapbe. By S. E. 

Bally. WithVocabolary. sj. 
A Commxrcial Gkosraphv op ths British 

Empire. By L W. Lydo, M.A. Sixtk 

£diiwm. 9S, 
A CoMMBRaAL Gboc»aprv op Forbign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. 91. 



A Primbb op BosiMBt& By & Jackson, 

M.A. TkirdRditiam, xa 6d, 
CoMMBRCiAL Arithmbtig By F» G.Taylor, 

M.A. Foltrik Mditwm, ia 6dL 
Frbmch Commbrcial Corrbspondbncr. By 

S. E. BalJy. With Vocabulary. TMrd 

Sditiam, oa 
Gbrman Commbrcial CaRRRSPOMOBMC& By 

S. E. BftUy. With VocBbnlary. SsMnU 

EditwH. ar. 6<f. 
A Frbmch GoMif brcial Rbaobr. By S. £. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Stcond Editwn. m. 
Pbbcih Writino anp Oppicb Corrbsp^hid- 

BNCB. By E. £. Whitfield, M.A. Stttna 

Sd^ion* SA 
A Guipb to Propbssioms and Businbss. 

By H. Jones, u. ttU 
Tkb Primciplbs op BooX'Kbbpiiig bv Doublb 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. u. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Steond EditioH* as. 



The Co2inoi88eQr*e Lflnraxy 

Widt Royal %vo. 25x. net, 

A sumptuous series of 90 books on art, written byexperts for oollectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and coloiur. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotutts. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Fhoto«avtire. 
PORCELAiK. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
IvofRiES. By A. Maskell With 80 Pistes in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Kobinson. 

With x(So Plates in Collotype ahd one in 

Photogr a vur e . Second Edition. 



Europban Enambls. By Hefmy H. Cuayng. 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half'tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

GoLDSM itms' and Silvbrsmitms' Worm. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontupieco 2a Photo- 
gravure. 

English Colourbd Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With a8 IHnstrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With yf Illns- 
ttattons tn Collotype and ta in Orfouf • 



The Library of DevotioB 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott %vOi clothy zr. ; leathery as, 6d, net. 



Tkb COMPbssions or St. Aogustutb. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. F^ Editipn, 

Thb ChRistiam Year. Edited by Walter 
LodB,D.D. TkiniEdUiem, 



Thb Imitation op Christ. Edited by C 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book op Dbvotioms. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. SuondEdiitom 
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The Libkarv op Dbvotion— CMi/tVta«r4/. 

Lyra Innoocntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock. D.D. 
A Serious Call to a Dbvout and Holy 

Lint. Edited by C Bigg. D.D. Fourth 

EdiiwH, 
Thb Temple. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Editum. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Button, M. A. 
The Thoughts op Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox> Little, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation prom the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
The Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions op St. Anseum. Edited by 

C. C J. Webb. M.A. 
Grace Abounding. By John Banyan. Edited 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, B.D. 



Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book prom the Saints and Fathers. 
Edited by J. H. Bnro, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from die 
English Mystics. Edited by £. C. Gregory. 

Light, Lipb, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mjrstics. EditedbyW.R.Inge,M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Lipe. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Bams. M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo : a Cootemplatioa 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With aa 
Introduction by Eltxabeth W at er ho o se, 
Editor of ' A Utde Book of Lifeand Death? 

The Little Flowrrs op the Glcmooits 
Messbr St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into Engli^ by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introductioo by A. U. 
Ferrers HoweU. 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentam^ 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruitioa of Perfect ContemiJation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written bv Dr. Michael de Molinos^ PriesL 
Translatea from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introductioo 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a PrefiKx by 
Canon Scott Holland. 



The Ultuttrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap %vo, y, 6d, net each vohune, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chi^y in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fca^,%ao. as.net. 

The Lipe and Death op John Mvtton, "Esq. 
By Nimrod. With x8 Coloured Plates bv 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. FomrtM 
Rditton. 

The Lipe op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlby Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
TT Coloured Plates and xoo Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRRocKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition, 

This volume is reprinted firom the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phix. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Odoured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 



The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 9 Coloured Plates t^ 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search op 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search 

OP Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoo. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipe. Bv WHliam Ccxmbe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandaon. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus: the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.' With 

34 Cbloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance op Death, firom the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' 7\tPO Volumei. 
This book contains 76 Cokmred Plales. 
THBDANCBOpLiPElAPoem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' IlltistrBt»d with 96 

Coloared Bi^rEvings by T. RoivlEiMiKm. 
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Illustxatbd Pockst LiBiAmr op Plasm and Colopwd Books e0 M i im tud. 



htwm IM LoMDON : or, tbm Day and Night 
Scenes ofTerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend. Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Bgan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Craikshank. With nomefoos 
Designs on Wood. 

RsAL Lirs IN London: or. the Rattblcs 
and Adventures of Bob Taljyho, Esq^ and 
his Coosin/The Ron. Tom Dsshall. By an 
Amatenr (Fierce EganX With 31 Coloored 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc 

Tmc Lips op an Actos. By Pierce Egaa. 

With 97 Cokmred Plates by Theodore Lane, 

and serenl Designs on Wood. 
Thjb Vica« op Wakbpiblzx By Oliver Oold- 

smith. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Row. 

landson. 

ThB MiUTAXT ASTKNTUItBS OP TONNNV 

Nkwcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Ths National Spobts op Gkkat Bkitain. 
With Descriptions and 51 CokMtred Pktes 
by Henry AUcen. 

This book is oompletelv different from the 
large folu> edition of * National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the pbues are 
similar. 



Thb AnvsNTuiun op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 14 CokNved Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved M^od of msking Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and iUnstrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esc|i With 15 
Coloured PUtes by T. Rawlins. 

An AoiDBmr por Gkown Hoksbmbn : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stnmblmg, and Tumbling. Imistrated with 

K Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
wtrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Rbal Lipb in iRBtAND, OT, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn ODogherty. 
ByaRealPaddT. With 19 Cok>ttred Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

Thb Adybnturbs op Johnny Nbwcomb in 
THB Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb Old Engush Squibb: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With so Cokmied 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



Thb Gbavb : A Poem. By Robert Blatr. 
Illustrated hy la Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavooettt from the original Inventions of 
WilUamBhdee. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. PhiUips, ILA. 
The illttstiations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illostrations op thb Book op Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These fiunous Illustrations— sx in number 
— are reproduced inphotogravurau 

iCsop^s Fablbs. With 380 Woodcntt by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castlb. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With aa PUtes and 87 WoodcuU ra the Text 
by George Cmikshank. 



Thb Towbb op London* By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Pbites and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlbgh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy* By Samuel Lover. With 84 
Illustrations by the Author* 

Thb Complbat Anglbr. By Isaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuu in the Text. 

This volume is renroduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John M^)or of x8a^ 

Thb Pickwick Papbrs. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustnuioos by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 3a Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Jmiior Sxamiiiation Series 

Edited b^ A. M. M. STEDMAN, M. A. Fca^, 8cv. is. 



JUMioR Frbnch Examination Papbrs. By 

F. Jacob, M. A. S^Mnd Edition, 
Junior Latin Examination Papbrs. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Fvmrth Edition, 
Junior English Examination Papbrs. By 

W. Wnilamson, B.A. 
JoNioR ARmncBTic Examination Papbrs. 

By W. S. Beard. Third Edition, 
JPNioR Algbbra Examination Papbrs. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Grbbk Examination Papsbr. By T, 
C. Weatberhead, M.A. 

Juniob Gbnbral Inpormation Examina- 
tion Papbrs. By W. S. Beard. 

A Kbv to thb abovb. 3X. td, net. 

Junior Gbography Examination Papbrs. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior Gbrman Examination Papbrs. By 
A. Voegelio, M.A. 
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Messrs. Mcthuen's Catalogue 



Jindar Bdiool-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D.. and W. WILUAMSON. B.A. 

Slbmbxtakt ExPBsmKirTAi. ScaKCE. Pmr- 
SKS byW. T. Ckm^ A.R.C.S. CmmsTmr 
byA. £. DiuisUn,B.Sc Witk s Pbccs and 
154 Oiagnma. Pmurik Bdititm m Cr, &Mk 

A JoKioK GsoMKnnr. By Nod S. Lydon. 
With 376 DiagFuni. Fvurtk Kditi^m. Cr. 

ELBtKNTAKr EzncsimNTAi, 

ByA.£.Danun,&Sc With4pl»t4 
logDiasmou;. Stemtd FdiHtm . CrS 

A luNiOE FuDCCH Piu)5B. By R. R* N. 
BurooyM.A. StcmdEdiHmu Cr-.hom. *t, 

Thb Gostbl AqcosDiKG TO St. Lok b. W ith 
an Introductioo and Notes by Wiojam 
WiUiamaon,&A. With Thice Ha|K. Cr. 
tow. sf. 

Tkb FnsT Book or Kings. Edited by 
A.S:ilimiB,D.a WithUaiis. Cr. 
aur. 



A Ci.af.BooK OF Dictation Paisagbs. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. Tw€{/ik EMHoh. 

Cr. tow. u. td, 
Tks GotPSL AccoKDiMG TO St. ICattmxw. 

Edited by E. Wfltoa South, ILA. With 

Three Maps. Cr. %oo, is, 6d. 
Thb GotrKL Accokdincto St. Makk. Edited 

br A. E. Rubie. D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr. tow. M, 6d. 

A JuNiOB English Gsammas. By W.William- 

soa. B. A. With ntunenms passages forpusing 

and aaalTsis, and a chapter 00 Essay Writing. 

Third Editi^H. Cr.ioo. ai. 
A JuNioB CHEMivrBV. By S. A. Tyler, & A*. 

F.C& WithjSIUiwtfationa. third Sdi- 

Ham, Cr. tow. as. 6d, 
Thb Act* ow thb Afostlbs. Edited by 

A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8rw. as. 
A ToNiOB Fbsncm Gsammab* By L. a. 

Somet and M. J. Acatos. Cr, 8vw. si. 



LeadezB of BeUgion 

Edited bjH. C. BEECHING. M.A.. Canon of Westminster. With Partraiti. 



Caboimal Nbvman. By R. H. Hvtton. 
John Wbslbv. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wii.bbbpobcb. By G. W. Daniel!, 

M.A. 
Cabdinal Manning. Bt A. W. Huttoo, M. A. 
Ckablbs Simbon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 

iOHN Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
'nomas Ckalmbrs. By Mrs, OUphant. 
Lancblot ANDRBWBt. By R. L. Ottlcy, 

D. D. Stcond Edit f 9m, 
AoournNB op Cantbbbubt. By E. L. 
Cutts,D.D. 



William Lauo. By W. H. H«tloa, MJL 

Third Rditi»m. 
John Knox. ByF.MarTnnn, SfC9md Rditi^m. 
John Howb. By R. F. Hortoo, D.D. 
Bishop Rbn. By F. A. Claike, M.A. 
Gbobcb Fox. THB QoAKBB. ByT. Hodgikia, 

D. C. L. Third Edition. 
John Donnb. By Aagnsttis Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS Cbanmbb. By A. J. Maaoa, D J>. 
Bishop Latimbb. By R. M. Carlyleand A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butlbb. By W. A. Spooocr, M.A. 



Utile Books on Art 

With many lUustrations, Demy i6mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the ereatest care. Each volume consists of about 900 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Obxbk Arr. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 

BoOKPLATBs. E.Almack. 

RsvNOLOS. J. Si me. Sicpnd Edition. 

RoMNBV. George Paston. 

Gbbosb and Boochbb. Elisa F. Pollard. 

Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Tubnbb. Frances Tyrrell'GUl. 

DUbbb. Jessie Allen. 

Hoppnbb. H. p. K. Skipton. 

HoLSBlN. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Vblasqukz. WUArid Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Cobot. Alice Pollard and Ethel BttnstiagL 
Raphabu a. R. Dryhurit. 
Millbt. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jbwbllbrv. Cyril Davenport. 

[C^niitmtd, 
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LiTTLS Books oh Sxr^-ecHtinutd, 
BuKNX-ToifSS. Fortun^e de Lisle. 

Bditttm, 
RxiiBXANDT. Mrs. £. A. Sharp, 



Seeemd 



Clauds. Edward IWlon. 

Thb Arts op Japan. Edward Dilloii. 

Enamxls. Mrs. Nelson Dawion. 



The Little Gallexies 

Demy i6mp, 2s, 6d. net, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volnme contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a jhort outline of the 
life and work of the roaster to whom the book is devoted. 



A LlTTLB GaLLBKV OP RSVNOLDS. 

A Little Gallery op Romnby. 
A LlTTLB Gallery op Hopfmbr. 



A LlTTLB Gallery op Millais. 

A LlTTLB Gallery op English Posts. 



The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott Stfo, cloth^ zs, 6d, net,; leather^ y, 6d, net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (z) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3J good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest^* 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

By H. W. Tompkins, 
By G. Clinch. 



Cambridgb and its Collboss. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
OxtORD AND its COLLEGES. By J. Wells, 

M.A. Seoentik Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By Georse Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Trontbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, M. A. 
Thb Malvern Country. By B. C A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Shakespbarb's Country. By B. C. AT 

Windle, D.Sc. , F. R. S. Second Edition, 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 
CoRNWALU By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Barine-Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hertpordskirb. 

F.R.H.S. 
Thb Isle op Wight. 
Kent. By G. Clinch. 
Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlbsbx. By John B. Firth. 
Northamitonshirb. By Wakeling Dry. 
NoRPOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 
Oxpordshirb. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
SuppoLK. By W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
The East Riding op Yorkshire. By J. R. 

Morris. 
Thb North Riding op Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 

Brittany. ByS. Baring'GouId. 
Normandy. By C. Scuoamore. 
Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Stv. Edch Volume^ cloth^ is, 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 



AnOD. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF 

Aasten (JaneX PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. TwoVoU, 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon(Pnuiclt). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edwabo Weight. 

[CoHtinnod, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Thb Littlk LmAM.r—c9MitMmuL 

Btfluup {R. HJ. THB INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. K Anjiv. 

Baniett(Mrt. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

B«ckford (Winiam). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

BlakA (WUIlam). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

PXRtJGIKI. 

Borrow (Ooorge). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. HiNOBS Groomb. Tufo Valumtt. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robort). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Cualng(OoorM). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI* JACOBIN : with Gborcb 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sandbks. 

Cowlgr (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 
Minchin. 

Crabbo (aeorfo). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

Dbanb. 
Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. F^ited by Annr 

Mathbson. Tw0 yolumes. 

Crasbaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Huttom. 

Danto (Aliffhleri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Carv. 
Edited by Pagbt Toynbrk, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans, 
lated by H. F. Carv. Edited by Pacbt 
ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTK. Trans, 
lated by H. F. Carv. Edited by Paget 
ToTNBBB, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (Oeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Strbatfeild. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BCX)K OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ttu0 Volufnts. 

Porrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich > Freer and Lord 

IDDF.SLEIGH. Two VoluMteS, 

THE INHERITANCE. Tw0 Voiumet. 

OaskelUMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition, 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Pbrcv Drarmer. 

Henderson {J. P.l A UTTLB U(X)K 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Koats (Jolm). POEMS. With an Intro. 

duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Masbpibld. 
KInghike (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker CP.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. GoDLBY, M. A. A reprint of tbe 

First Edition. 
LongfeUow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faith FULU 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELU Edited by E. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Failed by H. C 
Bbbching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Molr(p.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Hendbrson. 

NIchols(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoacanld(La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. TransUted 
hy Dean Stanhopb. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlby. 
M. A. 

Sterne (Lanronco). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Pauu 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Coluns, 

IN ME MORI AM. Fxiited by H. C 

Bbbching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Euzabbtm 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Euzabbth Wordsworth. 

Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Voinmet, 
PEN DENNIS. Edited by S. G^tmm, 

Three Volnmet. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S.GwTinr. 

Vanehan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

HUTTON. 



Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 

Waterhoase (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Edition. 
Al.so on Japanese Paper. Leather. 5X. 
net. 

Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowbll 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Colerldgo (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Gbombb 
Sampson. 
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The Little Qqarto SliakeBpeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With iDtroductions and Notes 

Poti i6mc. In 40 Volumes, Leather ^ price is, net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Booh Case, los. net. 



Miniatiire Libraiy 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
hiunanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



EuPHKAMOR : A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitcGerald. From the editioa pub* 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
2'^tnc, Leatkerf 9S, net, 

FoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In* 
stances. ^ By Edward FiuGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1659. Dtmy ^ama, LfUur, 9*. net. 

The RuBAnrAT or Omar KhawAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the zst edition 
of 1859, Third EdiiieH, Lemtker^ is, nei. 



Ths Lifb op Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Chkrburv. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
3rear xtt^ Demy yzmc, LeaiAert ax. net, 

Thb Visions op Dom Francisco Qubvbdo 
ViLLBGAS, KnU^ht of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather, as. net. 

PoBMS. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 9848. Leather, 9s, net. 



Oxford Biographies 

Fcap, 8zw. £ach volume^ eloth^ 2s, 6d, net ; leather^ 3^. 6d. nei, 

T. F. Henderson 
With xa 



Dantb Alighibri. By PagetToynbee,M.A., 

D.Litt. With xa Illustrations. Second 

Edition, 
Savonarola. By E. h, S. Horsbur^h, M. A. 

With 1 a Illustrations. Sscond Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With xa Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C Bbnson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Waltbr Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

xa Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With xa 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With xa Illustrations. 



RoBBRT Burns. By 

With xa Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With x6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With xa 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconspiblo. By Walter Sichel. With la 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With xa Illus- 
trations. 
Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

xa Illustrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr, %vo, as. 6d, 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourtunth Edition. 
A Kby, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fi/lk Edition. 
Crown 8zw. 6r. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. ThirUenth Edition, 
Key i^Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net, 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. JVintk Edition, 
Key (TAird Edition) issned as above. 
6s, net, 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich. Sixth Edition, 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above 
6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papbrs. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition, 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

Gbneral Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 

Key {Fonrik Edition) issued as above. 
fs, net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. Tait Plowden.Wardlaw, B.A. 
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School Histories 

Illustrated. Crown 8tw. is, 6d, 



By 



A School History or Warwickshixk. 

RCA. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
A School History of Sombksbt. 

Walter Raymond. 
A School History or Lancashirb. by 

W. £. Rhodes. 



By 



A School History or Sukrby. By H. E. 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History or Middleskx. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., aSc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition, Cr. Bva. 3*. 6d. 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 

M.A. Cr. bvfi, 4s. 6a. 
Practical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 

French, M.A. Cr, 8wo. Fourth Editiofi. 

IS. 6d. Part II. By W. French, M.A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C T. MillU, M.I.M.E. Cr. Svo. 

3f . 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackion, 

B.A. Cr. Bvo. us. 6d, 



Plant LirE, Studies in Garden and School. 

By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 320 

Dian-ams. Cr. tv», y. 6d, 
The CfoMPLETK School Chbmistey. By F. 

Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr. 8cv. 
An Organic Chemistry roR Schools and 

Technical Institutes. By A. K. Dunstan. 

B.Sc.(Lond.),F.CS. Illustrated. Cr.Bro. 
Elementary Science wok Pupil Teachers. 

Physics Section. By W. T. Clough. 

A.R.C.S. (Lond.X F.C.S. Chemistry 

Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B. Sc. (Load. X 

F.C.S. With a Plates and 10 Diagrams. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 



Methaen's Simplifled French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
OfU Shilling each. 



L'HisToiRE d'uneTulipe. Adapted by T. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. 
Aboallak. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
Mtf MOIRES DE Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methuen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great clasucs of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literattire. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo>Saxon^ race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four :— x. Soundness or Text. a. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness or Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con> 
tains from 100 to 950 pages, and is issued in paper covers. Crown Svo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



The Meditations or Marcus Aurelius. 
The translation is by R. Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 

Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 

Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. ByJohnBunyan. 

RErLBCTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLXmON. 

By Edmund Burke. 
The Poems and Songs or Robert BtntNs. 

Double Volume. 
Ths Analogy or Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. Byjoseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems or Thomas Chattbrton. ^ In a 

volumes. 
Vol. I.— MisceUaneous Poems. 

\Continued, 



General Literature 



3» 



By Dante. 

G. Rossctti. 

TrabUVol. 



Methubn's Standard Liiraky — c^niinutd. 

Vol. II.— Th« Rowley Poeais. 
Thb New Life and Sonnets. 
TranslAted into English by D . 

Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. 

Cranpoxd. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

The History op the Decline and Fall ok 
THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
T. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 

The Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems andPlaysop Oliver Goldsmith. 

The Works of Ben J[onson. 
Vol. I.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of Hib 
Humour. 
Vol. II.— Cynthia's Revels; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems op John Kbats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 

On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 

^ Kempis. 
The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 

Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
Paradise Lost. By John Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTES AND THE TENURE OP KiNGS 

AND Magistrates. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
The Rbpubuc op Plato. Translated by 



Sydenham and Tavlor. Double Voiame. 
The translation has been revised by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers op St. Fran6Is. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. In 
lo volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona: The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy ot 
Errors. 
Vol. IL— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Nieht's 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 
Like It. 
Vol. hi.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 
The Tragedy of Kinjc Richard the Second ; 
The Fint Part of King Henry iv. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henrv v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vl ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vl 
Vol. vt.— The Third Part of King Henry 
VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard iii. ; 
The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry viil 
The Poems of Pebcy Btsshb Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. L— Alastor ; The D«mon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam^ etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Life op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities op 
Sblbornb. By Gilbert White. 



TextbookB of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

Fuiiy Illustrated. 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Boo. is. 6d. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fi/iA Edition, Cr. 8vtf. y. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Tkird Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

9S. 

An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Dtemy 
%vo. 7«. 6i/. 

Builders' Quantitibs. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. %oo. AS. 6d. 

R^FOUSst Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. 8tv. 9*. 6d. 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
S^ond Master and Instructor of Pbsrsics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James. 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal TechnicalSchool. Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C C.^ Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr, 6vo. zs. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the qnestioni dealt with ; in pait, 

awmrile and coBciaa WMcmenl of tacts and principles 

Tbeology ud ReUgion. 

Tu XXXIX. AstkusofthmCiidiich or 

Emu-uni. Kdiud by E. C S. CibioD, 

D.D. r^tk and CUiifir EiiHtm £■ nw 



ffAnw. DtmftB 



\ Hbto 



LilLD. TIdrd. 

EdOinL, Dtmf Brt. lu. 6d. 



CuaM. Br A. B. Bin, .D.D I?€tv 
Sn.. io>.«<£ 

Drmy»^ ioi.6i.~~ 

Hinni .. 

Bt J- F. Btthuw-Bakcr, H.A. DMv ■•» 



ByUbtd 



DlDl 



The WflBtndiutst OommsntHiM 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble CoUege, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the UniKraitjr of OifinL 
The object of each coinmentai7 is ^^maril; exegetic^, to Inlerpret the atilhor's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except -mj subor- 
dinaielj, with ^estkxu of textual criticism or philology ; btu, taking the EngUsb 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, thef will tnr to combine a bearty accept- 
ance of critical principlei with loyalty to the Nathalie Faith. 



Tub Book or GiHBsts. Edilnl whli Inini- 

dnalm ud Nota by S. R. Driver, D.D. 

sixth EJitlut Dtmjtvt. loi. id. 
Tbb Book or Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibun, 

S.D. Stand ediUtm. Dimjtra. 6(. 
" a Acn or the Aroin,as. Edited by R. 

~ - - - TAird 



im, M-A. Dtmj % 



Turn Ftmr EruTu or Padi, thb Aporu 
TO THI COKIICTHUHS. Edilsd by H- I. 
GoodccU.A. DtmjlBt. b. 

The EriiTLK or St. Iauiis. Edited with Id- 
trodttction »nd N<Ko by R. J. T 



Part II. — Fiction 



BEHOLD THE 



Addariey (Han. and Rev. Jai 
of 'SMpbeD Rem»— ' """ 
DAYSCOUE. S4 

AlioMd (B. Maria) 
ONE OTHER. 



CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Stood Edi- 

titm. Cr. t». 6.. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Stamd Edilitn. 

Cr. for. Si. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. hw. 6i. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. TUrd 

EdiHim. Cr.tBt. Of. 
1 KNOW A UAIDEK. nfrif Edillm. 

Aaattr (P.).'ADIlHr of 'Vic* VoO.- A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. lUutriKd 
by BauiAKD Paitudck. TUrd Edilim, 



CASTING OF NETS. 7WfA4 Edititn. Ct. 

donna' DIANA. A Nnt Sdititm. Cr. 

LOVE'S PROXY. ANiwEdititm. Cr.in. 

BariofOoold (S.); ARMIKBLL. rffli 

URITH. FiftMEdili^. Cr.tBt. 61. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SKA Strtmtk 

EdilLm. Cr.SBT. 6f. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Avtt B^Htm. 

Cr. Son. 61. 
UARGERV OF QUETHER. Tkird 

Editiim. Cr. Shl 6m. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. t^A E^Hn. 

JACQUETTA. TUrd Edilit*. Cr.lrr. Si. 
KITTY ALONE. jriftA Edllitn. Cr.^Bt. 6t. 
NOBHl. ILhunled. FnrthBdititm. Cr. 

THE BROOH.SQDIRE. 

Piflk EdititM. Cr. aHL 61. 
DARTUOOR IDYLLS. Cr. tmt. 
THE PENNYCOMBQUICKS. 

EdUirm. CF-.ter. At. 
CUAVAS THE TINNER. 

Stand Edilitm. Cr.it^. < 
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BLADYS OF THE 5TEWP0NEY. lUns- 

trated. Stetmi StUtwm. Cr. 8m. 69. 
PABO TH£ PRIEST. Cr. Sow. 6«. 
WINEFRED. IIlaitiat«d. Sm^mdSdiHm, 

Cr, 8vo. 6*. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8iw. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET, lllusumted. Cr. Sew. 6s, 
CHRIS^OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8«». 6r. 
IN DEWISLAKD. Sscand EditUn, Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
LITTLE TITPENNY. AKtwEditwn, 6d. 

Sec also Sbillioe Novels. 
Barnett (Bdlth L\ A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Sscond Edition. Cr,Uf0. 6s. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. 8v». 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Editim. Cr.lvo. 6*. 
THE STRONG ARM. Steand Edition. 

Cr. Strtf. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Tkhd Edition. 

Cr. 8fW. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6x. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. ooi0« 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.%00. 6s. 
S«e also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Beffbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8tw. 6«. 
BeUociHUaire), EM MANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations hy 

G. K. Chbstbston. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zv0. 6s. 
Beiuoii(e. P.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr, 8rvi 6s. 
THECAPSINA. Second Edition. Cr.^vo. 

6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Beiuoo (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Bretbertoa (lUlpta). THE MILL. Cr. 
8fw. 6s. 

Burton (J. Bloaiidelle). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. tw, 6t, 
Sea also Shilling Novels. 
Capos (Bomard), Author of *The Lake of 

Wine.^ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Sve. 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bv0, 6s. 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Chariton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Cliosaoy(Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
CorelU (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWQ 

WORLDS. TiveniySeventh Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 



VENDETTA. TwemtjhFifth EdUiom. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 
THELMA. Thirty^Uth EdiHou. Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr.Bno. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fomrteenih Edi- 
tion. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLDS TRAGEDY. Fortjr^econd 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fffty-eecond 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. Z50/A ThomemsuL Cr, 

Bvo. 6s, 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twentj^-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
CAMEOS Ttoei/th Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Bverard). Sea Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
CotteroU (Constance), THE VIRGIN 

AND THE scales: lUnstratad. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE O'RUDDY. CrBvo. 6s. 
Crockett ($• R.X Author of 'The Raiders,' 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illostrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. hoo, 6s. 

Croker (B. M.)b THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
JOHAlflf A. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bro. 6s. 
A STATS SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. %s. 6d. 
CrosUe (Mary). DISCIPLES. Cr. Bvo. 6a. 

Dawson (A. j;. DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Bvo, "U. 6d, 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes/ 'The White Company,' etc 

ROUND THE RED LAMPT Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
nnd]ater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
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Pliidlator (Mmry), A NARROW WAY. 
Third Editiou, Cr.^tro,, 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third EdiHon, 

Cr, Scv. 6«. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illos- 

trations. Stamd EditicH, Cr, 8cw. 6f. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

ntipAtrkfc OC.) l^E WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Illostrated. Stecnd Edi^ 
tunu Cr» %v0. ts, 

Pnods (M. B.). STEPPING WEST- 
WARD. Heccnd EdittoM, Cr.Btw. 6s, 

Praaer(Mrs. Huffh), Author of 'The Stolen 
Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr. Sew. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Ediiian. Crowmdoo. 6s, 

PullOT-MaltUmd (Blla), Author of * The 
DavBookofBethtaHardacre.' BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition, Cr.ivo, 6s. 

QattB (Eleanor), Author of ' The Biography 
of a Prairie Girl.' THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Qerard (Dorothea), Author of ' Lady Baby.' 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Ssamd Edition, 

Cr. Stw. 6s, 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Olasing (Qeorffe)^ Author of 'Demos/ *In 
the Year of Jubilee,' etc THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Socomd Ed, Cr. 8fw. 6s, 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

aieiff (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cr, Bvo, ^s. 6d. 

Hamilton (M.), Author of 'Cut Laurels.* 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Soeond Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Four toontk Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tiifei/th Edition. Cr, 
Bsfo. 6s, 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Bxfo, 6s. 

Harrod (P.) (Prances POrbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, 

Herbertson (Agnes Q.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. %oo, 6s. 

Hlcbens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
FELIX. Fi/ih Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOMfAN WITH THE FAN. SijcU 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fi/UentA 

Edition. Cr, Bivo, 6s, 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Uw, 6s, 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. TeiUk Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



A CHANGE OF AIR. SixU 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A MAN OF MARK. Fi/th Ed. Cr, 9oo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MttXAX. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

9UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Hope (Orahani), Author of * A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,' etc., etc THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Hoasman (Clemenee). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. CutcUffe)^ Author of 'Captain 
Kettle.' MR. H0RR(X:KS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bsro. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES 

Twenty.tfinth Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 

Bvo. 3«. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. inustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sijsth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa Eighth Edi. 

tion. Cr, Bvo, y. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bfvo. y. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi» 

iion. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT, niustvated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. y, 6d. 

James (Henrv). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Keays (H. A. MItcheU). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Kester (Vanffban). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Lawless (Hon. Bmlly). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

LeQnenxfW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Third Edition^ Cr. 

the' closed book. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illastrated. Third Edition, Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third EdiiUn. 

Cr. to^. 6r, 
Levett-YeaU (S.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition. Cr.%oo. 6s. 

London (JackX Author of *The CaII of the 
Wild,' 'The Sea Wolf/ etc WHITE 
FANG. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8cv. 6s. 

Lac«5(B. V.X LISTENER'S LURE: An 
Obliqyue Narration. Crown Zvo. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

LyaU (Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST. ^2nd Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 

3«. 6d 
M HCarthy (Justin HA Author of ' If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Soeond Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Steond Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Sseond Edition, 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

Malet(Lncas). COLONEL EN DERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Now 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/ieenth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 

tion. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y. Sovsnth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Ssw. 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s, See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Marriott (Charles), Author of 'The 

Column.* GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 



A DUEL. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.), Author of 'The Four 

Feathezs,' etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of * Comin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr.Zvo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Zvo, 6s, 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Maxwell (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Sevonih Edi> 

tion. Cr. Ztfo. 6s, 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. Second Editiou. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
MeKon (R.). CiESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
Meredith (Bills). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
MUler (Bsther). LIVING LIES. Second 

Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
*Mlss MoUy' (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr, 8tw. 6s, 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 3X. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Montresor (P. P.\ Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE AUEN. 

Third Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ACHILDOFTHE JAGO. Fifth Edition 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second EdiHon. 

Cr, Zioo, 6s, 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Zvo. fij; 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi^ 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
Nesbit (B.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE Illustrated. Fourth Edition 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norrls(W.B.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
OUIrant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 

Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
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OmMabdai (B. PUDImX MASTER OF I 

MBN. FmtrtkEdidim. Cr.Bom. 6s, j 
OxanluuB (JohnX Author of 'Barbc off 

Gnnd Bayou. ' A WEAVER OF WEBS. I 

StemulEdHi0m. Cr.Mu^. 6$. 
THE GATS OF THE DESERT, ^(/ih 

Ediii^Mu Ct. fivtfi 6s» 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontbpiec* 

in photogimvnre bjr Hakold Copping. 

Fpurth Edition. Cr, 9v0, 6f . 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Harold Copping. Third Editiom. 

Palo (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

EtUHttu Cr, Sew. 6t. 
PwrkM* (Ollbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. SUth Edition, Cr. 9o0. 6*, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fi/th Edition, Cr,^»o. 

6f. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition, Cr,%vo, 6r. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition, Cr.%oo, 6», 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of a Lost Napdeoo. Fi/ih 

SdUwn, Cr, Smu 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6r. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fl/Uonih Edition, Cr, 8tw. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Soeond Edition, Cr.Bsfo, %s.6d, 
PtombertoB (JVUz> THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr. 9tfO, 6t, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUustra- 

tioQS by Fnuk Dadd and A. Foirestier. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
mnpatte (BdM). LYING PROPHETS. 

ThM Edition. Cr,Bvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. F(fth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8swb 6f . 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Fhmtispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. B«w. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Soeond 

Edition. Cr, dioo, 6s, 
THE RIVER. Third Edition, Cr,^oo, 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr, Bno, 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Sew. 6s, 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. WithaFrootU- 

pieoe. Third Edition. Cr. tr-o. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Sscond Edition. 

Cr. Sew. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. _ 

PIcktlMll (]VUffnHkink»>. SAID THE 

FISHERMAN. Sixth Edition. Cr.hoo. 

6s, 
BRENDLE. Soeond Edition, Cr.Uto, 6s, 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr, tmo, 6s, 



•Q/ Author oT *Dead Man's Rock' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Edition, Cr, 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, 9po, 6s, 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr. 8m. 6s, 
Rbwmmi (Mond Ste|»ii«y), Author of 'A 

Lady or the Regency.' *The Labourer's 

Comedy,' etc THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Rhys (Qrace>. THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition, Cr,9uo, 6s, 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ERB. Second Edition, Cr,Zvo, 6s, 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. %oo. \s. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Boo, y. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. lUustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Btfo. 6s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr, 9uo, 

v.6d, 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Roberts fC. O. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr.Boo. y.6d. 
RnsseU (W. CIvk). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. lUustrated. Fifth 

Edition, Cr. Bhpo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. lUustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. 6po. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr, Sou. 6s, 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Seryenit (AdeUae). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr, 

9vo, 6s, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
See also ShiUing Novels. 

Shannon. (W.P. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr, Bvo, y, 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Slielley(Bertlia>. ENDERBY. Third Ed, 
Cr, Brno, 6r. 

5idgwlck (Mrs. AlfredX Author of 'Cvn. 
thia'sWay.' THE KINSMAN. With B 
lUttstrataotts by C K. BaocK. Third Ed, 
Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

Soonlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Snnbnry fOeorge). THE HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr.Bvo. 3s. 6d, 

Urvnhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Walnenan(Paal). THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

See also ShiUing Novels. 

Walts (B. C\ THE ANCIENT LAND. 
MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Bum 
6s, 
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WstMH (H. B. JllWfftott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, Sew. €s. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Emiiwm, 

Ct, 8twu 6f« 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illtu. 

tradoDs by Frank Craig. Third EditUn. 

Cr, 890. 6v. 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a F^rootispiece. 

Third EditipH, Cr. 8cw. 6t. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition, Crewn Bvo. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Wells (H. O.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

8cw. 6r. 
Waynuui (StanlorX Anthor of ' A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With IllDstrationa by R. C Woodyzlue. 

Tuemiieth Edition, Cr, Boo, 6s, 
White (Stewvt B A Author of * The Bhued 

TraiT CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free TraiL Soeond Edition, 

Cr. %DO, 6s, 
White (Per^). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition, Cr. Boo. 6r. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Stcond Edition. 

Cr, Boo, 6s. 
Williams (MorseryX THE BAR. Cr. 

Boo. 6s, 



WmiMMeo (Mrs. C H.\ Aitthor of 'The 

BamBtonaers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Sot^md Edi* 

Hon. Cr, Boo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, Boo. 6s, 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Soeond Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
PAPA. Cr, Boo. 6s, 
WlUlsmson (C. N. end A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. lUosirated. 

Sixtttnth Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. IlhisCrated. 

Eirhth Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

i6 Illuttration& Eighth Edition. Cr, 

Boo. 6s. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third Edition. 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Sixth EdiHon. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (Nous Antres). I^onrth 

Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 



liethaen'8 Shilling Hovels 

Cr, 8cv. Cloth, is. net. 



Aathorof 'Miss Molly.' THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Beltoor (Aadrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
BOTlnc-aoaltf(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (JsneV Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartrani (Qoorsre). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

INGS. 
Benson (B. P.), Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Bmma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bollock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. Bloondello). THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 

Rre. 

Chesney (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

CUffordfMrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
CoUiarwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OFTHE * JULIET/ 
Comford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickinson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. lUus- 

trated. 
Bnibree(C.P.). A HEART OF FLAME, 
lustrsted. 
Penn (O. Manviile). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT 
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nadl«lir(jMe H.). ADAUOHTfiROF 

STRIFE. 
Pltutephen (O.). MORE KIN THAN 
KIND. 

Pletcbar (J. SA DAVID MARCH. 
LUCAN THE DREAMER. 
Forrest (R. B.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

Pnucis CM. B.). MISS ERIN. 

OaUon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 

QUehriatCR. Mjarrmj). WILLOWBRAKE 

QlanvHle (Bmeat). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

Qof^onCJuliea). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLirS PEOPLE. 
Oo«s (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

Qray (B. M'Qaeen). MY STEWARD- 

Hales (^ a.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 

llaiiillton(Lord Bmeat). MARYHAMIL- 

TON. 
Harrison (Mrs. Barton). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. lUustnted. 
Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Houjrh (Bmorson). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BuBBLiEL 
•iota' (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
JoMon (Bdgar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLK 
Keaiy (C. P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (Florence Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
Langbrldffo (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Unden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 

MENT. 
Lorimer (Norma). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA 
Macirrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mackle (PaoUne Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Monkhoose (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



NeaUt, B. (Mra. Bkad). THE UTBR^ 

ARY SENSE. 
Norris (W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
OUphantCMrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Pondered (M. U). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 

HCSURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pryce (RlchardX TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 

BUTTON. 

Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

LING. 
Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL. 

LAGE. 
Rickert(Bdlth). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 

Roberton(M.H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 

Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Serffeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 

Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 

Stephens (R. N^). AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 

Strain (B. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 

Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 

Stuart (Bsmk). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 

SIREN CITY. 

Tanqueray(Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE. 
Trafford-Tanaton(Mr8.B.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 

Walneman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
'Zack.' TALES OF DUN STABLE WEIR. 
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Books fer Boys and CMrls 

lUustrated, Crown Sv0« 31. ddT. 
Th« Gbtting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Sec^itd BMiion, 
Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cuthcll. 
Thb Doctos of thk Jolibt. By Hurry 

Colltnffwood. 
LiTTUB PsTBiu By Lucas Malet. Second 

Edition* 
Mastbr Rockafbllar's Voyagb. By W. 

Clark RusscH. Third Edititm, 
The Sbckbt op Madam r db Momluc By 

*K* A„»k«. ^t .1 Mjii., Mori" 



the Author of 



Syd Bblton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. ByG.ManvUleFaBii. 
Thb Red Grange. By Mrs. Moletworth. 
A Girl of the Pboflb. By L. T. Meade: 

Second Edition* 
Hbpsy GmY. By L. T. Meade, u. 6dl 
The Honourable Miss. By I.. T. Meade. 

Stcond Edition. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 

Maan. 



Acta. 

The Adybnturbs of Caftain Pamphilb. 

Amaury. 

Thb Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle op Eppstbin. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecils. 

Thb Chevalier lyHARMBNTAL. Double 

Yoluiae. 
Chicot tkb Jbster. Being the first part of 

The Lady of Mousoreau. 
Conscience. 
Thb Convict's Son. 
The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho thb 

Archeb. 
Crop-Eared Jacquot. 
Thb Fencing Master. 
Fernandr. 
Gabrxei. Lambert. 
Georges. 
The Great Massacrr. Being the first part of 

Queen MargoL 
Henri db Navarre. Being the second part 

of Queen Margot. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dmnas 

Prieo 6d DouUt Volunut^ xt. 



HiLkNB DB Chavbrnv. Bdiig the fiist part 

of the R^ent's Daughter. 
Louise db la Vallibrr. Being the first 

part of Thb Vicomte oe Bragelonne. 

Double Volume. 
MaItre Adam. 
Thb Man in thb Iron Mask. Being 

the second part of The Vicomte dr 

Bragelonnb. Double volume. 
The Mouth of Hell. 
Nanon. Double voluine. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bomtbeob. 
PkRB La Ruinb. 
Thb Prince of Thibves. 
The Reminiscences of Antomv. 
Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanbtta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales op the Supernatural. 
The Three Musketeers. With 

Introduction I7 Andrew Lang. 

volume. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
Thb Wild Duck Shooter. 
Thb Wolf-Lbadbr. 



a lonf 
Double 



Methnen's Sixpenny Books 



LOVE AND LOUISA. 
PRIDE AND PRE- 



AllMUieBl (B. M.). 
Aastea UanaX 

JUDICE. 
Baffot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Bauoar (Aadrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
BariBff-Qoald (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TBKLA. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Beasoa (B. P.). DODO. 
Broaa (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Browaell (C L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
BartoB (J. Bloaadelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
Cafl^ (Mrs)., ('Iota'). ANNE MAULE- 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

WINE. 
CUfford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Coaneii (P. Norreye). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (Jaliaa). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Diiato (AUfhtori). THE VISION OF 

DANTSA^ffyX 
DoytoJA. Guam). ROUND THE RED 

Dancaa (San Jeanactto). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Bitot (Oeorg«)b THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
PlndlatM' (Jane H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
Oaltoii(Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
OaskelKMrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRL 

MONY. 
THE OONQUSST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
aieeiBff (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

lerT 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Olanvllle (Broest). THE INCA S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Glalff(Cliartos). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
GrfaBB (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRYTALES. IlloatnUad. 
Hnpe (AnthoBir). A BfAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONJO. 
PHROSa 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Homnng (B. W.)« DEAD MEN TELL 

NO l^LES. 
iBcnham (J. W\ THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
LeQaeaxOV.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WIBSTMINSTER. 
Levett-Yeattf(8. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Unton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
LyalKBdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Malet(Lacae). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENTS ERROR. 
Marnrat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



(A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART 
Meade(Mrs.L.T.V DRIFT. 
Mltford(Bertnai). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Mentrttsor(P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthar). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
Nesblt(B.)w THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
OIlphantfMrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
OpMnhelm (B. PhlOlps). MASTER OF 

Parker (qnbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
P— ihort o n (MtaOf THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phlllpotts (Bden). THE HUMAN BOV. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
•Q.» THE WHITE WOLF. 
^M(W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
RnsseU (W. Churfc). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Serffeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

lUustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. IHastnited. 
Valentine (Major B. S.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABVS GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OP WAR. 
Wells (H.O.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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